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PREFACE 


F or. this Anthology I have tried to range over the 
whole field of English Verse from the beginning, or 
from the Thirteenth Century to this closing year of 
the Nineteenth, and to choose the best. Nor have I sought 
in these Islands only, but wheresoever the Muse has followed 
the tongue which among living tongues she most delights 
to honour. To bring home and render so great a spoil com- 
pendiously has been my capital difficulty. It is for the 
reader to judge if I have so managed it as to serve those 
who already love poetry and to implant that love in some 
young minds not yet initiated. 

My scheme is simple. I have arranged the poets as 
nearly as possible in order of birth, with such groupings of 
anonymous pieces as seemed convenient. For convenience, 
too, as well as to avoid a dispute-royal, I have gathered the 
most of the Ballads into the middle of the Seventeenth 
Century; where they fill a languid interval between two 
winds of inspiration — the Italian dying down with Milton 
and the French following at the heels of the restored 
Royalists. For convenience, again, I have set myself certain 
rules of spelling. In the very earliest poems inflection and 
spelling are structural, and to modernize is to destroy. But 
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as old inflections fade into modern the old spelling becomes 
less and less vital, and has been brought (not, I hope, too 
abruptly) into line with that sanctioned by use and familiar. 
To do this seemed wiser than to discourage many readers for 
the sake of diverting others by a scent of anti(][uity which — 
to be essential — should breathe of something rarer than an 
odd arrangement of type. But there are scholars whom I 
cannot expect to agree with me ; and to conciliate them I have 
excepted Spenser and Milton from the nile- 

Glosses of archaic and otherwise difficult words are given 
at the foot of the page : but the text has not been disfigured 
with reference-marks. And rather than make the book 
unwieldy I have eschewed notes — reluctantly when some 
obscure passage or allusion seemed to ask for a timely word ; 
with more eq^uanimity when the temptation was to criticize 
or ‘‘appreciate.’ For the function of the anthologist includes 
criticizing in silence. 

Care has been taken with the texts. But I have sometimes 
thought it consistent with the aim of the book to prefer the 
more beautiful to the better attested reading. I have often 
excised weak or superfluous stanzas when sure that excision 
would improve; and have not hesitated to extract a few 
stanzas from a long poem when persuaded that they could 
stand alone as a lyric. The apology for such experiments 
can only lie in their success : but the risk is one which, in 
judgement, the anthologist ought to take. A few small 
corrections have been made, but only when they were quite 
obvious. 
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The numbers chosen are either lyrical or epigrammatic. 
Indeed I am mistaken if a single epigram included fails to 
preserve at least some faint thrill of the emotion through 
which it had to pass before the Muse’s lips let it fall, with 
however excjuisite deliberation. But the lyrical spirit is 
volatile and notoriously hard to bind with definitions ; and 
seems to grow wilder with the years. With the anthologist — 
as with the fisherman who knows the fish at the end of his 
sea-line — the gift, if he have it, comes by sense, improved 
by practice. The definition, if he be clever enough to frame 
one, comes by after-thought. I don’t know that it helps, 
and am sure that it may easily mislead. 

Having set my heart on choosing the best, I resolved not 
to be dissuaded by common objections against anthologies — 
that they repeat one another until the proverb Sts ^ rph ra KaXd 
loses all application — or perturbed if my judgement should 
often agree with that of good critics. The best is the best, 
though a hundred judges have declared it so 5 nor had it 
been any feat to search out and insert the second-rate merely 
because it happened to be recondite. To be sure, a man 
must come to such a task as mine haunted by his youth and 
the favourites he loved in days when he had much enthusiasm 
but little reading. 

A deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told my infant years 
Than lies upon that truth we live to learn. 

Few of my contemporaries can erase— or would wish to 
erase — the dye their minds took from the late Mr. Palgrave’s 
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My thanks are here tendered to those who have helped. 
with permission to include recent poems : to Mr. A. C. Benson, 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, Mr. Robert 
Bridges, Mr. John Davidson, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Bret Harte, 
Mr. W. E. Henley, Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson, 
Mr. W. D. Howells, Dr. Douglas Hyde, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr- Richard Le Gallienne, 
Mr. George Meredith, Mrs. Meynell, Mr. T. Sturge Moore, 
Mr. Henry Newbolt, Mr. Gilbert Parker, Mr. T. W. Rolle- 
ston, Mr. George Russell A. E.^), Mrs. Clement Shorter 
(Dora Sigerson), Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Francis Thompson, 
Dr. Todhunter, Mr. William Watson, Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
Mrs. Woods, and Mr. W. B. Yeats; to the Earl of Crewe for 
a poem by the late Lord Houghton; to Lady Ferguson, 
Mrs. Allingham, Mrs. A. H. Clough, Mrs. Locker- Lampson, 
Mrs. Coventry Patmore ; to the Lady Betty Balfour and the 
Lady Victoria Buxton for poems by the late Earl of Lytton and 
the Hon. Roden Noel ; to the executors of Messrs. Frederic 
Tennyson (Captain Tennyson and Mr. W. C. A. Ker), Charles 
Tennyson Turner (Sir Franklin Lushington), Edward Fitz- 
Gerald (Mr- Aldis Wright), Williath Bell Scott (Mrs. Sydney 
Morse and Miss Boyd of Penkill Castle, who has added 
to her kindness by allowing me to include an unpublished 
‘ Sonet’ by her sixteenth-century ancestor, Mark Alexander 
Boyd), William Philpot (Mr. Hamlet S. Philpot), William 
Morris (Mr. S. C. Cockerell), William Barnes, and R. L. 
Stevenson ; to the Rev. H. C. Beeching for two poems 
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his own works, and leave to use his redaction 
< 2 ^ 2 ^! Amore Langueo% to Messrs. Macmillan for conlirmi 
permission for the extracts from FitzGerald, Christina Rosset 
and T. E. Brown, and particularly for allowing me to insi 
the latest emendations in Lord Tennyson’s non-copyrig 
poems ; to the proprietors of Mr. and Mrs. Browning 
copyrights and to Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. for a simi,' 
favour, also for a copyright poem by Mrs. Browning; 
Mr. George Allen for extracts from Ruskin and the autf 
of lonka ; to Messrs. G. Bell & Sons for poems by Thorr 
Ashe ; to Messrs. Chatto & Windus for poems by Avth 
O’Shaughnessy and Dr. George MacDonald, and for cc 
firming Mr. Bret Harte’s permission ; to Mr. Elkin Mathe 
for a poem by Mr. Bliss Carman; to Mr. John La 
for two poems by William Brighty Rands; to the Socit 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge for two extracts fr< 
Christina Rossetti’s Verses ; and to Mr. Bertram Dobell, w 
allows me not only to select from James Thomson but to ,t 
a poem of Traherne’s, a seventeenth-century singer red 
covered by him. To mention all who in other ways hs 
furthered me is not possible in this short Preface; whii 
however, must not conclude without a word of special than 
to Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll for many suggestions and so 
pains kindly bestowed,' and to Professor F. York Powell, wh( 
help and wise counsel have been as generously given as tl 
were eagerly sought, adding me to the number of those m? 
who have found his learning to be his friends’ good fortul 
October 1900 A.T.Q^. 
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/, Cuckoo Song 

c. 1250 

S UMER is icumen in, 

Lhude sing cuccu 1 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 

And springth. the wude nu — - 
Sing cuccu 1 

Awe bleteth after lomb, 

Lhouth after calve cu; 

Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth, 

Murie sing cuccu ! 

Cuccu, cuccu, well singes thu, cuccu : 

Ne swike thu naver nu ; 

Sing cuccu, nu, sing cuccu, 

Sing cuccu, sing cuccu, nu! 

Ihudejloud. awe] ewe. lhouth] loweth. sterteth] leaps, 
swike] cease. 

2246 
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ANONYMOUS 


2. Alison 

c. 1300 

T>YTUENE Mershe ant Averil 
When spray biginneth to spring. 

The Intel foul hath hire wyl 
On hyre hid to synge ; 

Ich libbe in love«longinge 
For semlokest of alle thynge, 

He may me blisse bringe, 

Icham in hire bandoun. 

An bendy hap ichabbe y-hent, 

Ichot from hevene it is me sent, 

From alle wymmen my love is lent 
Ant lyht on Alisoun. 


On hen hire her is fayr ynoh, 

Hire browe broune, hire eye blake; 

With lossum chere he on me loh ; 

With middel smal ant wel y-make; 

Bote he me wolle to hire take 
For to buen hire owen make. 

Long to lyven ichulle forsake 
Ant feye fallen adoun. 

An bendy hap, etc. 

Nihtes when I wende and wake, 

For-thi myn wonges waxeth won ; 

on hyre lud] in her language. ich libhe] I live. semlokest] 
seemliest. he] she. bandoun] thraldom. bendy] gracious, 

y-hent] seized, enjoyed. ichot] I -wot. lyht] alighted, 

hire her] her hair. lossum] lovesome. loh] laughed, 

bote he] unless she. buen] be. make] mate, feye] like to die. 
nihtes] at night. wende] turn. for-thi] on that account, 

wonges waxeth won] cheeks grow wan. 


ANONYMOUS 


Levedi, al for thine sake 
Longinge is y-lent me on. 

In world his non so wyter mori 
That alt hire bounte telle con; 

Hire swyre whittore than the swon-, 
Ant feyrest may in toune. 

An hendy hap, etc- 

Icham for wowyng aT for- wake,/ 

Wery so water in wore ; 

Lest eny reve me my make // . 
Ichabbe y-yerned yore. \y 
Betere is^ tholien whyle sore 
Then mournen evermore. 

Geynest under gore, 

Herkne to my, ronn — 

An hendy hap, etc. 


Spring-tide 

• ’ c. 1300 

T ENTEN ys come with love to toune, 

^ With blosmen ant with briddes roune, 

That ai this blisse bryngeth ; 

Dayes-eyes in this dales, 

Nqtqs ^uete of nyhtegales, 

- . Vch foul song singeth; , 

lewdi] lady, y-lent me on] arrived to me. so wyter mon] so 
vdse k'fnan. swyre] neck. ? may] maid. for-wake] worn out 
with vrgfils. so water in wore] as water in a weir. leve] rob. 
■y-yerned yore] long been distressed. ■ tholien] to endure. geynest 
under goi'e] comeliest under Woman’s' apparel. roun] tale, lay. 
y*. to tonne] in its Ihfm. . ^ 
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The threstlecoc him threteth oo, 

Away is huere wynter wo, 

When woderove springeth ; 

This foules singeth ferly fele, 

Ant wlyteth on huere winter wele, 

That al the wode ryngeth. 

The rose rayleth hire rode, 

The leves on the lyhte wode 
Waxen al with wille; 

The mone mandeth hire bleo, 

The lilie is lossom to seo, 

The fenyl ant the hlle ; 

Wowes this wilde drakes, 

Miles murgeth huere makes; 

Ase strem that striketh stille, 

Mody meneth; so doth mo 
(Ichot ycham on of tho) 

For loue that likes ille. 

The mone mandeth hire lyht, 

So doth the semly sonne bryht. 

When briddes singeth breme; 

Deowes donketh the dounes, 

Deores with huere derne rounes 
Domes forte deme ; 

him threteth oo] is aye chicling them, huere] their, woderove] 
woodruff. ferly fele] marvellous many. wlyteth] whistle, or 
look. rayleth hire rode] clothes herself in red. mandeth hire 
bleo] sends forth her light, lossom to seo] lovesome to see. fille] 
thyme. wowes] woo. miles] males. murgeth] make merry, 
makes] mates striketh] flows, trickles. mody meneth] the 
moody man makes moan. so doth mo] so do many. on of tho] 
one of them. breme] lustily deowes] dews. donketh] make 
dank, deores] dears, lovers. huere deme rounes] their secret 
tales. domes forte deme] for to give (decide) their decisions. 
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Wonnes woweth under cloude, 
Wymmen 'waxeth wounder proude, 
So wel Ht wol hem seme, 

Yef me shal wonte wille of on, 
This wunne weole y wole forgon 
Ant wyht in wode be heme. 


4, Blow, Northern Wind 

c. 1300 

TCHOT a burde in boure bryht, 

^ That fully semly is on syht, 

Menskful maiden of myht j 
Feir ant fre to fonde ; 

In al this wurhliche won 
A burde of blod ant of bon 
Never yete y nuste non 
Lussomore in londe. 

Blou northerne wynd ! 

Send thou me my suetyng ! 

Blou northerne wynd 1 blou, blou, blou ! 


With lokkes lefliche ant longe, 

With frount ant face feir to fonge. 

With murthes monie mote heo monge, 

That brid so, breme in boure. 

j, doude] dod. wunne weole] wealth of joy y wole forgon] 
I will forgo, wyht] wight heme] banished. 

Ichot] I know. burde] maiden. menskful] worshipful, 
feir] fair.* fonde] take, prove. wurhliche] noble. won] 

multitude. y nuste] I knew not. lussomore in londe] lovelier 

on earth. suetyng] sweetheart. lefliche] lovely. fonge] 

take between hands. murthes] mirths, joys. mote heo monge] 
may she mingle. brid] bird, breme] full of life. 
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With lossom eye grete ant gode, 

With browen blysfol under hode, 

He that reste him on the Rode, 

That leflych lyf honoure, ; 

Blou northerne wynd, etc. 

Hire lure lumes liht, 

Ase a launterne a nyht, 

Hire bleo blykyeth so bryht, . 

So feyr heo is ant fyn. 

A suetly swyre heo hath to holde, 

With armes shuldre ase mon wolde. 

Ant £ngres feyre forte folde, 

God wolde hue were myn! 

BIou northerne wynd, etc- 

Heo is coral of godnesse, 

Heo is ruble of ryhtfulnesse, 

Heo is eristal of clannesse, 

Ant baner of bealte. 

Heo is lilie of largesse, 

Heo is parvenke of prouesse, 

Heo is solsecle of suetnesse, 

Ant lady of lealte. 

For hire love y carke ant care, 

For hire love y droupne ant dare. 

For hire love my bliss^ is bare 
Ant al ich waxe won, 

iRode] the Cross. lure] face. . lumes] heams. bleo] colour, 
suetly swyre] darling neck. forte] for to. ■ hue, heo]lj.^h.e. 
clannesse] deanness, purity. parvenke] periwinkle. solsecle] 
sunflower. won] wan. - i , - a 



ANONYMOUS 


For hire love ia slep y slake. 

For hire love al nyht ich wake, 

For hire love mournynge y make 
More then ,eny mon. 

Blou northerne wynd ! 

Send thou me my suetyng I 

Blou north erne wynd ! blou, blou, blou ! 


This Wbrl(i s Joy 


"Yyy YNTER wakeneth al ray care, 
^ Nou this leves waxetk bare; 


Ofte I sike ant mourne sare 
When hit cometh in my thoht- 
Of this worldes joie, hou hit goth al to noht. 


c. 1300 


Nou hit is, and nou hit nys, 

Al so hit ner nere, ywys ; 

That moni rnon seith, soth hit ys : 

' Al goth bote Codes wille : 

Alle we shule deye, thah us like ylle. 

Al that gren me graueth grene, 

Nou hit faleweth albydene : 

Jesu, help that hit be sene 
Ant shild us from belle! 

For y not whider y shal, ne hou longe her duelle. 


/. this leves] these leaves. sike] sigh. nys] is not. al so hit 
ner nere] as though it had never been. soth] sooth. hote] hut, 
except. thah] though. faleweth] fadeth. albydene] altogether, 
y not wblder] I know not whither. her duelle] here dwell, 
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A Hymn to the F^irgin 

O F on that is so fayr and bright 
Velut marls Stella^ 

Brighter than the day is light, 

Parens et j^uella : 

Ic crie to the, thou see to me, 
Levedy, preye thi Sone for me, 

Tam pia^ 

That ic mote come to thee 
Marla, 

AI this world was for-lore 
Eva peccatricej 
Tyl our Lord was y-bore 
De te genetrice* 

With ave it went away 
Thuster nyth and comz the day 
Salutis ; 

The Welle springeth ut of the, 
Vlrtuth, 

Levedy, flour of alle thing, 

Rosa sine spinUj 
Thu here Jhesu, hevene Icings 
Gratia dlvlna : 

Of alle thu befst the pris, 

Levedy, queue of paradys 
JEhcta : 

Mayde milde, moder es 
Effecta, 

on] one. levedy] lady. timster] dark, 

8 V 


c. 1300 


pris] pri2e. 



ANONYMOUS : 


7 . Of a rose^ ct lovelj rose^ 

O f ct rose rs al my n song. 

c 1350 

L ESTENTT, lordynges, both elde and yinge, 

How this rose began to sprynge; 

Swych a rose to myn lykynge 

In al this word ne knowe I non. 

The Aungil came fro hevene tour, 

To grete Marye with gret honour, 

And seyde sche xuld here the flour 
That xulde breke the fyndes bond. 

The flour sprong in heye Bedlem, 

That is bothe bryht and schen : 

The rose is Mary hevene qwyn, 

Out of here bosum the blosme sprong. 

The ferste braunche is ful of myht, 

That sprang on Cyrstemesse nyht, 

The sterre schon ovef Bedlem bryht 
That is bothe brod and long. 

The secunde braunche sprong to helle, 

The fendys power doun to felle : 

Therein myht non sowle dwelle; 

Blyssid be the time the rose sprong 1 

The thredde braunche is good and swote, 

It sprang to heyene crop and rote, 

* Therein to dwellyn and ben our bote ; 

Every day it schewit in prystes hond, 

lestenyt] listen, word] world, xnld] should, schen] beautiful, 
hevene qwyn] heaven’s queen. bote] salvation. 

B 3 
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Prey we to here with gret honour, 

Che that bar the blyssid fiowr, 

Che be our helpe and our socour 

And schyd us fro the fyndes bond. 


ROBERT MANNYNG OF BRUNNE 

1260-1340 

8, "Praise ^ Women 

N O thyng ys to man so dere 

As -wommanys love in gode manere. 

A gode woininan is mannys blys, 

There her love right and stedfast ys. 

There ys no solas under hevene 
Of alle that a man ttiay nevene 
That shulde a man so moche glew 
As a gode womman that loveth true. 

Ne derer is none in Goddis hurde 
Than a chaste wommap with lovely worde. 


JOHN BARBOUR 

d. 1395 

p,. Freedom 

A 1 Fredotoe is a noble thing ! 

Fredome mays man to haiiF liking ; 

Fredome all solace to man gifhs, 

He levys at ese that frely levys ! 

A noble hart may haifF hane ese, 

Na ellys nocht that may him plese, ' 

nevenej name, glew] gladden, hurde] flock. 9. liking] 
liberty. na ellys "hoebt] not aught els^ ’ : • • . ' ,, 
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JOHN BARBOUR 


GyfF fredome fail; for fre liking 
Is yarnyt our all othir thing. 

Na he that ay has levyt fre 
May nocht knaw weill the propyrt^, 
The angyr, na the wretchyt dome 
That is couplyt to foule thyrldome. 
Bot gyff he had assayit it, 

Than all percjuer he suld it wyt ; 

And suld think fredome mar to prise 
Than all the gold in warld that is. 
Thus contrar thingis evirmar 
Discdweryngis off the tothir ar. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
10. - The Love Unfeigned 


I34O ’“I4OO 


YONGE fresshe folkes, he or she, 

In which that love up groweth with your age, 
Repeyreth hoom from wOrldly vanitee. 

And of your herte up-casteth the visage 
To thilke god that after his image 
Y ow made, and thinketh al nis but a fayre 
This wbrld, that passeth sone’ as fl cures fayre. 


And loveth him, the which that right for love 
Upon a cros, our soules fox to beye, 

First starf, and roos, and sit in hevene a-hove ; 
For he nil falsen ,np wight, dar I seye, 

That wol his herte al hoolly on him leye. 
And'sin he best to love is, and most rneke, 
What nedeth feyned loves for to seke ? 

p. yarnyt] yearned for. perquer] thoroughly, by heart. 

10 . repeyreth] repair ye. ' staiflldied. 
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ii, Balade 

H YD, Absolon, thy gilte tresses clere; 

Ester, ley thou thy meknesse al a-doun ; 
Hyd, Jonathas, al thy frendly manere ; 

Penalopee, and Marcia Catoun, 

Mak of your wyfhod no comparisoun ; 

Hyde ye your beautes, Isoude and Eleyne; 

My lady cometh, that al this may disteyne. 

Thy faire body, lat hit nat appere, 

Lavyne ; and thou, Lucresse of Rome toun, 

And Polixene, that boghten love so dere, 

And Cleopatre, with al thy passioun, 

Hyde ye your trouthe of love and your renoun ; 
And thou, Tisbe, that hast of love swich peyne 
My lady cometh, that al this may disteyne. 

Herro, Dido, Laudomia, alle y-fere, 

And Phyllis, hanging for thy Demophoun, 

And Canace, espyed by thy chere, 

Ysiphile, betraysed with Jasoun, 

Maketh of your trouthe neyther boost ne soun ; 
Nor Ypermistreor Adriane, ye tweyne; 

My lady cometh, that al this may distevne. 


12 . ^ 3 ierciles Beaute 

A Triple Roundel 

1. CAPTIVITY 

VOUR ^yen two wol slee me sodenly, 

^ I may the beaut^ of hem not sustene, 

So woundeth hit through-out my herte kene. 

JTJ. disteyne] bedim. . y-fere] together. 
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And but your word wol helen hastily 
My hertes wounde, whyl that hit is grene, 
Your eyen two wol slee me sodenly, 

I may the beaute of herii not sustene. 

Upon my trouthe I sey yow feithfully, 

That ye ben of my lyf and death the quene ; 
For with my deeth the trouthe shal be sene. 
Your eyen two wol slee me sodenly, 

I may the beaute of hem not sustene, 

So. woundeth hit through-out my herte kene. 

2. REJECTION 

So hath your beaute fro your herte chaced 
Pitee, that me ne availeth not to pleyne ; 

For Daunger halt your mercy in his cheyne. 

Gil ties my deeth thus han ye me purchaced ; 

I sey yow sooth, me nedeth not to feyne ; 

So hath your beaut^ fro your herte chaced 
Pitee, that me ne availeth not to pleyne. 

Allas! that nature hath in yow compassed 
So greet beaute, that no man may atteyne 
To mercy, though he sterve for the peyne. 

So hath your beaute fro your herte chaced 
Pitee, that me ne availeth not to pleyne; 

Tor Daunger halt your mercy in his cheyne. 

. 3. ESCAPE 

Sin I fro Love escaped am so fat, 

I never thenk to ben in his prison lene; 

Sin I am free, I counte him not a bene, 
holdeth. 
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He may answere, and seye this or that ; 

I do no fors, 1 speke right as I meno. 

Sin I fro Love escaped am so fat, 

I never thenk to ben in his prison lene. 

Love hath my name y-strike out of his sclat, 
And he is strike out of my bokes dene 
For ever-mo; ther is non other mene. 

Sin I fro Love escaped am so fat, 

I never thenk to ben in his prison lene ; 
Sin I am free, I counte him not a bene. 


THOMAS HOCCLEVE 

1368-9 ’-1450? 

ij. Lament J'or Chaucer 

A LLAS ! my worthi maister honorable, 

This landes verray tresor and richesse ! 

Deth by thy deth hath harme irreparable 
Unto us doon : hir vengeable duresse 
Despoiled hath this land of the swetnesse 
Of rethorik; for unto Tullius 
Was never man so lyk amonges us. 

Also who was hier in philosophie 
To Aristotle in our tonge but thou ? 

The steppes of Yirgile in poesie 

Thou folwedist eeke, men wot wel ynow. 

That combre-worlde that die my maister slow — 
Wolde I slayn were!--rDeth, was to laastyf 
To renne on thee and reve the thi lyf . . . 

X2, sclat] slate. ry. hicf] heir. comhre-worlde] encnmherer 
of earth. slow] slew. 
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THOMAS HOCCLEVE 


She myghte han taried hir vengeance a while 
Til that sum man had egal to the be; 

Nay, lat be that ! sche knew wel that this yle 
May never man forth brynge lyk to the, 

And hir office needes do niot she : 

God bad hir so, I truste as for the beste; 

0 maister, maister, God thi soule reste! 


JOHN LYDGATE 

’ i370?-i450? 

/ 4 . f^ox ultimct Crucis 

'^ARYE no lenger ; toward thyn heritage 
^ Hast on thy weye, and be of ryght good chere. 

Go eche day onward on thy pylgryitiage ; 

Thynke ho we short tyme thou hast abyden here. 

Thy place is bygged above the sterres clere, 

Noon erthly palys wrought in so statly wyse. 

Come on, my frend, my brother most entere ! 

For the I offered my blood in sacryfice. 


KING JAMES I OF SCOTLAND 

1394-1437 

Spring Song of the Birds 

l^^ORSCHIPPE ye that loveris bene this May, 

For of your blisse the Kalendis are begonne. 

And sing with us, Away, Winter, away! 

Cum, Somer, cum, the smete sesohn and sonne ! 

Awake for schame 1 that havte your hevynnis wonne, 
And amorously lift up your hedis all, 

Thank Lufe that list you to his merd call ! 

palys] palace. r/. suete] sweet. 


^ 4 ' bygged] built. 
Lufe] Love. 
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ROBERT HENRYSON 

1425-1500 

l6, Hohin md dMakyr/e 

"D OBIN sat on gude green hill, 

Xepand a flock of fe: 

Mirry Makyne said, him till 
‘ Robin, thou rew on me : 

I half thee luvit, loud and still, 

Thir yeiris twa or thre; 

My dule in dern bot gif thou dill, 

Doutless but dreid I de/ 

Robin answerit ^ By the Rude 
Na thing of luve I knaw, 

But keipis my scheip undir yon wud: 

Lo, quhair they raik on raw, 

Quhat has marrit thee in thy mude, 

Makyne, to me thou shaw ; 

Or quhat is luve, or to be lude? 

Fain wad I leir that law/ 

‘ At luvis lair gif thou will leir 
Tak thair ane ABC; 

Be heynd, courtass, and fair of feir, 

Wyse, hardy, and free : 

So that no danger do thee deir 
Quhat dule in dern thou dre ; 

Preiss thee with pain at all poweir 
Be patient and previe/ 

kepand] keeping. fe] sheep, cattle. him till] to him. 

dtilfe in dem] sorrow in secret dill] soothe^ hut dreid] without 
dread, i. e, there is no fear or doubt. raik on raw] range in 

row. Inde] loved. leir] learn. lair] lore. he;^d] gentle, 
feir] demeanour. deir] daunt. dre] endure. preiss] endeavour. 
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ROBERT HENRYSON 

Robin answerit hir agane, 

^ I wat nocht quhat is lufe ; 

But I half Tiiervel in certaine 
Quhat makis thee this wanrufe : 

The weddir is fair, and I am fain ; 

My scheip gois haill aboif ; 

And we wald pley us in this plane. 

They wald us baith reproif/ 

* Robin, tak tent unto ray tale, 

And wirk all as I reid, 

And thou sail haif my heart all haill, 

Eik and my maiden-heid; 

Sen God sendis bute for bail!. 

And for murnyng remeid, 

In dern with thee hot gif I daill 
Dowries I am bot deid/ 

^Makyne, to-raorn this ilka tyde 
And ye will meit rae heir, 

Peraventure my scheip may gang besyde, 

Quhyle we haif liggit full neir; 

But raawgre haif I, and I byde, 

Fra they begin to steir; 

Quhat lyis on heart I will nocht hyd ; 

Makyn, then mak gude cheir/ 

^ Robin, thou , reivis me roiff and rest ; 

I liive bot thee allane/ 

^ Makyne, adieu ! the sone gois west. 

The day is neir-hand gane/ 

waninfe] unrest, haill] heathy, whole. aboif] above, up 
yonder. and] if. . tak tent] give heed. leid] advise. bute 
for bail!] remedy for hurt. bob gif] but if, unless. daill] deal, 
mawgre haif I] I am reivis] robbest. roiff] quiet. 
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‘Robin, in dule I am so drest 
That lu7e will be my bane.V 
‘ Ga luve, Makyne, quhair-eyir thow list. 

For lemman I luve nane/ 

‘ Robin, I stand in sic a styll, 

I sicht and that full sair.^ 

‘Makyne, I haif been here this qiihyle; 

At hame God gif I wair/ 

‘ My huny, Robin, talk ane quhyll, 

Gif thow will do na mair/ 

‘ Makyn, sum uthir man begyle, 

For hamewart I will fair.’ 

Robin on his way is went 
As light as leif of tre ; 

Makyne murnit in hir intent, 

And trowd him nevir to se. 

Robin brayd attour the bent : 

Then Makyne cryit on hie, 

‘ Now may thow sing, for I am schent ! 

Quhat alis lufe at me i ’ 

Makyne went hame withowttin fail, 

Full wery eftir cowth weip; 

Then Robin in a ful fair daill 
Assemblit all his scheip. 

Be that sum part of Makynis aill 
Out-throw his hairt cowd creip; 

He fallowit hir fast thair till assaill, 

And till her tuke gude keip. 

drest] beset. lemman] mistress. sicht] sigh. in hir 
intent] in her inward thought, brayd] strode. bent] coarse 
grass. schent] destroyed. alis] ails. be that] by the time 
that. till] to. tuke keip] paid attention. 
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‘ Abyd, abyd, thow fair Makyne, 

A word for ony thing ; 

For all my luve, it sail be thyne, 

Withowttin departing. 

All haill thy hairt for till half myne 
Is all my cuvating ; 

My scheip to-mom, quhyle houris nyne, 

Will neid of no keping/ 

‘ Robin, thow hes hard soung and say, 

In gestis and storeis auljl, 

The man that will nocht quhen he may 
Sail haif nocht quhen he wald. 

I pray to Jesu every day, 

Mot eik thair cairis cauld 

That first preissis with thee to play 
Be firth, forrest, or fauld.* 

‘ Makyne, the nicht is soft and dry, 

The weddir is warme and fair. 

And the grene woid rycht neir ns by 
To walk attour all quhair: 

Thair ma na janglour us espy. 

That is to lufe contrair ; 

Thairin, Makyne, baith ye and I, 

Unsene we ma repair.' 

‘ Robin, that warld is all away, 

And quyt brocht till ane end: 

And nevir agane thereto, perfay, 

Sail it be as thow wend ; 

hard] heard. gestis] romanoes mot eik] may ad d to 

be] by. janglour] taleb|nrer. wend] weened. 
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For of my pane tlioW maid it play; 

And all in vane I spend; ; 

As thow hes done, sa sail I say, 
Murne on, I think to mend/’’ 

‘ Makyne, the howp of all my heill, 
My hairt on thee is sett; - 
And evirniair to thee be leill 
Quhill I may leif but lett ; 

Never to faill as utheris feill, 

Quhat grace that evir I gett/ 

‘ Robin, with thee I will nocht deill ; 
Adieu ! for thus we mett/ 

Makyne went hame blyth anneuche 
Attour the holttis hair ; 

Robin murnit, and Makyne leuche; 

Scho sang, he sichit sair: 

And so left him bakh w6 and wrench, 
In dolour and in cair,’ 

Kepand his bird under a huche 
Amangis the holttis hair. 


17. The Bludy Seth 

'^HIS hinder yeir I hard be tald 
Thair was a worthy King ; 

Dukis, Erlis, and Barronis bald, 

He had at his bidding. 

16 . howp] hope. but lett] without hindrance. anneuche] 

enough. holttis hair] grey woodlands. leuchc] laughed. 
wreuch] peevish. hnche] heuch, cliff. : 

17. hinder yeir] last year. 
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The Lord, was ancean and aid, 

And sexty yeiris cowth ring; 

He had a dochter fair to fald, 

A lusty Lady ying. 

Oif all fairheid scho bur the flour, 

And eik hir faderis air; 

Off lusty laitis and he honour, 

Meik hot and debonair : 

Scho wynnit in a bigly hour, 

On fold wes nane so fair, 

Princis luvit hir paramour 
In cuntreis our allquhair. 

Thair dwelt a lyt besyde the King 
A foull Gyand of ane; 

Stollin he has the Lady ying, 

Away with hir is gane, 

And kest her in his dungering 
Quhair licht scho micht se nane; 

Hungir and canid and grit thri sting 
Scho fand into hir waine. 

He wes the laithliest on to luk 
That on the grund mycht gang : 

His nailis wes lyk ane hellis cruk, 

Thairwith fyve quarteris lang ; 

ring] reign. fald] enfold. ying] young. fairheid] J)eanty. 
air] heir. laitis] manners. hot and] and also. scho wynnit] 

she dwelt. bigly] well-built. fold] earth. paramour] 
lovingly. our allquhair] all the world over. a lyt hesyde] 

a little, (i. e. close) beside. of ane] as any. kest] cast, 

dungering] dungeon. into hir waine] in her lodging. hellis 
cruk] hell-claw. 
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Thair wes nane that he ourtuk. 

In rycht or yit in wrang, 

Bot all in schondir he thame schuk, 

The Gyand wes so strang. 

He held the Lady day and nycht 
Within his deip dungeoun, 

He wald nocht gif of hir a sicht 
For gold nor yit ransoun— 

Eot gif the King mycht get a knycht. 

To fecht with his persoun, 

To fecht with him beth day and nycht, 

Quhill ane wer dungin doun. 

The King gart seik baith fer and neir, 

Beth be se and land, 

OK ony knycht gif he mycht heir 
Wald fecht with that Gyand ; ■ 

A worthy Prince, that had no peir, ' 

Hes tane the deid on hand 
For the luve of the Lady cleir, 

And held full trew cunnand. 

That Prince come prowdly to the toun 
Of that Gyand to heir, 

And fawcht with him, his awin persoun, 

And tuke him presoneir, 

And kest him in his awin dungeoun 
Allane withouten feir. 

With htingir, catild, and confusioun, 

As full weill worthy weir. 

qahill] until. dungin doun] beaten down, his awin persoun] 
himself. withouten feir] without companion. ' - 
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Syne brak the hour, had hame the bricht 
Unto her fadir fre. 

Sa evill wondit wes the Knycht 
That he behuvit to de ; 

Unlusum was his likame dicht, 

His sark was all bludy ; 

In all the world was thair a wicht 
So peteouss for to se ? 

The Lady murnyt and maid grit mane. 

With all her mekill mycht — 
luvit nevir lufe bot ane, 

That dulfnlly now is dicht ; 

God sen my lyfe were fra me tane 
Or I had seen yone sicht, 

Or ellis in begging evir to gane 
F urth with yone curtass knycht.^ 

He said ^ Fair lady, now mone I 
De, trestly ye me trow ; 

Take ye my serk that is bludy, 

And hing it forrow yow ; 

First think on it, and syne on me, 

Quhen men cumis yow to wow.’ 

The Lady said ^ Be Mary fre, 

Thairto I mak a vow.’ 

Quhen that scho lukit to the sark 
Scho thocht on the persoun, 

And prayit for him with all hir hart 
That lowsit hir of bandoun, 

the hricht] the fair one. likame] body. lowsit hir of 

bandoun] loosed, her from thraldom. 
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Quhair scho was wont to sit full merk 
Into that deip dungeoun ; 

And evir quhill scho wes in quert, 

That was hir a lessoun. 

Sa weill the Lady luvit the Knycht 
That no man wald scho tak: 

Sa sold we do our God of micht 
That did all for us mak; 

Quhilk fullily to deid was dicht, 

For sinful! manis sak, 

Sa suld we do beth day and nycht. 

With prayaris to him mak. 

This King is lyk the Trinitie, 

Baith in hevin and heir ; 

The manis saule to the Lady, 

The Gyand to Lucefeir, 

The Knycht to Chryst, that deit on tre 
And coft our synnis deir ; 

The pit to Hele with panis fell, 

The Syn to the woweir. 

The Lady was wowd, but scho said nay 
With men that wald hir wed ; 

Sa suld we wryth all sin away 
That in our breist is bred. 

I pray to Jesu Chryst v'enay, 

For ws his bind that bled, 

To be our help on domisday 
Quhair lawis ar straitly led. 

quert] prison, coft] bought. straitly led] stribtly carried out. 
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The saale is Godis dochtir deir, 
And eik his handewerk. 

That was betrayit with Lucefeir, 
Qnha sittis in hell ifull merk : 
Borrowit with Chrystis angell deir, 
Hend men, will ye nocht herk ? 
And for his lufe that bocht us deir 
Think on the Bludy SerkI 


WILLIAM DUNBAR 

1465-1520? 

/<?. To a Lady 

0 WEET rois of vertew and of gentilness, 

^ Delytsum lily of everie lusty nes, 

Richest in bontie and in bewtie clear, 

And everie vertew that is wenit dear, 

Except onlie that ye are niercyless 

Into your garth this day I did persew; 

There saw I flowris that fresche were of hew ; 

Baith c^uhyte and reid most lusty were to seyne, 
And halesome herbis upon stalkis greene ; 

Yet leaf nor flowr find could I nane of rew. 

1 doubt that Merche, with his cauld blastis keyne. 
Has slain this gentil herb, that I of mene ; 

Quhois piteous death dois to ray heart sic paine 
That I would make to plant his root againe,— 
So confortand his levis unto me bene. 

77. hend] gentle. rois] rose. wenit] weened, esteemed, 

garth] garden-close. to seyne] to see. that I of mene] 

that I complain of, mourn for. 
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Ip. Tn Hmour of the Ctty f London 
T ONDONj thou art of townes A per se. 

Soveraign of cities, seemliest in sight, 

Of high renoun, riches and royaltie; 

Of lordis, barons, and many a goodly knyght ; 

Of most delectable lusty ladies bright; 

Of famous prelatis, in habitis clericall ; 

Of merchauntis full of substaunce and of myght : 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Gladdith anon, thou lusty Troynovaunt, 

Citie that some tyme cleped was New Troy ; 

In all the erth, imperiall as thou stant, , 

Pryncesse of townes, of pleasure and of joy, 

A richer restith under no Christen roy; 

For manly power, with craftis natural!, 

Fourmeth none fairer sith the flode of Noy: 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Gemme of all joy, jasper of jocunditie, 

Most myghty carbuncle of Yertue and valour ; 
Strong Troy in vigour and in strenuytie ; 

Of royall cities rose and geraflour ; 

Empress of townes, exalt in honour; 

In beawtie heryng the crone imperiall ; 

Swete paradise precelling in pleasure; 

London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Above zl\ ryvers thy Ryv^r hath renowne. 

Whose beryall stremys, pleasaunt and preclare. 
Under thy lusty wallys renneth down. 

Where many a swan doth swymme with wyngis fair ; 

gladdith] rejoice. Troynovaunt] Troja nova or Tmovantuin. 

fouxmeth] appeareth. geraflour] gillyflower. 
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Where many a barge doth saile and row with are ; 
Where many a ship doth rest with top-royalL 
O, towne of townes ! patrone and not compare, 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Upon thy lusty Brigge of pylers white 
Been merchauntis full royall to behold; 

Upon thy stretis goeth many a semely knyght 
In velvet gownes and in cheynes of gold. 

By Julyus Cesar thy Tour founded of old 
May be the hous of Mars victoryall, 

Whose artillary with tonge may not be told : 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Strong be thy wallis that about thee standis ; 

Wise be the people that within thee dwellis ; 

Fresh is thy ryver with his lusty strandis ; 

Blith be thy chirches, wele sownyng be thy bellis ; 
Rich be thy merchauntis in substaunce that excellis ; 
F air be their wives, right lovesom, white and small ; 

Glere be thy virgyns, lusty under kellis : 

London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Thy famous Maire, by pryncely governaunce, 

With sword of justice thee ruleth prudently. 

No Lord of Parys, Venyce, or Floraunce 
In dignitye or honour goeth to hym nigh. 

He is exampler, loode-ster, and guye; 

Principall patrone and rose orygynalle, 

Above all Maires as maister most worthy: 

London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

kellis] hoods, head-dresses. 


are], oar, 
guye] guide. 


small] slender. 
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20. On the Nativity ^ Christ 

J^ORATE coelt desuper I 
^ Hevins, distil your balmy schouris ! 
For now is risen the bricht day-ster, 

Fro the rose Mary, flour of flouris : 

The cleir Sone, quhom no cloud devouris, 
Surmounting Phebus in the Est, 

Is cumin of his he^inly touris : 

Rf noUs Fuer natm est 


Archangellis, angellis, and dompnationis, ‘ 

Tronis, potestatis, and marteiris seir, 

And all ye hevinly operationis, 

Ster, planeit, firmament, and spheir, 

Fire, erd, air, and water cleir, 

To Him gife loving, most and lest, 

That come in to so meik maneir ;■ 

Ft nohis Fuer natus est 

Synnaris be glad, and penance do, 

And thank your Maker hairtfully; 

For he that ye mjcht nocht come to 
To you is cumin full humbly 
Your soulis with his blood to buy 
. And loose you of the fiendis grrest — 

And only of his own mercy 
Fro nobis Fuer natus est. 

All clergy do to him inclyne, 

And bow unto that bairn benyng, 

And do your observance divyne 
To him that is of kingis King : 

schouris] showers. cumin] come, entered. seir] various, 
erd] earth. lest] least. synnaris] sinners. benyng] benign. 
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Encense his altar, read and sing 
In holy kirk, with mind degest, 

Him honouring attour all thing 
Qui nobis Puer natus est. 

Celestial foulis in the air, 

Sing with your nottis upon hicht, 

In iirthis and in forrestis fair 

Be myrthful now at all your mycht ; 
For passit is your dully nicht, 

Aurora has the cloudis perst, 

The Sone is risen with glaidsum licht, 
Et nobis Puer natus esL 


Now spring up flouris fra the rute, 
Revert you upward naturaly, 

In honour of the blissit frute 

That raiss up fro the rose Mary ; 
Lay out your levis lustily, 

Fro deid take life now at the lest 
In wirschip of that Prince worthy 
Qui nobis Puer natus est. 


Sing, hevin imperial, most of hicht! 

Regions of air male armony ! 

All fish in flud and fowl of flicht 
Be mirthful and mak melody! 

All Gloria in excelsis cry 1 
Heaven, erd, se, man, bird, and best, — 
He that is crownit abone the sky 
Pro nobis Puer natus estf 


attour] over, above, 
best] Least. 


raiss] rose. 


ag 


perst] pierced. 
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21. Lament for the Makers 

T THAT in heill was and gladness 
Am trublit now >vith great sickness 
And feblit with inlirmitie : — 

Timor Mortis coniurbat me. 

Our plesance here is all vain glory. 

This fals world is but transitory, 

The flesh is bruckle, the Feynd is slee: — 

Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

The state of man does change and vary, 

Now sound, now sick, how blyth, now sary. 

Now dansand niirry, now like to die: — 

Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

No state in Erd here standis sicker; 

As with the wynd wavis the wicker 
So wannis this world’s vanitie ; — 

Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

Unto the Death gois all Estatis, 

Princis, Prelatis, and Potestatis, 

Baith rich and poor of all degree : — 

Timor Mortis conturhat me* 

He takis the knichtis; in to the field 
Enarmit under helm and scheild; 

Victor he is at all mellie : — 

Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

heill] health. bruckle] brittle, feeble. slee] sly. dansand] 
dancing. sicker] sure. wicker] willow. wannis] wanes, 
mellie] mellay. 
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That strong unmerciful tyrand 
Takis, on the motheris breast sowkand. 

The babe full of benignitie: — 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

He takis the campion in the stour, 

The captain closit in the tour, 

The lady in hour full of bewtie : — 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

He spairis no lord for his piscence, 

Na clerk for his intelligence; 

His awful straik may no man flee 
Timor Mortis conturbat ms. 

Art»magicianis and astrologgis, 

Rethoris, logicianis, and theologgis, 

Them helpis no conclusionis slee : — 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

In medecine the most practicianis, 

Leechis, surrigianis, and physicianis, 

Themself from Death may not supplee: — 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

I see that makaris amang the lave 

Playis here their jsadyanis, syne gois to grave; 

Sparit is nocht their facultie: — 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

He has done petuously devour 
The noble Chaucer, of makaris hour, 

The Monk of Bury, and Gower, all three : — 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

sowkand] sticking. campion] champion. stour] fight, 

piscence] puissance. straik] stroke. supplee] save. makaris] 
poets. the lave] the leave, the rest. padyanis] pageants. 
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The good Sir Hew of Eglintoun, 

Ettrick, Heriot, and Wintoun, 

He has tane out of this cuntrie: — 

Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

That scorpion fell has done infeck 
Maister John Clerk, and James Afflek, 

Fra baliat-making and tragedie: — 

Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

Holland and Barbour he has berevit; 

Alasl that he not with us levit 
Sir Mungo Lockart of the Lee: — 

Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

Clerk of Tranent eke he has tane. 

That made the anteris of Gawaine; 

Sir Gilbert Hay endit has he: — 

Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

He has Blind Harry and Sandy Traill 
Slain with his schour of mortal hail, 

Quhilk Patrick Johnstom might nought flee; — 
Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

He has reft Merseir his endite, 

That did in luve so lively write, 

So short, so quick, of sentence hie 
Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

He has tane Rowll of Aberdene, 

And gentill Rowll of Corstorphine ; 

Two better fallowis did no man see : — 

Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

anteris] adventures. schour] shower, endite] inditing, 

fallowis] fellows. 
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In Dunfermline he has tane Broun 
With Maister Robert Henrysoun ; 

Sir John the Ross enbrast has he : — 
Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

And he has now tane, last of a, 

Good gentil Stobo and Quintin Shaw, 
Of quhom all wichtis hes pitie : — 
Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

Good Maister Walter Kennedy 
In point of Death lies verily ; 

Great ruth it were that so suld be:— 
Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

Sen he has all my brother tane. 

He will naught let me live alane ; 

Of force I man his next prey be : — 
Timor Mortis conturhat me. 

Since for the Death remeid is none, 
Best is that we for Death dispone, 
After our death that live may we : — 
Timor Mortis conturhat me. 


ANONYMOUS 

15th Cent. 

22. May in the Green-Wood 

tn somer when the shawes be sheyne, 

^ And leves be large and long, 

Hit is full merry in feyre foreste 
To here the foulys song. 

21, wichtis] wights, persons. man] must. dispone] make 
disposition. ® 22. sheyne] bright, 

2245 C 
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To se the dere draw to the dale 
And leve the hiiles hee, 

And shadow him in the leves grene 
Under the green-wode tree. 

Hit befell on Whitsontide 
Early in a May mornyng, 

The Sonne up faire can shyne, 

And the briddis mery can syng. 

‘ This is a mery mornyng/ said Litulle Johne, 
^Be.Hym that dyed on tre; 

A more mery man than I am one 
Lyves not in Christiant^. 

‘ Pluk up thi hert, my dere mayster/ 

Litulle Johne can say, 

‘ And thynk hit is a fulle fayre tyme 
In a mornynge of May.’ 


2^. Carol 

15th Cent. 

T SING of a maiden 
^ That is makeles j 
King of all kings 
To her son she ches. 

He came al so still 
There his mother was, 

As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 


makeles] matchless. 


ches] chose. 
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I woo her with hem wherever she go. 
These hands for her so friendly' fought 
Qma amove langueo. 

Marvel not, man, though I sit still. 

See, love hath shod me wonder strait: 
Buckled my feet, as was her will, 

With sharpe nails (well thou may’st wait !) 
In my love was never desait ; 

All my membres I have opened her to; 

My body I made her herte’s bait 
Qma amove langneo. 

In my side I have made her nest; 

Look in, how weet a wound is here ! 

This is her chamber, here shall she rest, 
That she and I may sleep in fere. 

Here may she wash, if any filth were; 
Here is seat for all her woe ; 

Come when she will, she shall have cheer 
Quia amove langueo, 

I will abide till she be ready, 

I will her sue if she say nay ; 

If she be retchless I will be greedy, 

If she be dangerous I will her pray ; 

If she weep, then bide I ne may: 

Mine arms ben spread to clip her me to. 
Cry once, I come : now, soul, assay 
Quia amove langueo. 

Fair love, let us go play: 

Apples ben ripe in my gardayne. 

halt] resting-place. weet] wet. in fere] together. 
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I shall thee clothe in a new array, 

Thy meat shall be milk, honey and wine* 
Fair love, let us go dine; 

Thy sustenance is in my crippe, lo I 
Tarry thou not, my fair spouse mine. 

Quia amore langueo* 

If thou be foul, I shall thee make clean ; 
If thou be sick, I shall thee heal ; 

If thou mourn ought, I shall thee mene:; 
Why wilt thou not, fair love, with me d 
Foundest thou ever love so leal ? 

What wilt thou, soul, that I shall do I 
I may not unkindly thee appeal 
Quia amore langueo. 

What shall I do now with my spouse 
But abide her of my gentleness. 

Till that she look out of her house 
Of fleshly affection ? love mine she is ; 
Her bed is made, her bolster is bliss, 

Her chamber is chosen ; is there none n 
Look out on me at the window of kinde 
Quia amore langueo* 

My love is in her chamber : hold your 
Make ye no noise, but let her sleep. 

My babe I would not were in disease, 

I may not hear my dear child weep. 

With my pap I shall her keep; 

Ne marvel ye not though I tend her to ; 
This wound in my side had ne’er be so 
But Quia amore langueo, 

crippe] scrip. mene] care for. 
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ANONYMOUS 


She, I say not nay, hut that all day 
It is both written and said 
That woman’s faith is, as who saith, 

All utterly decay d : 

But nevertheless, right good witness 
In this case might be laid 
That they love true and continue: 

Record the Nut-brown Maid, 

Which,, when her love came her to prove. 
To her to make hits moan. 

Would not depart ; for in her heart 
She loved but him alone. 

He, Then between us let us discuss 
What was all the manere 
Between them two : we will also 
Tell all the pain in fere 
That she was in. Now I begin, 

So that ye me answers : 

Wherefore all ye that present he, 

/ pray you, give an ear, 

1 am the Knight, I come by night, 

As secret as I can, 

Saying, Alas ! thus standeth the case, 

I am a banished man. 

She, And I your will for to fulfil 
In this will not refuse ; 

Trusting to show, in wordes few, 

That men have an ill use — 

To their own shame — women to Marne, 
And causeless them accuse, 

in fere] in company together. 
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ANONYMOUS 


He. I can believe it shall you grieve, 

And somewhat you distrain 5 
But afterward, your paines hard 
Within a day or' twain 
Shall soon aslake; and ye shall take 
Comfort to you again. 

Why should ye ought ? for, to make thought, 
Your labour were in vain. 

And thus I do ; and pray you to, 

As hartely as I can : 

For I must to the green- wood go, 

Alone, a banished man. 

She. Now, sith that ye have showed to me 
The secret of your mind, 

I shall be plain to you again, 

Like as ye shall me find. 

Sith it is so that ye will go, 

I will not live behind. 

Shall never be said the Nut-brown Maid 
Was to her love unkind. 

Make you ready, for so am I, 

Although it were anone : 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He. Yet I you rede to take good heed 
What men will think and say : 

Of young, of old, it shall be told 
That ye be gone away 
Your wanton will for to fulfil. 

In green-wood you to play; 
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And that ye might for your delight 
No longer make delay 
Rather than ye should thus for me 
Be called an ill woman 
Yet would I to the green- wood go, 
Alone, a banished man. 

She. Though it be sung of old and young 
That I should be to blame, 

Theirs be the charge that speak so large 
In hurting of my name : 

For I will prove that faithful love 
It is devoid of shame ; 

In your distress and heaviness 
To part with you the same: 

And sure all tho that do not so 
True lovers are they none : 

For in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He, I counsel you, Remember how 
It is no maiden^s law 
Nothing to doubt, but to run out 
To wood with an outlaw. 

For ye must there in your hand bear 
A bow ready to draw ; 

And as a thief thus must you live 
Ever in dread and awe ; 

Whereby to you great harm might grow ; 

Yet had I iiever than 
That I had to the green-wood go, 

Alone, a banished man. 


part with] share with. 


tho] those. 
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She. I think not nay but as ye say; 

It is no maiden's lore ; 

But love may make me for your sake, 
As I have said before, 

To come on foot, to bunt and shoot, 

T 0 get us meat and store ; 

For so that I your company 
May have, I ask no more. 

From which to part it maketh my heart 
As cold as any stone ; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He. For an outlilw this is the law. 

That men him take and bind : 

Without pitie, hangM to be, 

And waver with the wind. 

If I had need (as God forbedel) 

What socours could ye find ? . 

Forsooth I trow, you and your bow 
For fear would draw behind. 

And no rnervail ; for little avail 
Were in your counsel than ; 

Wherefore I'll to the green-wood go, 
Alone, a banished man. 

She. Right well know ye that women be 
But feeble for to fight ; 

No womanhede it is, indeed, 

To be bold as a knight: 

Yet in such fear if that ye were - 
With enemies day and night, 
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ANONYMOUS 


He, If ye go thyder, ye must consider, 

When ye have lust to dine, 

There shall no meat be for to gete, 
Nether here, ale, ne wine, 

Ne shetes clean, to lie between, 

Made of thread and twine; 

None other house, but leaves and boughs. 
To cover your head and mine. 

Lo, mine heart sweet, this ill di^te 
Should make you pale and wan : 
Wherefore Til to the green-wood go, 
Alone, a banished man. 

She, Among the wild deer such an archere, 
As men say that ye be, 

Ne may not fail of good vitayle 
Where is so great plenty : 

And water clear of the rivere 
Shall be full sweet to me; 

With which in hele I shall right wele 
Endure, as ye shall see; 

And, or we go, a bed or two 
I can provide anone ; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He, Lo yet, before, ye must do more. 

If ye will go with me : 

As, cut your hair up by your ear. 

Your kirtle by the knee ; 

With bow in hand for to withstand 
Your enemies, if need be; 


health. 
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And this same night, before daylight, 
To woodward will I flee. 

If that ye will all this fulfil, 

Do it shortly as ye can; 

Else will I to the green-wood go, 
Alone, a banished man. 


She, I shall as now do more for you 
Than ’longeth to womanhede ; 

To short my hair, a bow to bear. 

To shoot in time of need. 

O my sweet mother! before all other 
For you I have most drede ! 

But now, adieu! I must ensue 
Where fortune doth me lead. 

All this make ye : Now let us flee ; 
The day cometh fast upon : 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He, Nay, nay, not so ; ye shall not go, 
And I shall tell you why — 

Your appetite is to be light 
Of love, I well espy: 

For, right as ye have said to me. 

In likewise hardily 

Ye would answere whosoever it were, 

In way of company: 

It is said of old. Soon hot, soon cold ; 
And so is a woman : 

Wherefore I to the wood will go, 

Alone, a banished man. 
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She» If ye take heed, it is no need 
Such words to say to me ; 

For oft ye prayed, and long assayec 
Or I loved you, parde : 

And though that I of ancestry 
A baron’s daughter be. 

Yet have you proved how I you lo’' 
A s<iuire of low degree ; 

And ever shall, whatso befall 
, To die therefore anone; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He. A baron’s child to be beguiled, 

It were a cursed deed ! 

To be felaw with an outlaw — 
Almighty God forbedel 
Yet better were the poor squyere 
Alone to forest yede 
Than ye shall say another day 
That by my cursM rede 
Ye were betrayed. Wherefore, good 
The best rede that 1 can, . 

Is, that I to the green-wood go, 
Alone, a banished man. . 

She. Whatever befall, I never shall 
Of this thing be upbraid ; 

But if ye go, and leave me so. 

Then have ye me betrayed. 
Remember you wele, how that ye d 
For if ye, as ye said, 


went. 
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Be so unkind to leave behind 
Your love, the Nut-brown Maid, 

Trust me truly that I shall die 
Soon after ye be gone : 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He^ If that ye went, ye should repent; 

For in the forest now 

I have purveyed me of a maid 
Whom I love more than you: 

Another more fair than ever ye were 
I dare it well avow; 

And of you both each should be wroth 
With other, as I trow: 

It were mine ease to live in peace ; 

So will I, if I can : 

Wherefore I to the wood will go, 

Alone, a banished man. 

She, Though in the wood I understood 
Ye had a paramour, 

All this may nought remove my thought, 
But that I will be your’ : 

And she shall find me soft and kind 
And courteis every hour; 

Glad to fulfil all that she will 
Command me, to my power: 

For had ye, lo, an hundred mo, 

Yet would I be that one: 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 
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He, Mine own dear lore, I see the prove 
That ye be kind and true; 

Of maid, of wife, in all my life, 

The best that ever I knew. 

Be merry and glad ; be no more sad ; 

The case is changM new; 

For it were ruth that for your truth 
Ye should have cause to rue. 

Be not dismayed, whatsoever I said 
To you when ' I began: 

I will not to the green- wood go ; 

I am no banished man. 

She, These tidings be more glad to me 
Than to be made a queen, 

If I were sure they should endure; 

But it is often seen 

When men will break promise they speak 
The wordis on the splene. 

Ye shape some wile me to beguile, 

And steal from me, I ween: 

Then were the case worse than it was, 
And I more wo-begone: 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He, Ye shall not nede further to drede: 

I will not disparage 
You (God defend), sith you descend 
Of so great a linage. 

Now understand: to Westmoreland, 
Which is my heritage, 

on the splene] that is, in haste. 
so 
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I will you bring ; and with a ring. 

By way of marriage 
I will you take, and lady make, 

As shortly as I can : 

Thus have you won an Earles son, 

And not a banished man, 

ller£ may ye see that avomen be 
In love meek^ kind^ and stable ; 

Let never man reprove them than^ 

Or call them variable ; 

But rather pray God that vue may 
To them be comfortable ; 

Which sometime proveth such as He lovethj 
If they he charitable^ 

For sith men avould that voomen should 
Be meek to them each one j 
Much more ought they to God ohey^ 

And serve but Him alone^ 


26. ye came Jrom the Holy Land 

idth Cent. 

A S ye came from the holy land 
Of Walsinghame, 

Met you not with my true love 
By the way as you came ? 

How should I know your true love, 

That have met many a one 
As I came from the holy land, 

That have come, that have gone ? 
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She is neither white nor brown, 

But as the heavens fair ; 

There is none hath her form divine 
In the earth or the air. 

Such a one did I meet, good sir, 

Such an angelic face, 

Who like a nymj)h, like a queen, did appear 
In her gait, in her grace. 

She hath left me here alone 
All alone, as unknown. 

Who sometime did me lead with herself, 
And me loved as her own. 

What’s the cause that she leaves you alone 
And a new way doth take, 

That sometime did love you as her own, 
And her joy did you make? 

I have loved her all my youth, 

But now am old, as you see : 

Love likes not the falling fruit. 

Nor the withered tree. 

Know that Love is a careless child. 

And forgets promise past : 

He is blind, he is deaf when he listj 
And in faith never fast. 

His desire is a dureless content. 

And a trustless joy ; 

He is won with a world of despair. 

And is lost with a toy. 
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ANONYMOUS 


But now I see most cruellye 
He cares ne for my babe nor me — 

Balow, la-low ! 

Lie still, my darling, sleep awhile. 

And when thou wak’st thoUle sweetly smile 
But smile not as thy father did, 

To cozen maids; nay, God forbid! 

But yet I fear thou wilt go near 
Thy father’s heart and face to bear — 

Balow, la-low! 

I cannot choose but ever will 
Be loving to thy father still; 

Where’er he go, where’er he ride, 

My love with him doth still abide ; 

In weal or woe, where’er he go, 

My heart shall ne’er depart him fro — 
Balow, la-low! 

But do not, do not, pretty mine, 

To faynings false thy heart incline! 

Be loyal to thy lover true, 

And never change her for a new: 

If good or fair, of her have care 
For women’s banning ’s wondrous sare— > 
Balow, la-low! 

Bairn, by thy face I will beware ; 

Like Sirens’ words, I’ll come not near; 

My babe and I together will live ; 

He’ll comfort me when cares do grieve. 

My babe and ! right soft will lie, 

And ne’er respect man’s crueltye— 

Balow, la-low 1 
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Farewell, farewell, the falsest youth 
That ever kist a woman’s mouth ! 

I wish all maids be warn’d - by me 
Never to trust man’s curtesye ; 

For if we do but chance to bow, 

They’ll use us then they care not how — 
Balow, la-low ! 


2p. The Old Cloak 

i6th Cent (?) 

'^HIS winter’s weather it waxeth cold, 

And frost it freezeth on every hill, 

And Boreas blows his blast so bold 
That all our cattle are like tQ spill. 

Bell, my wife, she loves no strife ; 

She said unto me quietlye, 

Rise up, and save cow Crumbock’s life ! 

Man, put thine old cloak about thee 1 

He, O Bell my wife, why dost thou flyte? 

Thou kens my cloak is very thin : 

It is so bare and over worn, 

A cricks thereon cannot renn. 

Then I’ll no longer borrow nor lend ; 

For once I’ll new apparell’d be; 

To-morrow I’ll to town and spend; 

For I’ll have a new cloak about me, 

Bhe, Cow Crumbock is a very good cow: 

She has been always true to the pail; 

She has helped us to butter, and cheese, I trow, 
And other things she will not fail, 
flyte] scold. 
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I would be loth to see her pine. 

Good husbandj counsel take of me: 

It is not for us to go so fine — 

Man, take thine old cloak about thee 1 

He. My cloak it was a very good cloak, 

It hath been always true to the wear ; 

But now it is not worth a groat: 

I have had it four and forty year’. 

Sometime it was of cloth in grain : 

^Tis now but a sigh clout, as you may see : 
It will neither hold out wind nor rain ; 

And ril have a new cloak about me. 

She. It is four and forty years ago 

Sine the one of us the other did ken ; 

And we have had, betwixt us two, 

Of children either nine or ten : 

We have brought them up to women and men : 

In the fear of God I trow they be. 

And why wilt thou thyself niisken? 

Man, take thine old cloak about thee! 

He. 0 Bell my wife, why dost thou flyte ? 

Now is now, and then was then: 

Seek now all the world throughout, 

Thou kens not clowns from gentlemen ; 

They are clad in black, green, yellow and blue, 
So far above their own degree. 

Once in my life Fll take a view; 

For ril have a new cloak about me. 

cloth in grain] scarlet cloth. sigh clout] a rag for itadiliif . 
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She, . King Stephen was a worthy peer j 

His breeches cost him but a crown ; 

He held them sixpence all too dear, 
Therefore he called the tailor ‘lown/ 

He was a king and wore the crown, 

And thou’se but of a low degree: 

It^s pride that puts this country down: 

Man, take thy old cloak about thee I 

He, Bell my wife, she loves not strife, 

Yet she will lead me, if she can; 

* And to maintain an easy life 

, I oft must yield, though I’m good-man. 
It’s not for a man with a woman to threap, 
Unless he first give o’er the plea: 

As we began, so will we keep, 

And I’ll take my old cloak about me. 


JOHN SKELTON 

1460?- 1529 

SO, To Jdlstress Jklargery^ fTentworth 

Y\^ITH margerain gentle, 

The flower of goodlihead, 

Embroidered the mantle 
Is of your maidenhead. 

Plainly I cannot giose; 

Ye be, as I divine, 

The pretty primrose. 

The goodly columbine. 

2^, threap] argue. jo. margerain] marjoram. 
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Benign, courteous, and meek. 
With wordes well devised ; 
In you, who list to seek, 

Be virtues well comprised. 
With margerain gentle, 

The flower of goodlihead, 
Embroidered the mantle 
Is of your maidenhead. 


To Mistress Margaret Hussey 

T^ERRY Margaret 
'**^‘*‘ As midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower: 

With solace and gladness, 

Much mirth and no madness, 

All good and no badness; 

So joyously, 

* So maidenly, 

So womanly 
Her demeaning 
In every thing, 

Far, far passing 
That I can indite, 

Or suffice to write 
. Of Merry Margaret 
As midsummer dower, 

Geritle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower. 


JOHN SKELTON 


As • patient and still 
And as full of good will 
As fair Isaphill, 
Coliander, 

Sweet pomander. 

Good Cassanderj 
Steadfast of thought, 

Well made, well wrought, 
Far may be sought, 

Ere that ye can find 
So courteous, so kind 
As merry Margaret, 

This midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower. 


STEPHEN HAWES 

d. 1523 

The True Knight 

TpJ'OR knighthood is not in the feats of warre, 

-As for to fight in quarrel right or wrong, 

13x11: in a cause which truth can not defarre: 

JBTe ought himself for to make sure and strong, 
Justice to keep mixt with mercj^ among: 

And no quarrell a knight ought to take 
But for a truth, or for the common's sake. 

ijt. l»ap>h.iU3 Hypsipyle. coliander] coriander seed, an aromatic, 
|#^tiiiisiixcler3I a ball of perfume. Cassander] Cassandra. 

fiefAxreJ undo. 
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STEPHEN HAWES 

53. An Kpitapb 

MORTAL folk, you may behold and see 
How I lie here, sometime a mighty knight ; 
The end of joy and all prosperitee 

Is death at last, thorough his course and might ; 
After the day there cometh the dark night, 

For though the daye be never so long, 

At last the bells ringeth to evensong. 

SIR THOMAS WYATT 

I503-154* 

54 . Forget mt yet 

The Lover Meeeechdh his Mistress not to Forget his 
Steac^ast Faith and True Intent 

"PORGET not yet the tried intent 
^ Of such a truth as I have meant; 

My great travail so gladly spent, 

Forget not yet ! 

Forget not yet when first began 
The weary life ye know, since whan 
The suit, the service, none tell can; 

Forget not yet ! 

Forget not yet the great assays, 

The cruel wrong, the scornful ways. 

The painful patience in delays, 

Forget not yet ! 

Forget notl O, forget not this !— 

How long ago hath been, and is, 

The mind that never meant amiss — 

Forget not yet ! 
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Forget not then thine own approved, 
The which so long hath thee so loved, 
Whose steadfast faith yet never moved: 
F orget not this ! 


jy. The Appeal 

dn Earnest Suit to his Unkind Mistress^ not to 
Forsake him 

\ ND wilt thou leave me thus ! 

Say nay, say nay, for shame ! 

— To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame. 

And wilt thou leave me thus? 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 

That hath loved thee so long 
In wealth and woe among : 

And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 

That hath given thee my heart 
Never for to depart 
Neither for pain nor smart : 

And wilt thou leave me thus? 

Say n^y ! say nay ! 

jjX. grame] sorrow. 
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And wilt thou leave me thus, 
And have no more pitye 
Of him that loveth thee? 

Alas, thy cruelty! 

And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay 1 say nay | 


A Revocation 


^HAT should I say? 
^ — Since Faith is dead. 
And Truth away 
From you is fled? 

Should I be led 
With doubleness ? 

Nay! nay! mistress. 


I promised you, 

And you promised me. 
To be as true 
As I would be. 

But since I see 
Your double bean. 
Farewell my part! 

Thought for to take 
’Tis not my mind ; 

But to forsake 
One so unkind; 

And as I find 
So will I trust. 
Farewell, unjust! 



SIR THOMAS WYATT 


Can ye say nay 
But that you said 
That I alway 

Should be obeyed? 
And — thus betrayed 
Or that I wist ! 
Farewell, unkistl 


57 . Vixi TneUis Nuper Idoneus . . . 

'^HEY flee from me that sometime did me seek, 

^ With naked foot stalking within my chamber: 
Once have I seen them gentle, tame, and meek, 

That now are wild, and do not once remember 
That sometime they have put themselves in danger 
To take bread at my hand ; and now they range, 
Busily seeking in continual change. 

Thanked be fortune, it hath been otherwise 
Twenty times better; but once especial — 

In thin array: after a pleasant guise, 

When her loose gown did from her shoulders fall, 
And she me caught in her arms long and small, 
And therewithal so sweetly did me kiss. 

And softly said, ‘ Dear hearty ho^ like jou this P ^ 

It was no dream ; for I lay broad awaking : 

But all is turn’d now, through my gentleness, 

Into a bitter fashion of forsaking; 

And I have leave to go of her goodness ; 

And she also to use new-fangleness. 

But since that I unkindly so am servM, 

^ How like you this ? ’ — -what hath she now deserved ? 
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To His Lute 


M y lute, awake! perform the last 

Labour that thou and I shall waste, 
And end that I have now begun; 

For when this song is said and past, 

My lute, be still, for I have done. 


As to be heard where ear is none, 

As lead to grave in marble stone, 

My song may pierce her heart as soon ; 
Should we then sing, or sigh, or moan? 
No, no, my lute ! for I have done. 


The rocks do not so cruelly 
Repulse the waves continually. 

As she my suit and affectidn; 

So that I am past remedy : 

Whereby my lute and I have done. 

Proud of the spoil that thou hast got 
Of simple hearts thorough Love’s shot, 

By whom, unkind, thou hast them won 
Think not he hath his bow forgot, 
Although my lute and I have done. 

Vengeance shall fall on thy disdain. 

That makest but game of earnest pain: 

Trow not alone under the sun 
Unquit to cause thy lover’s plain, 
Although my lute and I have done. 
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May chance thee lie wither’d and old 
The winter nights that are so cold, 
Plaining in vain unto the moon : 

Thy wishes then dare not be told: 

Care then who list ! for I have done. 

And then may chance thee to repent 
The time that thou has lost and spent 
To cause thy lover’s sigh and swoon : 
Then shalt thou know beauty but lent, 
And wish and want as I have done. 

Now cease, my lute ! this is the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste, 

And ended is that we begun : 

Now is this song both sung and past — 
My lute, be still, for I have done. 


HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY 

1516-47 

Sp. T>escription ^ Spring 

Wherein each thing renews^ save only the JLover 

'^HE soote season, that bud and bloom forth brings, 
With green hath clad the hill and eke the vale : 

The nightingale with feathers new she sings; 

The turtle to her make hath told her tale. 

Summer is come, for every spray now springs : 

The hart hath hung his old head on the pale; 

The buck in brake his winter coat he flings; 

The fishes flete with new repaired scale. 

^9. make] mate. 

2246 
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The adder all her slough away she slings ; 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies smale ; 

The busy bee her honey now she mings ; 

Winter is worn that was the flowers’ bale. 

And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs. 

40 , Complaint of the Absence of Her Lover 
being tipon the Sea 

O HAPPY dames ! that may embrace 
The fruit of your delight, 

Help to bewail the woful case 
And eke the heavy plight 
Of me, that wonted to rejoice 
The fortune of my pleasant choice : 

Good ladies, help to fijl my mourning voice. 

In ship, freight with rememberance 
Of thoughts and pleasures past, 

He sails that hath in governance 
My life while it will last : 

With scalding sighs, for lack of gale, 

Furthering his hope, that is his sail. 

Toward me, the swete port of his avail. 

Alas! how oft in dreams I see 
Those eyes that were niy food ; 

Which sometime so delighted me. 

That yet they do me good: 

jp. mings] mingles, mixes. 
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The equal friend; no grudge, no strife; 

No charge of rule, nor governance ; 
Without disease, the healthful life;. 

The household of continuance ; 

The mean diet, no delicate fare ; 

True wisdom joinM with simpleness ; 
The night dischargM of all care,- 

Where wine the wit may not oppress. 

The faithful wife, without debate ; 

Such sleeps as may beguile the night : 
Contented with thine own estate 

Ne wish for death, ne fear his might. 


NICHOLAS GRIMALD 

1519-62 

42. A True Love 

YVTHAT sweet relief the showers to thirsty plants 
we see. 

What dear delight the blooms to bees, my true love is 
to me! 

As fresh and lusty Ver foul Winter doth exceed — 

As morning bright, with scarlet sky, doth pass the 
evening’s weed — 

As mellow pears above the crabs esteemed be — 

So doth my love surmount them all, whom yet I hap 
to see ! ^ 

The oak shall olives bear, the lamb the lion fray, 

The owl shall match the nightingale in tuning of her lay, 

42, fray] affright. 



NICHOLAS GRIMALD 

Or I my love let slip out of mine entire heart, 

So deep reposed in my breast is she for her desart ! 

For many blessM gifts,' O - happy, happy land I 
Where Mars and Pallas strive to make their glory most 
to stand ! 

Yet, land, more is thy bliss that, in this cruel age, 

A Venus’ imp thou hast brought forth, so steadfast and 
so sage. 

Among the Muses Nine a tenth if Jove would make, 

And to the Graces Three a fourth, her would Apollo take. 
Let some for honour hunt, and hoard the massy gold : 
With her so I may live and die, my weal cannot be told. 


ALEXANDER SCOTT 

i 520?- i 58- 

A Bequest of His Heart 

"LJENCE, heart, with her that must depart, 

^ And hald thee with thy soverane ! 

For I had liever want ane heart, 

Nor have the heart that dois me pain. 
Therefore, go, with thy luve remain, 

And let me leif .thus unmolest; 

And see that thou come not again. 

But bide with her thou luvis best. 

Sen she that I have servit lang 
Is to depart so suddenly. 

Address thee now, for thou sail gang 
And bear thy lady company. 

sen] since. 


4.J. hald] keep. 
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Fra she be gone, heartless am I, 

For quhy? thou art with her possest. 

Therefore, my heart, go hence in high, 

And bide with her thou luvis best. 

Though this belappit body here 
Be bound to servitude and thrall, 

My faithful heart is free entier 

And mind to serve my lady at all. 

Would God that I were perigall 
Under that redolent rose to rest! 

Yet at the least, my heart, thou sail 
Abide with her thou luvis best. 

Sen in your garth the lily quhyte 
May not remain amang the laif, 

Adieu the flower of whole delite! 

Adieu the succour that may me saif! 

Adieu the fragrant balme suaif, 

And lamp of ladies lustiest ! 

My faithful heart she shall it haif 
To bide with her it luvis best. 

Deploir, ye ladies cleir of hue, 

Her absence, sen she must depart! 

. And, specially, ye luveris true 

That wounded bene with Luvis dart. 

For some of you sail want ane heart 
As well as I ; therefore at last 

Do go with mine, with mind inwart, 

And bide with her thou luvis best! 

belappit] downtrodden. perigall] made equal to, privileged, 
garth] garden- close. laif] rest. with mind in wart] with 

inner mind, i. e. in spirit. 
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A Rondel of Ijovs 

T O, quhat it is to love 
^ Learn ye that list to prove, 

By me, I say, that no ways rhay 
The ground of grief remove, 

But still decay both nicht and day : 

Lo, quhat it is to love ! 

Love is ane fervent fire 
Kindlit without desire, 

Short pleasure, long displeasure, 
Repentance is the hire ; 

Ane pure tressour without measour ; 
Love is ane fervent fire. 

To love and to be wise, 

To rage with good advice ; 

Now thus, now than, so gois the game. 
Incertain is the dice ; 

There is no man, I say, that can 
Both love and to be wise. 

Flee always from the snare, 

Learn at me to beware; 

It is ane pain, and double ' trane 
Of endless woe and care ; 

For to refrain that danger plain, 

Flee always from the snare. 


ROBERT WEVER 

c. 1550 

47 . In Touth is. Tleasure 

I N a harbour grene aslepe whereas I lay, 

The byrdes sang swete in the middes of the day, 

I dreamed fast of mirth and play: 

In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure. 

Methought I walked still to and fro. 

And from her company I could not go — 

But when I waked it was not so : 

In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure. 

Therefore my hart is surely pyght 
Of her alone to have a sight 
Which is my joy and hartes delight: 

In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure. 


RICHARD EDWARDES 

4 ^. Amantium Irae 


1523-66 


T N going to my naked bed as one that would have slept, 

I heard a wife sing to her child, that long before had wept ; 
She sighed sore and sang full sweet, to bring the babe to rest, 
That would not cease but crlM still, in sucking at her breast. 
She was full weary of her watch, and grieved with her child, 
She rockM it and rated it, till that on her it smiled. 

Then did she say, Now have I found this proverb true to prove, 
The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 

Then took I paper, pen, and ink, this proverb for to write. 

In register for to remain of such a worthy wight : 

As she proceeded thus in song unto her little brat. 

Much matter utter’d she of weight, in place whereas she sat : 


RICHARD EDWARD ES 


And proved plain there was no 'beast, nor creature bearing life, 
Could well be known to live in love without discord and strife : 
Then kissed she her little babe, and sware by God above, 
The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love* 

She said that neither king nor prince nor lord could live aright, 
Until their puissance they did prove, their manhood and their 
might. 

When manhood shall be matched so that fear can take no place, 
Then weary works make warriors each other to embrace, 

And left their force that failed them, which did consumethe rout, 
That might before have lived their time, their strength and 
nature out : 

Then did she sing as one that thought no man could her reprove, 
The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 

She said she saw no £sh nor fowl, nor beast within her haunt, 
That met a stranger in their kind, but could give it a taunt : 
Since flesh might not endure, but rest must wrath succeed, 
And force the fight to fall to play in pasture where they feed, 
So noble nature can well end the work she hath begun, 

And bridle well that will not cease her tragedy in some : 

Thus in song she oft rehearsed, as did her well behove, 

The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 

I marvel much pardy (quoth she) for to behold the rout, 

To see man, woman, boy and beast, to toss the world about: 
Some kneel, some crouch, some beck, some check, and some 
can smoothly smile, 

And some embrace others in arm, and there think many a wile, 
Some stand aloof at cap and knee, some humble and some stout, 
Yet are they never friends ' in deed until they once fall out: 
Thus ended she her song and said, before she did remove, 

The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 



GEORGE GASCOIGNE 


15253-77 


47. 


A Lover^s Lulhhf 

CING lullaby, as women do, 

^ Wherewith they bring their babes to rest; 

And lullaby can I sing too, 

As womanly as can the best. 

With lullaby they still the child ; 

And if I be not . much beguiled, 

Full many a wanton babe have I, 

Which must be stilFd with lullaby. 

First lullaby my youthful years, 

It is now time to go to bed: 

For crooked age and hoary hairs 

Have won the haven within my head. 

With lullaby, then, youth be still ; 

With lullaby content thy will ; 

Since courage quails and comes behind, 

Go sleep, and so beguile thy mind ! 

Next lullaby my gazing eyes, 

Which wonted were to glance apace ; 

For every glass may now suffice 
To show the furrows in thy face. 

With lullaby then wink awhile; 

With lullaby your looks beguile ; 

Let no fair face, nor beauty bright, 

Entice you eft with vain delight. 

And lullaby my wanton will ; 

Let reason’s rule now reign thy thought 5 

Since all too late I find by skill 

How dear I have thy fancies bought; 
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With lullaby now take thine ease, 

With lullaby thy doubts appease ; 

For trust to this, if thou be still, ^ 
My body shall obey thy will. 

Thus lullaby my youth, mine eyes, 

My will, my ware, and all that was: 
I can no more delays devise ; 

But welcome pain, let pleasure pass. 
With lullaby now take your leave; 

With lullaby your dreams deceive; 

And when you rise with waking eye, 
Remember then this lullaby. 


ALEXANDER MONTGOMERIE 

1540 

4<P. The Night is Near Gone 

pj EY ! now the day dawis ; 

The jolly cock crawis ; 

Now shroudis the shawis 
Thro* Nature anon. 

The thissel-cock cryis 
On lovers wha lyis: 

Now skaillis the skyis; 

The nicht is neir gone. 

The fieldis ouerflowis 
, With go wans that growis, 

Quhair lilies like low is 
As red as the rone. 

48 . shroudis] dress themselves. shawis] woods. skaillis] 
ears. gowans] daisies. low] flame, rowan. 
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The turtle that true is, 

With notes that renewis, 

Her pairty pursuis: 

The nicht is neir gone. 

Now hairtis with hindis 
Conform to their kindis, 

Hie tursis their tyndis 

On ground quhair they grone. 

Now hurchonis, with hairis, 

Aye passis in pairis ; 

Quhilk duly declaris 
The nicht is neir gone. 

The season excellis 

Through sweetness that smellis; 

Now Cupid compellis 
Our hairtis echone 
On Venus wha waikis, 

To muse on our maikis, 

Syne sing for their saikis^ — 

^ The nicht is neir gone ! ^ 

All courageous knichtis 
Aganis the day dichtis 
The breist-plate that bright is 
To fight with their fone. 

The stoned steed stampis 
Through courage, and crampis, 

Syne ■ on the land lampis : 

The nicht is neir gone, 

pairty] partner, mate. tursis] carry. tyndis] antlers, 

grone] groan, bell. hurchonis] hedgehogs, ^urchins.’ maikis] 
mates. fone] foes. stonM steed] stallion. crampis] prances, 
lampis] gallops. 
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The freikis on feildis 
That wight wapins weildis 
With shyning bright shieldis 
At Titan in trone; 

Stiff speiris in reistis 
Ouer corseris crestis 
Are broke on their breistis: 

The nicht is neir gone. 

So hard are their hittis, 

Some sweyis, some sittis. 

And some perforce flittis 
• On ground quhile they grone. 

Syne groomis that gay is 
On blonkis that brayis 
With swordis assayis : — 

The nicht is neir gone. 

WILLIAM STEVENSON 

I530?--IS75 

4P* Good Ale and Old 

T CANNOT eat but little meat, 

My stomach is not good; 

Eut sure I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 

Though I go bare, take ye no care, 

I nothing am a-cold ; 

I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 

Back and side go bar^, go bare ; 

Both foot and hand go cold ; 
fteikis] men, warriors. wight wapinsj stout weapons, 

at Titan] over against Titan (the sun), or read ‘ as.’ hittis] are 
cast. blonkis] white palfreys. 
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But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 

Whether it be new or old. 

I love no roast but a nut-brown toast, - 

. And a crab laid in the lire; 

A little bread shall do me stead ; 

Much bread 1 not desire. 

No frost nor snow, no wind, I trow, 

Can hurt me if I wold ; 

I am so wrapp’d and thoroughly lapp’d 
Of jolly good ale. and old. 

Back and side go bare, go bare^ &c. 

And Tib, my wife, that as her life 
Loveth well good ale to seek, 

Full oft drinks she till ye may see 
The tears run down her cheek : 

Then doth she trowl to me the bowl 
Even as a maltworm should. 

And saith, ^ Sweetheart, I took my part 
Of this jolly good ale and old.’ 

Back and side go bare, go bare, &c. 

Now let them drink till they nod and wink, 

Even as good fellows should do ; 

They shall not miss to have the bliss 
Good ale doth bring men to; 

And all poor souls that have scour’d bowls 
Or have them lustily troll’d, 

God save the , lives of them and their wives, 
Whether they be young or old. 

Back and side go bare, go bare ; 

Both foot and hand go cold ; 

But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 

Whether it be new or old. 


ANONYMOUS (SCOTTISH) 

i6th Cent. 

^0. when Flora had O’erfret the Firth 


Q UHEN Flora had o’erfret the firth 
In May of every moneth queen ; 
Quhen merle and mavis singis with mirth 
Sweet melling in the shawis sheen ; 
Quhen all luvaris rejoicit bene 
And most desirous of their prey, 

I heard a lusty luvar mene 
— ‘I luve, but I dare nocht assay ! ’ 

‘ Strong are the pains I daily prove, 

But yet with patience I sustene, 

I am so fetterit with the luve 
Only of my lady sheen, 

Quhilk for her beauty micht be queen, 
Nature so craftily alway 

Has done depaint that -sweet serene ; 

— Quhom I luve I dare nocht assay- 

‘ She is so bricht of hyd and hue, 

I luve but her ’alone, I ween ; 

Is none her luve that may eschew. 

That blinkis of that dulce amene ; 

So comely cleir are her twa een 
That she mae luvaris dois affray 

Than ever of Greece did, fair Helene: 
— Quhom I luve I dare nocht assay I ’ 

o’erfret] adorned* shawis] woods. sheen] beautiful, 
mourn. hyd] skin. blinkis] gets a glimpse, 

amene] gentle and pleasant one. mae] more. 


mene] 

dulce 
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_yz. Lusty May 

i6th Cf ® 

LUSTY May, with Flora queen ! 

The balmy dropis from Phoebus sheen 
Preluciand beams before the day: 

By that Diana growis green 

Through gladness of this lusty May. 

Then Esperus, that is so bricht, 

Til woful hairtis castis his light, 

With bankis that bloomis on every Brae ; 

And schouris are shed forth of their sicht 
Through gladness of this lusty May. 

Birdis on bewis of every birth. 

Rejoicing notis makand their mirth 
Richt plesantly upon the spray, 

With flourishingis o’er field and firth 
Through gladness of this lusty May. 

All luvaris that are in care 
To their ladies' they do repair 

In fresh momingis before the day, 

And are in mirth ay niair and mair 
Through gladness of this lusty May. 

j'2. My Heart is High Above 

i6thCent. 

T^Y heart is high above, my body is full of bliss, 

For I am set in luve as well as I would wiss 
I luve my lady pure and she luvis me again, 

I am her serviture, she is my soverane; 

jj. sheen] bright. til] into. schouris] showers. bewl*| 
boughs. birth] kind. j’ 2 . wiss] wish. 
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She IS my very heart, I am her howp and heill, 

She is my joy invart, I am her luvar leal ; 

I am her bond and thrall, she is at my command; 

I am perpetual her man, both foot and hand ; 

The thing that may her please my body sail fulfil; 
Quhatever her disease, it does my body ill. 

My bird, my bonny ane, my tender babe venust, 

My luve, my life alane, my liking and my lust ! 

We interchange our hairtis in others armis soft, 

Spriteless we twa depairtis, usand our luvis oft. 

We mourn when licht day dawis, we plain the nicht is short. 
We curse the cock that crawis, that hinderis our disport. 
I glowfEn up aghast, quhen I her miss on nicht, 

And in my oxter fast I find the bowster richt ; 

Then languor on me lies like Morpheus the mair, 

Quhilk causes me uprise and to my sweet repair. 

And then is all the sorrow forth of remembrance 
That ever I had a-forrow in luvis observance. 

Thus never I do rest, so lusty a life I lead, 

Quhen that I list to test the well of womanheid. 

Luvaris in pain, I pray God send you sic remeid 
As I have nicht and day, you to defend from deid ! 
Therefore be ever true unto your ladies free. 

And they will on you rue as mine has done on me. 

heill] health. , invart] inward. venust] delightful. glowffin] 
■blink on awaking. oxter] armpit. a-forrow] aforetime. 
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A T raise of His Lady 


Tottel’s Miscellany, 1557 

IVE place, you ladies, and begone I 
Boast not yourselves at all 1 


For here at hand approacheth one 
Whose face will stain you all. 


The virtue of her lively looks 
Excels the precious stone ; 

I wish to hjfve none other books 
To read or look upon. 


In each of her two crystal eyes 
Smileth a naked boy ; 

It would you all in heart suffice 
To see that lamp of joy. 

I think Nature hath lost the mould 
Where she her shape did take; 
Or else I doubt if Nature could 
So fair a creature make. 


She may be well compared 
Unto the Phoenix kind, 

Whose like was never seen or heard, 
That any man can find. 


ANONYMOUS 

In life she is Diana chaste, 

In troth Penelopey ; 

In word and eke in deed steadfast. 

— What will you more we say? 

If all the world were sought so far, 
Who could find such a wight ? 

Her beauty twinkleth like a star 
Within the frosty night. 

Her rosial colour comes and goes 
With such a comely grace, 

More ruddier, too, than doth the rose, 
Within her lively face. 

At Bacchus’ feast none shall her meet, 
Ne at no wanton play, 

Nor gazing in an open street, 

Nor gadding as a stray. 

The modest mirth that she doth use 
Is mix’d with shamefastneas ; 

All vice she doth wholly refuse, 

And hateth idleness. 

O Lord ! it is a world to see 
How virtue can repair, 

And deck in her such honesty. 

Whom Nature made so fair. 

Truly she doth so far exceed 
Our women nowadays. 

As doth the jeliflower a weed ; 

And more a thousand ways. 


ANONYMOUS 


How might I do to get a graff 
Of this unspotted tree ? 

— For ail the rest are plain but chaff, 

Which seem good corn to be. 

This gift alone I shall her give ; 

When death doth what he can, 

Her honest fame shall ever live 
Within the mouth of man. 

? by John Heywood 


S4: To Her Seafaring Lover 

Tottel’s Miscellany, 1557 

C HALL I thus ever long, and be no whit the neare ? 

^ And shall I still complain to thee, the which me 
will not hear ? 

Alas ! say nay ! say nay ! and be no more so dumb, 
But open thou thy manly mouth and say that thou wilt 
come : 

Whereby my heart may think, although I see not thee, 
That thou wilt come — thy word so sware— if thou a live 
man be. • . 

The roaring hugy waves they threaten my poor ghost, 
And toss thee up and down the seas in danger to be lost. 

Shall they not make me fear that they have swallowed 
thee ? 

— But as thou art most sure alive, so wilt thou come to me. 

. Whereby I shall go see thy ship ride on the strand. 
And think and say Lo mihere he comes zxid Sure here *wili 
he land: 

neare] nearer. 
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And then I shall lift up to thee my little hand. 

And thou shalt think thine heart in ease, in health to see 
me stand. 

And if thou come indeed (as Christ thee send to do !) 
Those arms which miss thee now shall then embrace [and 
hold] thee too: 

Each vein to every joint the lively blood shall spread 
Which now for want of thy glad sight doth show full' 
pale and dead. 

But if thou slip thy troth, and do not come at all, 

As minutes in the clock do strike so call for death I shall: 

To please both thy false heart and rid myself from woe, 
That rather had to die in troth than live forsaken so ! 

XJ. The Faithless Shepherdess 

* William Byrd’s <2/’ 

Sundry Natures^ 1589 

VVTHILE that the sun with his beams hot 
^ ScorchM the fruits in vale and mountain, 

Philon the shepherd, late forgot, 

Sitting beside a crystal fountain 

In shadow of a green oak tree. 

Upon his pipe this song play’d he : 

Adieu, Love, adieu, Love, untrue Love ! 

Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu. Love ! 

Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 

So long as I was in your sight 

I was your heart, your soul, your treasure ; 

And evermore you sobb’d and sigh’d 
Burning in flames beyond all measure : 

— Three days endured your love to me, 

And it was lost in other three ! 
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Adieu, Love, adieu, Love, untrue Love! 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu, Love! 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 

Another shepherd you did see, 

To whom your heart was soon enchained ; 
Full soon your love was leapt from me, 

Full soon my place he had obtained. 

Soon came a third your love to win. 
And we were out and he was in. 
Adieu, Love, adieu, Love, untrue Love I 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu, Love ! 

Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 

Sure you have made me passing glad 
That you your mind so soon removed, 
Before that I the leisure had 

To choose you for my best beloved : 

For all my love was passM and done 
Two days before it was begun. 

Adieu, Love, adieu, Love, untrue Love ! 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu. Love ! 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 


X(f. Crabbed Age and Touth 

The Passionate Piigri 1599 

^RABBED Age and Youth 
Cannot live together: 

Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care ; 

Youth like summer morn, 

Age like winter weather ; 
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Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare. 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short; 

Youth is nimble. Age is lame; 

Youth is hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and Age is tame. 

Age, I do abhor thee; 

Youth, I do adore thee; 

O, my Love, my Love is young ! 

Age, I do defy thee : 

O, sweet shepherd, hie thee I 
For methinks thou stay’st too long. 

? by William Shakespeare 

ThfUida’ s Love-Call 

E7i£rland^s Helicon^ 1600 

PhylliJa. /^ORYDON, arise, my Corydon ! 

Titan shineth clear. 

Corydon, Who is it that calleth Corydon ? 

Who is it that I- hear ? 

PhyL Phyllida, thy true love, calleth thee, 

Arise then, arise then, 

Arise and keep thy flock with me I 
Cor, Phyllida, my true love, is it she I 
I come then, I come then, 

I come and keep my flock with thee. 

)dhyL Here are cherries ripe for my Corydon ; 

Eat them for my sake. 

Cor, Here’s my oaten pq>e, my lovely one, 

Sport for thee to make. 
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Fhyh Here are threads, my true love, fine as silk, 
To knit thee, to knit thee, 

A pair of stockings white as milk. 

Cor, Here are reeds, my true love, fine and neat, 
To make thee, to make thee, 

A bonnet to withstand the heat. 

Phyl I will gather flowers, my Corydon, 

To set in thy cap. 

Cor, I will gather pears, my lovely one. 

To put in thy lap. 

Phyl, I will buy my true love garters gay, 

For Sundays, for Sundays, 

To wear about his legs so tall. 

Cor, I will buy my true love yellow say, 

For Sundays, for Sundays, 

To wear about her middle small. 

Phyl, When my Corydon sits on a hill 
Making melody — 

Cor, When my lovely one goes to her wheel, 
Singing cheerily— 

Phyl. Sure methinks ray true love doth excel 
For sweetness, for sweetness, 

Our Pan, that old Arcadian knight. 

Cor, And methinjcs my true love bears the bell 
For clearness, for clearness, 

Beyond the nymphs that be, so bright. 

Had my Corydon, my Corydon, 

Been, alack ! her swain — 

Cor, Had my lovely one, my lovely one. 

Been in Ida plain-^ 
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Phyh Cynthia Endymion had refused. 
Preferring, preferring, 

My Corydon to play withal. 

Cor. The Queen of Love had been excused 
Bequeathing, bequeathing, . 

My Phyllida the golden ball. 


Phyl. Yonder comes my mother, Corydon I 
Whither shall I fly? 

Cor. Under yonder beech, my lovely one. 

While she passeth by. 

Phyl. Say to her thy tri^e love was not here ; 
Remember, remember, 

To-morrow is another day. 

Cor. Doubt me not, my true love, do not fear; 
Farewell then, farewell then! 

Heaven keep our loves alway ! 


s8. A ‘Pedlar 

John Dowland ’s Second Booh of 
Song^iorAirSy 1600 

"CINE knacks for ladies ! cheap, choice, brave, and new, 
^ Good pennyworths — ^but money cannot move ; 

I keep a fair but for the Fair to view — 

A beggar may be liberal of love. 

Though all my wares be trash, the heart is true. 

The heart is true. 

Great gifts are guiles and look for gifts again; 

My trifles come as treasures from my mind: 

It is a precious jewel to be plain ; 

Sometimes in shell the orient’ st pearls we And : — 

Of others take a sheaf, of me a grain ! 

Of me a grain I 
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fo. • Hey nomy no! 

Christ Church MS, 

ILIEY nonny no! 

^ ^ Men are fools that wish to die ! 

Is’t not fine to dance and sing 
When the bells of death do ring? 

Is*t not fine to swim in wine, 

And turn upon the toe, 

And sing hey nonny no! 

When the winds blow and the seas flow? 

Hey nonny no 1 

(fo. preparations 

Christ Church MS. 

VET if His Majesty, our sovereign lord, 

^ Should of his own accord 
Friendly himself invite. 

And say ‘ I’ll be your guest to-morrow night,’ 

How should we stir ourselves, call and command 
All hands to work! ‘Let no man idle standi 

‘ Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall ; 

See they be fitted all; 

Let there be room to eat 

And order taken that there want no meat. 

See every sconce and candlestick made bright, 

That without tapers they may give a light. 

‘Look to the presence: are the carpets spread, 

The dazie o’er the head. 

The cushions in the chairs, 

And all the candles lighted on the stairs? 

Perfume the chambers, and in any case 
Let each man give attendance in his place ! ’ 
go 
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Thus, if a king were coming, would we do 5 
And ’twere good reason too; 

For ^is a duteous thing 

To show all honour to an earthly king, 

And after all our travail and our cost. 

So he be pleased, to think no labour lost. 

But at the coming of the King of Heaven 
All ’s set at six and seven ; 

We wallow in our sin, 

Christ cannot find a chamber in the inn- 
We entertain Him always like a stranger, 

And, as at first, still lodge Him in the manger. 


The New Jerusalem 

Song of Mary ikt Mother of 
‘ C/trlsl {London: B. Allde), 1601 


tJIERUSALEM, my happy home, 


X X 


When shall I come to thee ? 


When shall my sorrows have an end, 
Thy joys when shall I see ? 


O happy harbour of the Saints ! 

0 sweet and pleasant soil ! 

In thee no sorrow may be found. 

No grief, no care, no toil. 

There lust and lucre cannot dwell. 

There envy bears no sway ; 

There is no hunger, heat, nor cold, 

Ifeut pleasure every way. 

Thy walls are made of precious stones, 

Thy bulwarks diamonds square; 

Thy gates are of right orient pearl, 
Exceeding rich and rare, 
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Thy turrets and thy pinnacles 
With carbuncles do shine; 

Thy very streets are paved with gold, 

: Surpassing clear and fine. 

Ah, my sweet home, Hierusalem, 

Would God I were in thee ! 

Would God my woes were at an end, 

Thy joys that I might see! 

Thy gardens and thy gallant walks 
Continually are green ; 

There grows such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 

Quite through, the streets, with . silver sound, 
The flood of Life doth flow; 

Upon whose banks on every side 
The wood of Life doth grow. 

There trees for evermore bear fruit, 

And evermore do spring; 

There evermore the angels sit, 

And evermore do sing. 

Our Lady sings Magnificat 
With tones ‘ surpassing sweet ; 

4nd all the virgins bear their part, 

Sitting about her feet. 

Hierusalem, my happy home, 

Would God I were in thee ! 

Would God my woes were at an end, 

Thy joys that I might see 1 
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62. 


Icarus 


Robert Jones’s Second Book of 

L Songs and Airs^ \6oi 

OVE wing’d my Hopes and taught me how to fly 

Far from base earth, but not to mount too high: 

For true pleasure 
Lives in measure, 

^ Which if men forsake, 

'^diiided they into folly run and grief for pleasure take. 

my vain Hopes, proud of their new-taught flight, 
Clamour’d sought to woo the sun’s fair light, 

Whose rich brightness 
‘Moved thdr lightness 
To aspire so high 

Lat all scorch’d and consumed with fire now drown’d in 
woe they lie. 

none but Love their woeful hap did rue, 

Love did know that their desires were true ; 

Though fate frowned, 

And now drowned 
They in sorrow dwell, 

It was the purest light of heav’n for whose fair love they fell. 


d'j. Madrigal 

Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody^ 1602 

AAY Love in her attire doth show her wit, 

It doth so well become her ; 

For every season she hath dressings fit. 

For Winter, Spring, and Summer. 

No beauty she doth miss 
When all her robes are on ; 

But Beauty’s self she is 

When all her robes are gone. 
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How can the Heart forget her I 

Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody y, 1602 

AT her fair hands how have I grace entreated 
With prayers oft repeated! 

Yet still my love is thwarted: 

Heart, let her go, for she’ll not be converted — 

Say, shall she go? 

0 no, no, no, no, no ! 

She is most fair, though she be marble-hearted. 

How often have my sighs declared my anguish, 
Wherein I daily languish ! 

Yet still she doth procure it: 

Heart, let her go, for I can not endure it — 

Say, shall she go? 

0 no, no, no, no, no ! 

She gave the wound, and she alone must cure it. 

But shall I still a true affection owe her, 

Which prayers, sighs, tears do show her, 

And shall she still disdain me ? 

Heart, let her go, if they no grace can gain me — 
Say, shall she go ? 

O no, no, no, no, no ! 

She made me hers, and hers she will retain me. 


But if the love that hath and still doth burn me 
No love at length return me, 

Out of my thoughts I’ll set her ; 

Heart, let her go, O heart I pray thee, let her! 
Say, shall she go ? . 

0 no, no, no, no, no ! 

Fix’d in the heart, how can the heart forget her? 

? A or Davison 
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Sorrow was there made fair, 

And Passion wise; Tears a delightful thing; 
Silence beyond all speech, a wisdom rare: 

She made her sighs to sing, 

And all things with so sweet a sadness move 
As made my heart at once both grieve and love, 

0 fairer than aught else 

The world can show, leave off in time to grieve ! 
Enough, enough: your joyful Took excels: 

Tears kill the heart, believe. 

0 strive not to be excellent in woe. 

Which only breeds your beauty’s overthrow. 


67. Sister, Awake! 

Thomas Bateson’s First Set <?/ 
English Madrig&hy 1604 

CISTER, awake ! close not your eyes ! 

^ The day her light discloses, 

And the bright morning doth arise 
Out of her bed of roses. 

See the clear sun, the world’s bright eye, 

In at our window peeping : 

Lo, how he blusheth to espy. 

Us idle wenches sleeping! 

Therefore awake 1 make haste, I say, 

And let us, without staying, 

All in our gowns of green so gay 
Into the Park a-maying*! 
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devotion 

Captain Tobias Hume’s IVie JF'ir'St 
JPart of Airs, , 1 605 

F ain wouW I change that note 

To which fond Love hath charmed me 
Long, long to sing by -rote, 

Fancying that that harm’d me: 

Yet when this thought doth come, 

^ Love is the perfect sum 
Of all delight/ 

I have no other choice 
Either for pen or voice 
To sing or write. 

O Love! they wrong thee much 
That say thy sweet is bitter, 

When thy rich fruit is such 
As nothing can be sweeter. 

Fair house of joy and bliss, 

Where truest pleasure is, 

I do adore thee: 

I know thee what thou art, 

I serve thee with my heart. 

And fall before thee. 

Since First I saw jour Face 

T\\ornm 'F'Kirdi 9 Music qf 
S-undry JfCinds^ 

CINCE first I saw your face I resolved to honour and 
^ renown ye ; 

If now I be disdained I wish my heart had never 
known ye. 

What ? I that loved and you that liked, shall we begin to 
wrangle f 

No, no, ho, my heart is fast, and cannot disentangle. 

22+6 E 
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If I admire or praise you too much, that fault you may 
forgive me ; 

Or if my hands had stray’d but a touch, then justly might 
you leave me. 

I ask’d you leave, you bqde me love; is’t now a time to 
chide me? 

No, no, no, I’ll love you still what fortune e’er betide me. 

The Sun, whose beams most glorious are, rejecteth no 
beholder, 

And your sweet beauty past compare made my poor eyes 
the bolder: 

Where beauty moves and wit delights and signs of kind- 
ness bind me, 

There, O there I where’er I go I’ll leave my heart behind 
me ! 


70. There is a Lady sweet and hind 

Thomas Ford's <2/^ 

Sundry Kindsy 1607 

'HERE is a Lady sweet and kind. 

Was never face so pleased my mind; 

I did but see her j)assing by, 

And yet I love her till I die. 

Her gesture, motion, and her smiles. 

Her wit, her voice my heart beguiles. 

Beguiles my heart, I know not why, 

And yet I love her till I die. 

Cupid is winged and doth range, 

H^r country so my love doth change: 

But change she earth, or change she sky, 

Yet will I love her till I die. 
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7 /. Love not me for comely grace 

John Wllbye’s Second Set of Madrig-als, 1609 

T OVE not me for comely grace, 

^ For my pleasing eye or face, 

Nor for any outward part, 

No, nor for a constant heart : 

For these may fail or turn to ill, 

So thou and I shall sever : 

Keep, therefore, a true woman’s eye, 

And love me still but know not ’why — 

So hast thou the same reason still 
To doat upon me ever! 

72 . Lie B^ahening 

•John Attye’s First Book if ^irs^ 1622 

O N a time the amorous Silvy 

Said to her shepherd, ‘ Sweet, how do ye ? 

Kiss me this once and then God be with ye. 

My sweetest dear! 

Kiss me this once and then God be with ye. 

For now the morning draweth near/ 

With that, her fairest bosom showing, 

Opening her lips, rich perfumes blowing, 

She said, ‘ Now kiss me and be going, 

My ' sweetest dear 1 

Kiss me this once and then be going, 

For now the morning draweth near/ 

With that the shepherd waked from sleeping, 

And spying where the day was peeping. 

He said, ‘Now take my soul in keeping, 

My sweetest dear 1 

Kiss me and take my soul in keeping, 

Since I must go, now day is near/ 
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1542-1626 

75 . ThtUida and Condon 

TN the merry month of May, 

^ In a morn by break of day, 

F orth I walk’d by the wood-side 
When as May was in his pride: 

There I spied all alone 
Phillida and Coridon. 

Much ado there was, God wot! 

He would love and she would not. 

She said, Never man was true ; 

He said, None was false to you. 

He said. He had loved her long ; 

She said, Love should have no wrong. 

Coridon would kiss her then ; 

She said. Maids must kiss no men 
Till they did for good and all; 

Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witness truth 
Never loved a truer youth. 

Thus with many a pretty oath, 

Yea and nay, and faith and troth, 

Such as silly shepherds use 
When they will not Love abuse, 

Love, which had been long deluded, 

Was with kisses sweet concluded ; 

And Phillida, with garlands gay, 

Was made the Lady of the May. 
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74. A Cradle Song 

The Arior of Amorozds 
Devices^ ^ 593“4 

/^OME little babe, come silly soul, 

Thy father’s shame, thy mother’s grief, 

Born as I doubt to all our dole, 

And to thyself unhappy chief : 

Sing lullaby, and lap it warm, 

Poor soul that thinks no creature harm. 

Thou little think’ St and less dost know 
The cause of this thy mother’s moan ; 

Thou want’st the wit to wail her woe, 

And I myself am all alone : 

Why dost thou weep ? why dost thou wail ? 
And know’st not yet what thou dost ail. 

Come, little wretch — ah, silly heart I 
Mine only joy, what can I more ? 

If there be any wrong thy smart, 

That may the destinies implore : 

’Twas I, I say, against my will, 

I wail the time, but be thou still. 

And dost thou smile ? O, thy sweet face ! 

Would God Himself He might thee see! — 

No doubt thou wouldst soon purchase grace, 

I know right well, for thee and me : 

But come to mother, babej and play, 

For father false is fled away. 

Sweet boy, if it by fortune chance 
Thy father home again to send. 
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If death do strike me with his lance, 

Yet mayst thou me to him commend: 

If any ask thy mother’s name. 

Tell how by love she purchased blame. 

Then will his gentle heart soon yield: 

I know him of a noble mind : 

Although a lion in the field, 

A lamb in town thou shalt him find : 

Ask blessing, babe, be not afraid, 

His sugar’d words hath me betray’d. 

Then mayst thou joy and be right glad ; 

Although in woe I seem to moan, 

Thy father is no rascal lad, 

A noble youth of blood and bone : 

His glancing looks, if he once smile, 

Right honest women may beguile. 

Come, little boy, and rock asleep; 

Sing lullaby and be thou still ; 

I, that can do naught else but weep, 

Will sit by thee and wail my fill : 

God bless my babe, and lullaby 
From this thy father’s quality. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH 

1552-1 

The Silent Lover 

pASSIONS are liken’d best to floods and streams 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb ; 

So, when affection yields discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
They that are rich in words, in words discover 
That they are poor in that which makes a lover. 
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Vjl^RONG not, sweet empress of my heart, 
The merit of true passion, 

With thinking that he feels no smart, 

That sues for no compassion. 


Silence in love bewrays more woe 
Than words, though ne’er so witty : 
A beggar that is dumb, you know, 

May challenge double pity. 

Then wrong not, dearest to my heart, 
My true, though secret passion ; 

He smarteth most that hides his smart, 
And sues for no compassion* 


77- His ‘Pilgrimage 

IVE me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon. 

My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 

My bottle of salvation, 

My gown of glory, hope’s true gage ; 
And thus I’ll take my pilgrimage. 

Blood must be my body’s balmer; 

No other balm will there be given; 
Whilst my soul, like quiet palmer, 

Travelleth towards the land of heaven; 
Over the silver mountains, 

Where spring the nectar fountains ; 

There will I kiss 
The bowl of bliss j 
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And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hill. 

My soul will be a-dry before ; 

But, after, it will thirst no more. 

The Conclusion 

CVEN such is Time, that takes in trust 
^ Our youth, our joys, our all we have. 
And pays us but with earth and dust; 

Who in the dark and silent grave. 

When we have wanderid all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days ; 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust. 
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Whilst, it is prime 


*552-1599 


pRESH Spring, the herald of loves mighty king, 

^ In whose cote-armour richly are di splay d 
All sorts of flowers, the which on earth do spring, 

In goodly colours gloriously arrayd — 

Goe to my love, where she is carelesse layd, 

Yet in her winters bowre not well awake; 

Tell her the joyous time wil not be staid, 

Unlesse she doe him by the forelock take; 

Bid her therefore her selfe soone ready make. 

To wayt on Love amongst his lovely crew ; 

Where every one, that misseth then her make. 

Shall be by him amearst with penance dew. 

Make hast, therefore, sweet love, whilest it is prime; 
For none can call againe the passM time. 

79. make] mate. 
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8o. A Ditty 

In praise of Elt%a, Queen of the Shepherds 

CEE where she sits upon the grassie greene, 

^ (O seemely sight!) 

Yclad in Scarlot, like a mayden Queene, 

And ermines white: 

Upon her head a Cremosin coronet 
With Damaske roses and DafFadillies set: 

Bay leaves betweene, 

And primroses greene, 

Embellish the sweete Violet. 

Tell me, have ye seene her angelick face 
Like Phoebe fayre? 

Her heavenly haveour, her princely grace, 

Can you well compare ? 

The Redde rose medled with the White yfere, 

In either cheeke depeincten lively chere : 

Her modest eye, 

Her Majestie, 

Where have you seene the like but there ? 

I see Calliope speede her to the place, 

Where my Goddesse shines; 

And after her the other Muses trace 
With their Violines. 

Bene they not Bay braunches which they do beare, 
All for Elisa in her hand to weare? 

So sweetely they play, 

And sing all the way. 

That it a heaven is to heare. 
medled] mixed. yfere] together. 
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Lo, how finely the Graces can it foote 
To the Instrument: 

, They dauncen deffly, and singen soote, 

In their meriment. 

Wants not a fourth Grace to make the daunce even? 
Let that rowme to my Lady be yeven. 

She shal be a Grace, 

To fyll the fourth place, 

And reigne with the rest in heaven. 

Bring hether the Pin eke and purple Cullambine, 

With Gelliflowres ; 

Bring Coronations, and Sops-in-wine 
Worne of Paramoures : 

Strowe me the ground with Daffadowndillies, 

And Cowslips, and Kingcups, and lovM Lillies: 

The pretie Pawnee, 

And the Chevisaunce, 

Shall match with the fayre flowre Delice. 

Now ryse up, Elisa, decked as thou art 
In royall aray ; 

And now ye daintie Damsells may depart 
Eche one her way. 

I feare I have troubled your troupes to longe; 

Let dame Elisa thanke you for her song: 

And if you come hether 
When Damsines I gether, 

I will part them all you among. 

soote] sweet. coronations] carnations. sops-in-wine] striped 
pinks. pawnee] pansy. chevisaunce] wallflower. flowre 
delice] iris. 
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8h Troihalamion 

C ALME was the day, and through the trembling ayre 
Sweete-breathing Zephyrus did softly play 
A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay 
Hot Titans beames, which then did glyster fayre ; 

When I, (whom sullein care, 

Through discontent of my long .fruitlesse stay 
In Princes Court, and expectation vayne 
Of idle hopes, which still doe fly away, 

Like empty shaddowes, did afflict my brayne,) 

Walkt forth to ease my payne 

Along the shoare of silver streaming Themmes ; 

Whose rutty Bancke, the which his River hemmes, 

Was paynted all with variable jflowers, 

And all the meades adornd with daihtie gemmes 
Fit to decke raaydens bowres, 

And crowne their Paramours 

Against the Brydale day, which is not long : 

Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 

There, in a Meadow, by the Rivers side, 

A Flocke of Nymphes I chauncM to espy, 

All lovely Daughters of the Flood thereby, 

With goodly greenish locks, all loose untyde, 

As each had bene a Bryde; 

And each one had a little wicker basket, 

Made of fine twigs, entraylM curiously, 

In which they gathered fiowers to fill their flasket, 

And with fine Fingers cropt full feateously 
The tender stalkes on hye. 

Of every sort, which in that Meadow grew, 

They gathei-ed some; the Violet, pallid blew, 
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The little Dazie, that at evening closes, 

The virgin Lillie, and the Primrose trew, 

With store of vermeil Roses, 

To decke their Bridegromes posies 

Against the Brydale day, which was not long : 

Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 

With that I saw two Swannes of goodly hewe 
Come softly swimming downe along the Lee ; 

Two fairer Birds I yet did never see; 

The snow, which doth the top of Pindus strew, 

Did never whiter shew ; 

Nor Jove himselfe, when he a Swan would be, 

For love of Leda, whiter did appeare; 

Yet Leda was (they say) as white as he, 

Yet not so white as these, nor nothing neare ; 

So purely white they were, 

That even the gentle streame, the which them bare, 
Seem’d foule to them, and bad his billowes spare 
To wet their silken feathers, least they might 
Soyle their fayre plumes with water not so fay re, 

And marre their beauties bright, 

That shone as heavens light, 

Against their Brydale day, which was not long : 

Sweete Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my Song. 

Eftsoones the Nymphes, which now had Flowers their fill, 
Ran all in haste to see that silver brood. 

As they came floating on the Christal Flood; 

Whom when they sawe, they stood amazM still, 

Their wondring eyes to fill ; 

Them seem’d they never saw a sight so fayre, 

Of Fowles, so lovely, that they sure did deeme 
Them heavenly home, or to be that same payre 
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Which through the Skie draw Venus silver Teeme : 

For sure they did not seeme 
To be begot of any earthly Seede, 

But rather Angels, or of Angels breede ; 

Yet were they bred of Somers-heat, they say, 

In sweetest Season, when each Flower and weede 
The earth did fresh aray; 

So fresh they seemed as day, 

Even as their Brydale day, which was not long: 

Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 

Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 
Great store of Flowers, the honour of the held, 

That to the sense did fragrant odours yield, 

All which upon those goodly Birds they threw 
And all the Waves did strew, 

That like old Penens Waters they did seeme, 

When downe along by pleasant Tempes shore, 

Scattred with Flowres, through Thessaly they streeme, 
That they appeare, through Lillies plenteous store, 

Like a Brydes Chamber flore. 

Two of those Nymphes, meane while, two Garlands bound 
Of freshest Flowres which in that Mead they found. 

The which presenting all in trim Array, 

Their snowie Foreheads therewithal! they crownd, 

WhiFst one did sing this Lay, 

I%epaPd against that Day, 

Against their Brydale day, which was not long : 

Sweete Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my Song- 

‘ Ye gentle Birdes ! " the worlds faire ornament, 

And heavens glorie, whom this bappie hower 
Doth leade unto your lovers blisful! bower, 

Joy may you have, and gentle hearts content 
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Of your loves couplement; 

And let faire Venus, that is Queene of love, 

With her heart-quelling Sonne upon you smile, 

Whose smile, they say, hath vertue to remove 
All Loves dislike, and friendships faultie guile 
For ever to assoile. 

Let endlesse Peace your steadfast hearts accord, 

And blessed Plentie wait upon your bord ; 

And let your bed with pleasures chast abound, 

That fruitfull issue may to you afford, 

Which may your foes confound, 

And make your joyes redound 

Upon your Brydale day, which is not long; 

Sweete Themmes ! runne softlie, till I end my Song.’ 

So ended she ; and all the rest around 
To her redoubled that her undersong, 

Which said their brydale daye should not be long ; 

And gentle Eccho from the neighbour ground 
Their accents did resound. 

So forth those joyous Birdes did passe along, 

Adowne the Lee, that to them murmurde low. 

As he would speake, but that he lackt a tong, 

Yet did by signes his glad affection show, 

Making his streame run slow. 

And all the foule which in his flood did dwell 
Gan flock about these twaine, that did excell 
The rest, so far as Cynthia doth shend 
The lesser starres. So they, enrangbd well, 

Did on those two attend, 

And their best service lend 

Against their wedding day, which was not long : 

Sweete Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my Song. 
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^ they all to mery London came, 

London, my most kyndly Nurse, 
t:o me gave this Lifes first native sourse, 
from another place I take my name, 

Pi Ouse of auncient fame: 

- "when they came, whereas those bricky towres 

'w^Hich on Themmes brode aged backe doe ryde, 
^ now the studious Lawyers have their bowers, 

^ "whylome wont the Templer Knights to byde, 

th-ey decayd through pride: 

^Ne>ct wJhiereunto there standes a stately place, 
oft I gayned giftes and goodly grace 
^ t-Hat: great Lord, which therein wont to dwell, 
J^nose want too well now feeles my freendles case; 
^ tit a.li I here fits not well 
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I here fits not well 
woes, but joyes, to tell 


the Brydale daye, which is not long: 
^weete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 


tile rein now doth lodge a noble Peer, 

^ Englands glory, and the Worlds wide wonder, 

hose dreadfull name late through all Spaine did thunder, 
idCercules two pillors standing neere 
n'la'ke to quake and feare : 

I^iire* hranch of Honor, flower of Chevalriel 
I^hat: fillest England with thy triumphes fame, 
have thou of thy noble victorie, 

/\?id endlesse happinesse of thine owne name 
*'l"'ls£it: promiseth the same; ' 

* 1 * 14 * 1 , 1 : through thy prowesse, and victorious armes, 
country may be freed from forraine harmes; 
great Elisaes glorious name may ring 
*‘l'*l%rc>ugh al the world, fifd with thy wide Alarmes, 
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Which some brave muse may sing 
To ages following. 

Upon the Brydale day, which is not long : 

Sweete Themmes I runne softly till I end ray Song. 

From those high Towers this noble Lord issuing. 

Like Radiant Hesper, when- his golden hayre 
In th’ Ocean billowes he hath bathed fayre, 

Descended to the Rivers open vewing, 

With a great traine ensuing. 

Above the rest were goodly to bee scene 
Two gentle Knights of lovely face and feature, 
Beseeming weU the bower of anie Queene, 

With gifts of wit, and ornaments of nature, 

Fit for so goodly stature, 

That like the twins of Jove they seemM in sight, 

Which decke the Bauldricke of the Heavens bright; 
They two, forth pacing to the Rivers side. 

Received those two faire Brides, their Loves delight; 
Which, at th^ appointed tyde, 

Each one did make his Bryde 

Against their Brydale day, which is not long : 

Sweete Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my Song, 

82, EpthaUmion 

VE learnM sisters, which have oftentimes 
Beene to me ayding, others to adorne, 

Whom ye thought worthy of your gracefull rymes, 

That even the greatest did not greatly scorne 
To heare theyr names sung in your simple layes. 

But joyed in theyr praise; 

And when ye list your owne mishaps to mourne, 
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Which death, or love, or fortunes wreck did rayse. 
Your string could soone to sadder tenor tunie, 

And teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your dolefull dreriment : 

Now lay those sorrowfull complaints aside; 

And, having all your heads with girlands crownd, 
Helpe me mine owne loves prayses to resound; 

Ne let the same of any be envide: 

So Orpheus did for his owne bride I 
So I unto my selfe alone will sing; 

The woods shall to me answer, and my Eccho ring. 

Early, before the worlds light-giving lampe 
His golden beame upon the hils doth spred, 

Having disperst the nights unchearefull dampe, 

Doe ye awake ; and, with fresh lusty-hed, 

Go to the bowre of my beloved love, 

My truest turtle dove; 

Bid her awake ; for Hymen is awake, 

And long since ready forth his maske to move, 

With his bright Tead that flames with many a flake, 
And many a bachelor to wake on him. 

In theyr fresh garments trim. 

Bid her awake therefore, and soone her dight, 

For lo! the wished day is come at last. 

That shall, for all the paynes and sorrowes past, 

Pay to her usury of long delight : 

And, whylest she doth her dight, 

Doe ye to her of joy and solace sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your eccho ring. 

Bring with you all the Nymphes that you can heare 
Both of the rivers and the forrests greene, 
tead] torch. 
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And of the sea that neighbours to her neare : 

A1 with gay girlands goodly wel beseene. 

And let them also with them bring in hand 
Another gay girland 

For my fayre love, of Hllyes and of roses, 

Bound truelove wize, with a blew silke riband. 

And let them make great store of bridale poses, 

And let them eeke bring store of other flowers, 

To deck the bridale bowers. 

And let the ground whereas her foot shall tread, 

For feare the stones her tender foot should wrong, 

Be strewed with fragrant flowers all along, 

And diapred lyke the discolored mead. 

Which done, doe at her chamber dore awayt, 

For she will waken strayt; 

The whiles doe ye this song unto her sing, 

The woods shall to you answer, and your Eccho ring. 

Ye Nymphes of Mulla, which with carefull heed 
The silver scaly trouts doe tend full well. 

And greedy pikes which use therein to feed ; 

(Those trouts and pikes all others doo excell ;) 

And ye likewise, which keepe the rushy lake, 

Where none doo fishes take; 

Bynd up the locks the which hang scatterd light, 

And in his waters, which your mirror make, 

Behold your faces as the christall bright, 

That when you come whereas my love doth lie, 

No blemish she may spie. 

And eke, ye lightfoot mayds, which keepe the deere, 
That on the hoary mountayne used to towre; 

And the wylde wolves, which seeke them to devoure, 
With your Steele darts doo chace from comming neerj 
Be also present heere, 
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To heipe to decke her, and to help to sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your eccho ring. 

Wake now, my love, awake ! for it is time ; 

The Rosy Morne long since left Tithones bed, 

All ready to her silver coche to clyme ; 

And Phoebus gins to shew his glorious bed. 

Hark ! how the cheerefull birds do chaunt theyr laies 
And Carroll of Loves praise. 

The merry Larke hir mattins sings aloft ; 

The Thrush replyes; the Mavis descant playes; 

The Ouzell shrills; the Ruddock warbles soft; 

So goodly all agree, with sweet consent, 

To this dayes merriment. 

AJi ! my deere love, why doe ye sleepe thus long ? 
When meeter were that ye should now awake, 

T^ awayt the comming of your joyous make. 

And hearken to the birds love-learned song. 

The deawy leaves among ! . 

Nor they of joy and pleasance to you sing. 

That all the woods them answer, and theyr eccho ring. 

My love is now awake out of her dreames, 

And her fayre eyes, like stars that dimmed were 
With darksome cloud, now shew theyr goodly beams 
More bright then Hesperus his head doth rere. 

Come now, ye damzels, daughters of delight, 

Heipe quickly her to dight: 

But first come ye fayre houres, which were begot 
In Joves sweet paradice of Day and Night ; 

Which doe the seasons of the yeare allot. 

And al, that ever in this world is fayre. 

Doe make and still repayre : 
ruddock] redbreast. 
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And ye three liandmayds of the Cyprian Queene, 

The which doe still adorne her beauties pride, 

Helpe to addorne my beautifullest bride ; 

And, as ye her array, still throw betweene 
Some graces to be scene; 

And, as ye use to Venus, to her sing, 

The whiles the woods shal answer, and your eccho ring. 

Now is my love all ready forth to come: 

Let all the virgins therefore well awayt : 

And ye fresh boyes, that tend upon her groome, 
Prepare your selves ; for he is comming strayt. 

Set all your things in seemely good aray, 

Fit for so joyfull day: 

The joyfulst day that ever sunne did see. 

Faire Sun! shew forth thy favourable ray, 

And let thy lifull heat not fervent be, 

For feare of burning her sunshyny face, 

Her beauty to disgrace. 

O fayrest Phcebus ! father of the Muse ! 

If ever I did honour thee aright. 

Or sing the thing that mote thy mind delight, 

Doe not thy servants simple boone refuse ; 

But let this day, let this one day, be myne ; 

Let all the rest be thine. 

Then I thy soverayne prayses loud wil sing, 

That all the woods shal answer, and theyr eccho ring. 

i Harke! how the Minstrils gin to shrill aloud 
Their merry Musick that resounds from far, 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling Croud, 

That well agree withouten breach or jar. 

* croud] violin. 
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Eut, most of all, the I>anizels doe delite 
When they their tymbrels smyte, 

And thereunto doe daunce and carrol sweet, 

That all the sences they doe ravish quite; 

The whyles the boyes run up and downe the street, 
Crying aloud with strong confused noyce, 

As if it were one voyce, 

Hymen, id Hymen, Hymen, they do shout; 

That even to the heavens theyr shouting shrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill; 

To which the people standing all about, 

As in approvance, doe thereto applaud. 

And loud advaunce her laud; 

And evermore they Hymen, Hymen sing, 

That al the woods them answer, and theyr eccho ring. 

Loe ! where she comes along with portly pace, 

Dyke Phoebe, from her chamber of the East, 

Arysing forth to run her mighty race, 

Clad all in white, that seemes a virgin best. 

So well it her beseemes, that ye would weene 
Some angell she had beene. 

Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden wyre, 
Sprinckled with perle, and perling fiowres atweene, 

Doe lyke a golden mantle her attyre; 

And, being crowned with a girland greene, 

Seeme lyke some mayden Queene. 

Her modest eyes, abashM to behold 
So many gazers as on her do stare, 

Upon the lowly ground affixed ’are; 

Ne dare lift up her countenance too bold, 

But blush to heare her prayses sung so loud, 

So farre from being proud. 
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Nathlesse doe ye still loud her prayses sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your eccho ring. 

Tell me, ye merchants daughters, did ye see 
So fayre a creature in your towne before; 

So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 

Adornd with beautyes grace and vertues store ? 

Her goodly eyes lyke Saphyres shining bright, 

Her forehead yvory white, 

Her cheekes lyke apples which the sun hath rudded, 
Her lips lyke cherryes charming men to byte, 

Her brest like to a bowle of creame uncrudded, 

Her paps lyke lyllies budded, 

Her snowie necke lyke to a marble towre; 

And all her body like a pallace fayre, 

Ascending up, with many a stately stay re, 

To honors seat and chastities sweet bowre. 

Why stand ye still ye virgins in amaze, ' 

Upon her so to gaze. 

Whiles ye forget your former lay to sing, 

To which the woods did answer, and your eccho ring 

But if ye saw that which no eyes can see. 

The inward beauty of her lively spright, 

Garnisht with heavenly guifts of high degree, 

Much more then would ye wonder at that sight, 

And stand astonisht lyke to those which red 
Medusaes mazeful • hed. 

There dwels sweet love, and constant chastity, 
Unspotted fayth, and comely womanhood, * 

Regard of honour, and* mild modesty ; 

There vertue raynes as Queene in royal throne, 

And giveth lawes alone, 

The which the base affections doe obay, 
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And yeeld theyr services unto her will; 

Ne thought of thing uncomely ever may 
Thereto approch to tempt her mind to ill. 

Had ye once seejie these her celestial threasures, 

And unrevealM pleasures, 

Then would ye wonder, and her prayses sing, 

That al the woods should answer, and your echo ring. 

Open the temple gates unto my love, 

Open them wide that she may enter in, 

And all the postes adorne as doth behove, 

And all the pillours deck with girlands trim, 

For to receyve this Saynt with honour dew, 

That commeth in to you. 

With trembling steps, and humble reverence, 

She commeth in, before th’ Almighties view; 

Of her ye virgins learne obedience, 

When so ye come into those holy places, 

To humble your proud faces: 

Bring her up to th’ high altar, that she may 
The sacred ceremonies there partake. 

The which do endlesse matrimony make ; 

And let the roring Organs loudly play 
The praises of the Lord in lively notes; 

The whiles, with hollow throates, 

The Choristers the joyous Antheme sing, 

That al the woods may answere, and their eccho ling. 

Behold, whiles she before the altar stands. 

Hearing the holy priest that to her speakes, 

And blesseth her with his two happy hands. 

How the red roses flush up in her cheekes. 

And the pure snow, with goodly vermill stayne 
Like crimsin dyde in grayne: 
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That even th’ Angels, which continually 
About the sacied Altare doe remaine, 

Forget their sewke and about her %, 

Ofte peeping in her face, that seems more fayre, 
The more they on it stare. 

But her sad eyes, ^ill fastened on the ground, 

Are governed with goodly modesty, 

That suffers not one looke to glaunce awry, 

Which may let in a little thought unsownd. 

Why blush ye, love, to give to me your hand, 

The pledge of all our band ! 

Sing, ye sweet Angels, Alleluya sing, 

That all the woods may answere, and your eccho 

Now al is done: bring home the bride againe ; 
Bring home the triumph of our victory : 

Bring home with you the glory of her gaine; 

With joyance bring her and with jollity. 

Never had man more joyfull day then this, 

Whom heaven would heape with blis, 

Make feast therefore now all this live-long day; 
This day for ever to me holy is* 

Poure out the wine without restraint or stay, 

Poure not by cups, but by the belly full, 

Poure out to all that wull, 

Ajid sprinkle all the postes and wals with wine, 
That they may sweat, and drunken be withall. 
Crowne ye God Bacchus with a coronall, 

And Hymen also crowne" with wreathes of vine; 
And let the Graces daunce unto the rest, 

For they can doo it best: 

The whiles the maydens doe theyr cscrroil sing, 

To which the woods sWl answer, and theyr eccho 
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Ring ye the bels, ye yong men of the towne, 

And leave your wonted labors for this day: 

This day is holy; doe ye write it downe. 

That ye for ever it rememtber may. 

This day the sunne is in his chiefest hight, 

With Barnaby the bright, 

From whence declining daily by degrees, 

He somewhat loseth of his heat and light, 

When once the Crab behind his back he sees. 

But for this time it ill ordained was. 

To chose the longest day in all the yeare, 

And shortest night, when longest fitter weare: 

Yet never day so long, but late would passe. 

Ring ye the bels, to make it weare away, 

And bonefiers make all day; 

And daunce about them, and about them sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your eccho ring. 

Ah ! when will this long weary day have end, 

And lende me leave to come unto my love ? 

How slowly do the houres theyr numbers si>end J 
How slowly does sad Time his feathers move ? 

Hast thee, O fayrest Planet, to thy home, 

Within the Westerne fome : 

Thy tyred steedes long since have need of rest. 

Long though it be, at last I see it gloome, 

And the bright evening-star with golden creast 
Appeare out of the East. 

Fayre childe of beauty ! glorious lampe of love ! 

That all the host of heaven in rankes doost lead, 

And guydest lovers through the nights sad dread, 
How chearefully thou lookest from above. 

And seemst to laugh atweene thy twinkling light. 

As joying in the sight 
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Of these glad many, which for joy doe sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and their echo ring 1 

Now ceasse, ye damsels, your delights fore-past ; 

Enough it is that all the day was youres: 

Now day is doen, and night is nighing fast, 

Now bring the Bryde into the brydall boures. 

The night is come, now soon her disaray, 

And in her bed her lay ; 

Lay her in lillies and in violets, 

And silken courteins over her display, 

And odourd sheetes, and Arras coverlets. 

Behold how goodly my faire love does ly, 

In proud humility ! 

Like unto Maia, when as Jove her took 
In Tempo, lying on the dowry gras, 

Twixt sleepe and wake, after she weary was, 

With bathing in the Acidalian brooke. 

Now it is night, ye damsels may be gon, 

And leave my love alone, 

And leave likewise your former lay to sing : 

The woods no more shall answere, nor your echo ring. 

Now welcome, night! thou night so long expected, 
That long daies labour doest at last defray, 

And all my cares, which cruell Love collected, 

Hast sumd in one, and cancelled for aye: 

Spread thy broad wing over my love and me, 

That no man may us see ; 

And in thy sable mantle us enwrap, 

From feare of perrill and foule horror free. 

Let no false treason seeke us to entrap, 

Nor any dread disquiet once annoy 
The safety of our joy ; 
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But let the night be calme, and quietsome, 

Without tempestuous storms or sad a fray : 

Lyke as when Jove with fayre Alcmena lay. 

When he begot the great Tirynthian groome : 

Or lyke as when he with thy selfe did lie 
And begot Majesty. 

And let the mayds and yong men cease to sing; 

Ne let the woods them answer nor theyr eccho ring. 

Let no lamenting cryes, nor dolefull teares, 

Be heard all night within, nor yet without: 

Ne let false whispers, breeding hidden feares, 

Breake gentle sleepe with misconceived dout. 

Let no deluding dreames, nor dreadful! sights, 

Make sudden sad affrights; 

Ne let house-fyres, nor lightnings helpelesse harmes, 
Ne let the Pouke, nor other evill sprights, 

Ne let mischivous witches with theyr charmes, 

Ne let hob Goblins, names whose sence we see not, 
Fray us with things that be not : 

Let not the shriech Oule nor the Storke be heard. 
Nor the night Raven, that still deadly yels ; 

Nor damned ghosts, cald up with mighty spels, 

Nor griesly vultures, make us once affeard : 

Ne let th’ unpleasant Quyre of Frogs still croking 
Make us to wish theyr choking. 

Let none of these theyr drery accents sing ; 

Ne let the woods them answer, nor theyr eccho ring. 

But let stil Silence trew night-watches keepe, 

That sacred Peace may in assurance rayne, 

And tymely Sleep, when it is tyme to sleepe, 

May poure his limbs forth on your pleasant playne ; 
The whiles an hundred little winged loves, 
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Like divers-fethered doves, 

Shall ily and iutter round about your bed, 

And in the secret darke, that none reproves, 

Their prety stealthes shal worke, and snares shal spri 
To filch away sweet, snatches of delight, 

Conceald through covert night. 

Ye sonnes of Venus, play your sports at will I 
For greedy pleasure, carelesse of your toyes. 

Thinks more upon her paradise of joyes, 

Then what ye do, albe it good or ill. 

All night therefore attend your merry play, 

For it will soone be day: 

Now none doth hinder you, that say or sing; 

Ne will the woods now answer, nor your Ecclio rin; 

Who is the same, which at my window peepes ? 

Or whose is that faire face that shines so bright ? 

Is it not Cinthia, she that never sleepes, 

But walkes about high heaven al the night ? 

0 ! fayrest goddesse, do thou not envy 
My love with me to spy : 

For thou likewise didst love, though now unthought, 
And for a Beece of wooll, which privily # 

The Latmian shepherd once unto thee brought, 

His pleasures with thee wrought. 

.Therefore to us be favorable now: 

And sith of wemens labours thou hast charge, 

And generation goodly dost enlarge, 

Encline thy will t’efFect our wishfull vow, 

And the chast wombe infbrme with timely seed 
That may our comfort breed : 

Till which we cease our hopefull hap to sing ; 

Ne let the woods us answere, nor our Eccbo ring. 
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And thou, great Juno ! which with awful might 
The lawes of wedlock still dost patronize ; 

And the religion of the faith first plight 
With sacred rites hast taught to solemnize; 

And eeke for comfort often called art 
Of women in their smart ; 

Eternally bind thou this lovely band, 

And all thy blessings unto us impart. 

And thou, glad Genius ! in whose gentle hand 
The hridale bowre and geniall bed remaine, 

Without blemish or staine; 

And the sweet pleasures of theyr loves delight 
With secret ayde doest succour and supply, 

Till they bring forth the fruitfull progeny; 

Send us the timely fruit of this same night. 

And thou, fayre Hebe! and thou, Hymen free! 
Grant that it may so be. 

Til which we cease your further prayse to sing ; 

Ne any woods shall answer, nor your Eccho ring. 

And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, 

In which a thousand torches £aming bright 
Doe bume, that to us wretched earthly clods 
In dreadful darknesse lend desired light 
And all ye powers which in the same remayne, 

More then we men can fayne I 

Poure out your blessing on us plentiously. 

And happy influence upon us raine, 

That we may raise a large posterity, 

Which from the earth, which they may long possesse 
With lasting happinesse, 

Up to your haughty pallaces may mount; 

And, for the guerdon of theyr glorious merit, 
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May heavenly tabernacles there inherit, 

Of blessed Saints for to increase the count. 

So let us rest, sweet love, in hope of this, 

And cease till then our tymely joyes to sing : 

The woods no more us answer, nor our eccho ring • 

Song/ made in lieu of many ornaments^ 

With which my lon}e, should duly have been dect^ 

Which cutting of through hasty accidents^ 

Te would not stay your dew time to expecty 
But promisi both to recompens ; 

Be unto her a goodly ornament^ 

And for short time an endlesse moniment. 


<9j. From ^X>cifhndidF 

An Elegy 

CHE fell away in her first ages spring, 

^ WhiFst yet her leafe was greene, and fresh her rind 
And whir St her braunch faire blossomes foorth did brin 
She fell away against all course of kinde. 

F or age to dye is right, but youth is wrong ; 

She fel away like fruit blowne downe with winde. 
Weepe, Shepheard ! weepe, to make my undersong. 

Yet fell she not as one enforst to dye, 

Ne dyde with dread and grudging discontent, 

But as . one toy Id with travaile downe doth lye, 

So lay she downe, as if to sleepe she went, 

And closde her eyes with carelesse <juietnesse; 

The whiles soft death away her spirit hent, 

And soule assoyld from sinfull fleshlinesse. 
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How happie was I when I saw her leade 
The Shepheards daughters dauncing in a rownd 1 
How trimly would she trace and softly tread 
The tender grasse, with rosie garland crownd ! 

And when she list advance her heavenly voyce, 
Both Nymphes and Muses nigh she made astownd, 
And hocks and shepheards caused to rejoy ce. 

But now, ye Shepheard lasses ! who shall lead 
Your wandring troupes, or sing your virelayes ? 

Or who shall dight your bowres, sith she is dead 
That was the Lady of your holy-dayes? 

Let now your blisse be turned into bale, 

And into plaints convert your joyous playes. 

And with the same fill every hill and dale. 

For I will walke this wandring pilgrimage, 
Throughout the world from one to other end, 

And in affliction wast my better age: 

My bread shall be the anguish of my mind, 

My drink the teares which fro mine eyes do raine, 
My bed the ground that hardest I may finde; 

So will I wilfully increase my paine. 

Ne sleepe (the harbenger of wearie wights) 

Shall ever lodge upon mine ey-lids more; 

Ne shall with rest refresh my fainting sprights, 

Nor failing force to former strength restore; 

But I will wake and sorrow all the night 
With Philumene, my fortune to deplore; 

With Philumene, the partner of my plight. 

And ever as I see the starres to fall, 

And under ground to goe to give them light 
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Which dwell in darknes, I to minde will call 
How my fair Starre (that shinde on me so bright) 
Fell sodainly and faded under ground; 

Since whose departure, day is turnd to night, 

And night without a Venus starre is found. 

And she, my love that was, my Saint that is. 
When she beholds from her celestiall throne 
(In which shee joyeth in eternall blis) 

My bitter penance, will my case bemone, 

And pitie me that living thus doo die; 

For heavenly spirits have compassion 
On mortall men, and rue their miserie. 

So when I have with sorowe satisfide 

Th’ importune fates, which vengeance on me seeke, 

And th^ heavens with long languor pacifide. 

She, jfor pure pitie of my sufferance meeke, 

Will send for me; for which 1 daylie long: 

And will till then my painful penance eeke. 

Weep, Shepheard! weep, to make my undersong ! 


<? 4 . Easter 

l^ OST glorious Lord of Lyfe! that, on this day, 
Didst make Thy triumph over death and sin ; 
And, having harrowd hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win: 

This joyous day, deaje Lord, with joy begin ; 

And grant that we, for whom thou diddest dye. 
Being with Thy deare blood dene washt from sin, 
May live for ever in felidty ! 
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And that Thy love we weighing worthily, 

May likewise love Thee for the same again e ; 

And for Thy sake, that all lyke deare didst buy, 
With love may one another entertayne ! 

So let us love, deare Love, lyke as we ought, 
— Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught. 


JOHN LYLY 

1553-1606 

<9 f. Card's and Kisses 

/^UPID and my Campaspe playM 
At cards for kisses — Cupid paid: 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows. 

His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows ; 

Loses them too; then down he throws 
The coral of his lips, the rose 
Growing on ’s cheek (but none knows how) ; 
With these, the crystal of his brow, 

And then the dimple of his chin : 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes — 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love i has she done this for thee ? 

What shall, alas ! become of me ? 


86. Springes Welcome 


2346 


AT bird so sings, yet so does wail ? 
^ O ’tis the ravish’d nightingale. 


^ she cries. 

And still her woes at midnight rise. 
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Brave prick-song ! Who is’t now we hear ? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear; 

Now at heaven^s gate she claps her wings. 
The morn not waking till she sings. 

Hark, hark, with what a pretty throat 
Poor robin redbreast tunes his note 1 
Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing 
Cuckoo/ to welcome in the spring! 

Cuckoo/ to welcome in the spring I 


<? 7 . 


ANTHONY MONDAY 
Beauty Bathing 


1553-1633 


"D EAUTY sat bathing by* a spring, 

^ Where fairest shades did hide her ; 
The winds blew calm, the birds did sing, 
The cool streams ran beside her. 

My wanton thoughts enticed mine eye 
To see what was forbidden : 

But better memory said Fie; 

So vain desire was chidden — 

Hey nonny nonny 0 ! 

Hey nonny nonny ! 


Into a slumber then I fell, 

And fond imagination 
Seemed to see, but could not tell. 

Her feature or her fashion : 

But ev’n as babes in dreams do smile.; 

And sometimes fall a-weeping, 

So I awaked as wise that while 
As when I fell a-sleeping. 
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S8. "The Bargain 

Tl yTY true love hath my heart, and I have his, 

By just exchange one for another given: 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss, 

There never was a better bargain driven : 

My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

His heart in me keeps him and me in one, 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides : 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 

I cherish his because in me it bides : 

My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

8p. 


She never dies, but lasteth 
In life of lover’s heart ; 

He ever dies that wasteth 
In love his chiefest part : 
Thus is her life still guarded 
In never-dying faith ; 

Thus is his death rewarded, 
Since she lives in bus death- 


Song 

hath his fancy pleased 
^ With fruits of happy sight, 
Let here his eyes be raised 
On Nature’s sweetest light; 

A light which doth dissever 
And yet unite the eyes, 

A light which, dying never, 

Is cause the looker dies. 



SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


go. 


Look then, and die! The pleasure 
Doth answer well the pain : 

Small loss of mortal treasure. 

Who may immortal gain ! 
Immortal be her graces, 

Immortal is her mind ; 

They, fit for heavenly places— 
This, heaven in it doth bind. 

But eyes these beauties see not, 

Nor sense that grace descries ; 
Yet eyes deprivM be not 

From sight of her fair eyes — 
Which, as of inward glory 
They are the outward seal. 

So may they live still sorry, 

Which die not in that weal. 

But who hath fancies pleased 
With fruits of happy sight, 

Let here his eyes be raisM 
On Nature’s sweetest light! 

Voices at the tVindoajo 

'\JTHO Is It that^ this dark nighty 
^ ^ Underneath my window plaineth P 
It is one who from thy sight 
Being, ah, exiled, disdaineth 
Every other vulgar light. 

Why^ alasy and are you he P 

Be not yet those fancies changed P 
Dear, when you find change in me, 
Though from me you he estranged, 
Let my change to ruin be. 
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Well, in absence this njcill die : 

Lea’oe to see^ and leave to <wonderm 
Absence sure will help, if I 

Can learn how myself to sunder 
From what in my heart doth lie. 

But time vjill these thoughts remove; 

Time doth work what no man knoweth. 

Time doth as the subject prove : 

With time still the affection groweth 
In the faithful turtle-dove. 

What if you new beauties see P 
Will not they stir new affection P 
I will think they pictures be 

(Image-like, of saints’ perfection) 

Poorly counterfeiting thee. 

But your reason s purest light 

Bids you leave such minds to nourish. 

Dear, do reason no such spite 1 
Never doth thy beauty flourish 
More than in my reason’s sight. 

gi. Thilomela 

'^HE Nightingale, as soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rested sense a perfect waking, 

While late-bare Earth, proud of new clothing, springeth, 
Sings out her woes, a thorn her song-book making; 
And mournfully bewailing, 

Her throat in tunes expresseth 
What grief her breast oppresseth, 

For Tereus’ force on her chaste will prevailing. 

90. leave] cease. 
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0 Philomela fdir^ 0 take some gladness 
That here is juster cause of plaintful sadness / 
Thine earth noav springs, mine fadeth; 

Thy thorn without, my thorn my heart invadeth. 

Alas ! she hath no other cause of anguish 

But Tereus’ love, on her by strong hand wroken; 
Wherein she suffering, all her spirits languish, 

Full womanlike complains her will was broken 
But I, who, daily craving, 

Cannot have to content me, 

Have more cause to lament me, 

Since wanting is more woe than too much having. 

0 Philomela fair, 0 take some gladness 
That here is juster cause of plaintful sadness ! 

Thine earth now springs, mine fadeth ; 

Thy thorn without^ my thorn my heart mvadeth. 

p2. The Highway 

TIJ IGHWAY, since you my chief Parnassus be, 

^ And that my Muse, to some ears not unsweet, 
Tempers her words to trampling horses’ feet 
More oft than to a chamber-melody, — 

Now blessed you bear onward blessed me 
To her, where I my heart, safe-left, shall meet ; 

My Muse and J must you of duty greet 
With thanks and wishes, wishing thankfully; 

Be you still fair, honour’d by public heed; 

By no encroachment wrong’d, nor time forgot; 

Nor blamed for blood, nor shamed for sinful deed ; 
And that you know I envy you no lot 

Of highest wish, I wish you so much bliss, • 
Hundreds of years you Stella’s feet may kiss ! 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


PS. His Lady s Cruelty 

how sad steps, O moon, thou clirab’st the skies ! 
^ How silently, and with how wan a face ! 

What! may it be that even in heavenly place 
That busy archer his sharp arrows tries ? 

Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feefst a lovefs case: 

I read it in thy looks; thy languish’d grace 
To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deem’d there but want of wit ? 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be ? 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 

Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess ? 

Do they call ^virtue’ there — ungratefulness? 

sleep 

OME, Sleep ; O Sleep ! the certain knot of peace. 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 

Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low ; 

With shield of proof shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth throw: 

0 make in me those civil wars to cease ; 

1 will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 

A cfiamber deaf to noise and blind of light, 

A rosy garland and a weary head; 

And if these things, as being thine by right, 

Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me, 

Livelier than elsewhere, Stella’s image see. 

^ 4 . prease] press. 
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Pf. Splendidis Jmgmn valedko Nugis 

T E AVE me, 0 Love, which reachest but to dust, 
^ And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things ! 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust : 

Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings. 

Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 
To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be; 

Which breaks the clouds and opens forth the light 
That doth both shine and give us sight to see. 

O take fast hold! let that light be thy guide 
In this small course which birth draws out to death, 
And think how evil becometh him to slide 
Who seeketh Heaven, and comes of heavenly breath. 
Then farewell, world I thy uttermost I see: 

Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me ! 

FULKE GREVILLE, LORD BROOKE 

1554-1628 

Myra 

T WITH whose colours Myra dress’d her head, 

I, that ware posies of her own hand-making, 

I, that mine own name in the chimneys read 
By Myra finely wrought ere I was waking : 

Must I look on, in hope time coming may 
With change bring back my turn again to play.^ 

I, that on Sunday at the church-stile found 

A garland sweet with true-love-knots in flowers, 
Which I to wear about mine arms was bound 
That each of us might know that all was ours : 
Must I lead now an idle life in wishes. 

And follow Cupid for his loaves and fishes? 

96. chimneys] cheminhs^ chimney-screens of tapestry work. 
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I, that did wear the ring her mother left, 

I, for whose love she gloried to be blamed, 

I, with whose eyes her eyes committed theft, 

I, who did make her blush when I was named: 
Must I lose ring, flowers, blush, theft, and go naked, 
Watching with sighs till dead love be awaked ? 

Was it for this that I might Myra see 

Washing the water with her beauty^s white ? 

Yet would she never write her love to me. 

Thinks wit of change when thoughts are in delight ? 
Mad girls may safely love as they may leave; 

No man can print a kiss: lines may deceive. 


THOMAS LODGE 

Rosalind^ s Madrigal 

T OVE in my bosom like a bee 
^ Doth suck his sweet: 

Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet. 

Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amidst my tender breast; 

My kisses are his daily feast, 

And yet he robs me of my rest; 

Ah ! wanton, will ye ? 

And if I sleep, then percheth he 
With pretty flight, 

And makes his pillow of my knee 
The livelong night, 
deceive] betray. 

F3 


1556 ’-1625 
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Strike I my lute, he tunes the string; 

He music plays if so I sing ; 

He lends me every lovely thing, 

Yet cruel he liiy heart doth' sting: 
Whist, wanton, still ye ! 

Else I with roses every day 
Will whip you hence. 

And bind you, when you long to play, 
For your offence. 

I’ll shut mine eyes to keep you in; 

I’ll make you fast it for your sin ; 

I’ll count your power nt)t worth a pin. 

— Alas! what hereby shall I win 
If he gainsay me? 

What if I beat the wanton boy 
With many a rod ? 

He will repay me with annoy, 

Because a god. 

Then sit thou safely on my knee ; 

Then let thy bower my bosom be ; , 

Lurk in mine eyes, I like of thee; 

O Cupid, so thou pity me, 

Spare not, but play thee I 


. ThilUs 1 

jV^ Y Phillis Hath the morning sun 
At first to look upon her ; 

And Phillis hath morn-waking .birds 
Her risings still to honour. 

My Phillis hath prime-feather’d dowers. 
That smile when she treads on, thena 
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And Phillis hath a gallant flock, 

That leaps since she doth own them. 
But Phillis hath too hard a heart, 

Alas that she should have it 1 
It yields no mercy to desert, 

Nor grace to those that crave it. 


PQ. ’Phillis a 

T OVE guards the roses of thy lips 
And flies about them like a bee; 

Tf I approach he forward skips, 

And if I kiss he stingeth me. 

Love in thine eyes doth build his bower, 

And sleeps within their pretty shine ; 

And if I look the boy will lower, 

And from their orbs shoot shafts divine. 

Love works thy heart, within his fire. 

And in my tears doth firm the same; 

And if I tempt it will retire. 

And of my plaints doth make a game. 

Love, let me cull her choicest flowers; 

And pity me, and calm her eye ; 

Make soft her heart, dissolve her lowers 
Then will I praise thy deity. 

But if thou do not. Love, Til truly serve her 

In spite of thee, and by firm faith deserve her. 
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100, Rosaline 

T IKE to the .clear in highest sphere 
Where all imperial glory shines, 

Of selfsame colour is her hair 
Whether unfolded or in twines ; 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline I 
Her eyes are sapphires set in snow, 
Resembling heaven by every wink ; 

The gods do fear whenas they glow, 

And I do tremble when I think 

Heigh ho, would she were mine: 

Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud 
That beautifies Aurora’s face, 

Or like the silver crimson shroud 

That Phoebus^ smiling looks doth grace. 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline ! 

Her lips are like two budded roses 
Whom ranks of lilies neighbour nigh, 
Within whose bounds she balm encloses 
Apt to entice a deity: 

Heigh ho, would she were mine ! 

Her neck like to a stately tower 
Where Love himself imprison’d lies, 

To watch for glances every hour 
From her divine and sacred eyes: 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline I 
Her paps are centres of delight. 

Her breasts are orbs of heavenly frame, 
Where Nature moulds the dew of light 
To feed perfection with the same .- : 

Heigh ho, would she were mine! 
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With orient pearl, with ruby red, 

With marble white, with sapphire blue, 

Her body every way is fed, 

Yet soft to touch and sweet in view; 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline ! 

Nature herself her shape admires ; 

The gods are wounded in her sight; 

And Love forsakes his heavenly fires 
And at her eyes his brand doth light : 

Heigh ho, would she were mine ! 

Then muse not, Nymphs, though I bemoan 
The absence of fair Rosaline, . 

Since for a fair there ^s fairer none, 

Nor for her virtues so divine; 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline ! 

Heigh ho, my heart ! would God that she were mine ! 
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GEORGE PEELE 

Fair and Fair 


1558 ?-^7 


CEnone. T^AIR and fair, and twice so fair, 

'*■ As fair as any may be; 

The fairest shepherd on our green, 

A love for any lady. 

Parts* Fair and fair, and twice so fair. 

As fair as any may be; 

Thy love is fair for thee alone 
And for no other lady. 

CEnone* My love is fair, my love is gay, 

As fresh as bin the flowers in May 
And of my love my roundelay, 

My merry, merry, merry roundelay, 
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Concludes with Cupid’s curse, — 

‘ They that do change old love for new 
Pray gods they change for worse 1 ^ 
jdmbo SimuL They that do change old love for new, 
Pray gods they change for worse! 


(Enone, Fair and fair, etc. 

Paru, Fair and fair, etc. 

Thy love is fair, etc. 

(Enone, My love can pipe, my love can sing, 
My love can many a pretty thing, 
And of his lovely praises ring 
My merry, merry, merry roundelays 
Amen to Cupid^s curse, — 

^ They that do change,’ etc, 

Paris. They that do change, etc. 

Amho. Fair and fair, etc. 


102. A Farewell to Arms 

(to queen Elizabeth) 

TJ IS golden locks Time hath to silver turn’d ; 

A X Q tQoi swift, O swiftness never ceasing! 

His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spurn’d. 
But spurn’d in va^in; youth waneth by increasing: 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading seen ; 
Duty, faith, lovej are roots, and ever green. 

His helmet now shall make a hive for bees; 

And, lovers’ sonnets turn’d to holy psalms, 

A man-at-arms must now serve on his knees, 

And feed on prayers, which are Age his alms; 
But though from c6urt to cottage he depart. 

His Saint is sure of his unspotted heart, 
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And when he saddest sits in homely cell, 

Hell teach his swains this carol for a song, — 

^ Blest be the hearts that wish my sovereign well. 
Curst be the souls that think her any wrong/ 

Goddess, allow this aged man his right 

To be your beadsman now that was your knight. 

ROBERT GREENE 

1560-93 

10^. Scimela 

T IKE to Diana in her summer weed, 

^ Girt with a crimson robe of brightest dye, 
Goes fair Samela. 

Whiter than be the flocks that straggling feed 
When wash’d by Arethusa faint they lie, 

Is fair Samela. 

As fair Aurora in her morning grey, 

Deck’d with the ruddy glister of her love 
Is fair Samela 5 

Like lovely Thetis on a calmM day 

Whenas her brightness Neptune’s fancy move. 
Shines fair Samela- 

Her tresses gold, her eyes like glassy streams, 

Her teeth are pearl, the breasts are ivory 
Of fair Samela ; 

Her cheeks like rose and lily yield forth gleams; 
Her brows bright arches framed of ebony. 

Thus fair Samela 

Passeth fair ’Venus in her bravest hue, 

And Juno in the show of majesty 
(For she’s Samela!), 
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Pallas in 'wit,— ail three, if you well view, 
For beauty, wit, and matchless dignity, 
Yield to Samela. 


104. Fawnh 

AH! were she pitiful as she is fair, 

Or bat as mild as she is seeming so, 

Then were my hopes greater than my despair, 

Then all the world were heaven, nothing woe. 

Ah 1 were her heart relenting as her hand. 

That seems to melt even with the mildest touch, 
Then knew I where to seat me . in a land 
Under wide heavens, but yet there is not such. 

So as she shows she seems the budding rose, 

Yet sweeter far than is an earthly flower ; 

Sovran of beauty, like the spray she grows ; 
Compassed she is with thorns and canker’d flower. 
Yet were she willing to be pluck’d and worn, 

She would be gather’d, though she grew on thorn* 

Ah I when she sings, all music else be still, 

For none must be comparM to her note; 

Ne’er breathed such glee from Philomela’s bill, 

Nor from the morning-singer’s swelling throat. 

Ah! when she riseth from her blissful bed 
She comforts all the world as cl,oth the sun, 

And at her sight the night’s foul vapour’s fled; 
When she is set the gladsome day is done, 

O glorious sun, imagine me the west. 

Shine in my arms, and set thou in my breast! 
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zoj. Sephestia^ s LulUlj 

T^^EEP not, my wanton, smile upon my knee; 

When thou art old there ’s grief enough for thee. 
Mother’s wag, pretty boy, 

Father’s sorrow, father’s joy; 

When thy father first did see 
Such a boy by him and me, 

He was glad, I was woe ; 

Fortune changed made him so, 

When he left his pretty boy. 

Last his sorrow, first his joy. 

Weep npt, my wanton, smile upon my knee; 

When thou art old there ’s grief enough for thee. 
Streaming tears that never stint, 

Like pearl-drops from a flint, 

Fell by course froiii his eyes, 

That one another’s place supplies; 

Thus he grieved in every part. 

Tears of blood fell from his heart. 

When he left his pretty boy, 

Father’s sorrow, father’s joy. 

Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee ; 

When thou art old there’s grief enough for thee. 

The wanton smiled, father wept. 

Mother cried, baby leapt; 

More he crow’d, more we cried, 

Nature could not sorrow hide: 

He must go, he must kiss 
Child and mother, baby bliss, 

For he left his pretty boy, 

Father’s sorrow, father’s joy. 

Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee, 

When thou art old there ’s grief enough for thee. 


ALEXANDER. HUME 

1560-1609 

''106. A Summer 

PERFECT Light, which shaid away 
The darkness from the light. 

And set a ruler o’er the day, 

Another o’er the night — 

Thy glory, when the day forth flies. 

More viyely doth appear 
Than at mid day unto our eyes 
The shining sun is clear. 

The shadow of the earth anon 
Removes and drawis by, 

While in the East, when it is gone. 

Appears a clearer sky. 

Which soon perceive the little larks. 

The lapwing and the snipe, 

And tune their songs, like Nature’s clerks, 

O’er meadow, muir, and stripe. 

Our hemisphere is polisht clean, 

And lighten’d more and more, 

While everything is clearly seen 
Which seemit dim before : 

Except the glistering astres bright, 

Which all the night were clear, 

OfFuskit with a greater light 
No longer do appear. 

shaid] parted. stripe] rill. oifuskit] darkened. 
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The golden globe incontinent 
Sets up his shining head, 

And o’er the earth and firmament 
Displays his beams abread. 

For joy the birds with boulden throats 
Against his visage sheen 
Take up their kindly musick notes 
In woods and gardens green. 

The dew upon the tender crops, 

Like pearlis white and round, 

Or like to melted silver drops, 

Refresh is all the ground. 

The misty reek, the clouds of rain. 
From tops of mountains skails, 

Clear are the highest hills and plain. 
The vapours take the vales. 

The ample heaven of fabrick sure 
In cleanness does surpass 
The crystal and the silver pure, 

Or clearest polisht glass. 

The time so tranquil is and still 
That nowhere shall ye find, 

Save on a high and barren hill, 

An air of peeping wind. 

All trees and simples, great and small, 
That balmy leaf do bear, 

Than they were painted on a wall 
No more they move or steir. 

boulden] swollen. sheen] bright. skails] clears, 
herbs. 


simples] 
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Calm is the deep and purple sea, 

Y ea, smoother than the sand ; 

The waves that weltering wont to be 
Are stable like the land. 

So silent is the cessile air 
That every cry and call 

The hills and dales and forest fair 
Again repeats them all. 

The flourishes and fragrant flowers, 
Through Phoebus’ fostering heat, 

Refresht with dew and silver showers 
Cast up an odour sweet. 

The cloggit busy humming bees. 

That never think to drone, 

On flowers and flourishes of trees 
Collect their liquor brown. 

The Sun, most like a speedy post 
With ardent course ascends ; 

The beauty of the heavenly host 
Up to our zenith tends. 

The burning beams down from his face 
So fervently can beat. 

That man and beast now seek a place 
To save them from the heat. 

The herds beneath some leafy tree 
Amidst the flowers they lie ; 

The stable ships upon the sea 
Tend up their sails to dry. 
cessile] yielding, ceasing, flourishes] blossoms. 
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With gilded eyes and open ^vings 
The cock his courage shows; 

With claps of joy his breast he dings, 
And twenty times he crows. 

The dove with whistling wings so blue 
The winds can fast collect; 

Her purple pens turn many a hue 
Against the sun direct. 

Now noon is went; gone is midday, 
The heat doth slake at last ; 

The sun descends down West away, 
For three of clock is past. 

The rayons of the sun we see 
Diminish in their strength; 

The shade of every tower and tree 
Extendit is in length. 

Great is the calm, for everywhere 
The wind is setting down ; 

The reek throws right up in the air 
From every tower and town. 

The gloming comes ; the day is spent ; 
The sun goes out of sight ; 

And painted is the Occident 
With purple sanguine bright. 

Our west horizon circular 
From time the sun be set 

Is all with rubies, as it were. 

Or roses red o’erfret. 
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What pleasure were to walk and see, 

Endlong a riTer clear, 

The perfect form of every tree 
Within the deep appear. 

O then it were a seemly thing. 

While all is still and calm, 

The praise of God to play and sing 
With cornet and with shalm ! 

All labourers draw home at even, 

And can to other say, 

Thanks to the gracious God of heaven, 

Which sent this summer day. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN 

1560-1634 

loz. Bridal Song 

COME, soft rest of cares! come, Night! 
Come, naked Virtue^ s only tire. 

The reaped harvest of the light 
Bound up in sheaves of sacred fire. 

Love calls to war: 

Sighs his alarms, 

Lips his swords are, 

The field his arms. 

Come, Night, and lay thy velvet hand 
On glorious Day’s outfacing face ; 

And all thy crowned hames command 
For torches to our nuptial grace. 

Love calls to war; 

Sighs his alarms. 

Lips his swords are, 

The field his arms. 
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ROBERT SOUTHWELL 

• 1561-95 

108 Times go hj Turns 

^"PHE lopped tree in time may grow again, 

Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower; 
The sorest wight may find release of pain, 

The driest soil suck in some moistening shower ; 
Times go by turns and chances change by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 

The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow, 

She draws her favours to the lowest ebb ; - 
Her tides hath equal times to come and go, 

Her loornL doth weave the fine and coarsest web ; 
No joy so great but runneth to an end, 

No hap so hard but may in fine amend. 

Not always fall of leaf nor ever spring, 

No endless night yet not eternal day; 

The saddest birds a season find to sing, 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay : 

Thus with succeeding turns God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 

A chance may win that by mischance was lost; 
The net that holds , 00 great, takes little fish ; 

In some things all, in all things none are crost, 
Few all they need, but none have all they wish ; 
Unmeddled joys here to no man befall: 

Who least, hath some; who most, hath never all. 
mimeddled] unmixed. , 
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10^. The Burning Babe 

A S I in hoary winter’s night 
Stood shivering in the snow. 
Surprised I was with sudden heat 
Which made my heart to glow ; 
And lifting up a fearful eye 
To view what fire was near, 

A pretty babe all burning bright 
Bid in the air appear ; 

Who, scorched with excessive heat, 
Such floods of tears did shed, 

As though His floods should quench 
Which with His tears were bred : 

Alas ! ’ quoth He, ‘ but newly born 
In fiery heats I fry. 

Yet none approach to warm their heJ 
Or feel my fire but I ! 

* My faultless breast the furnace is ; 

The fuel, wounding thorns; 

Love is the Are, and sighs the smol 
The ashes, shames and scorns ; 

The fuel Justice layeth on, 

And Mercy blows the coals, 

The metal in this furnace wrought 
Are men’s defiled souls : 

For which, as now on fire I am 
To work them to their good, 

So will I melt into a bath, 

To wash them in my blood/ 

With this He vanish’d out of sight 
And swiftly shrunk away, 

And straight I called unto mind 
That it was Christmas Bay. 
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HENRY CONSTABLE 

1562 ’-1613} 

no. On the T)eath of Sir Fhilip Sidney 

IVE pardon, blessM soul, to my bold cries, 

If they, importune, interrupt thy song, 

Which now with joyful notes thou sing’st among 
The angel-quiristers of th’ heavenly skies. 

Give pardon eke, sweet soul, to my slow eyes, 
That since I saw thee now it is so long, 

And yet the tears that unto thee belong 
To thee as yet they did not sacrifice. 

I did not know that thou wert dead before ; 

I did not feel the grief I did sustain; 

The greater stroke astonisheth the more ; 
Astonishment takes from us sense of pain; 

I stood amazed when others^ tears begun. 

And now begin to weep when they have done. 


SAMUEL DANIEL 

in. Love is a Sickness 


1562-1619 


T OVE is a sickness full of woes, 

All remedies refusing ; 

A plant that with most cutting grows, 
Most barren with best using. 

Why so ? 

More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 

If not enjoy’d, it sighing cries — 

Heigh ho ! 

Love is a torment of the mind, 

A tempest everlasting ; 

And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Not well, nor full nor fasting. 

Why so ? 
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More we enjoy it, more it dies; 

If not enjoy’d, it sighing cries — 

Heigh ho ! 

112. Ulysses and the Siren 

Siren. worthy Greek ! Ulysses, come. 

Possess these shores with me : 

The winds and seas are troablesome, 

And here we may be free. 

Here may we sit and view their toil 
That travail in the deep, 

And joy the day in mirth the while. 

And spend the night in sleep. 

Ulysses. Fair Nymph, if fame or honour -were 
To be attain’d with ease, 

Then would I come and rest me there. 

And leave such toils as these. 

But here it dwells, and here must I 
With danger seek it forth : 

To spend the time luxuriously 
Becomes not men of worth. 

Siren. Ulysses, O be not deceived 
With that unreal name; 

This honour is a thing conceived, 

And rests on others’ fame : 

Begotten only to molest 
Our peace, and to beguile 
The best thing of our life — our rest, 

And give us up to toil. 
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Ulysses, Delicious Nymph, suppose there were 
No honour nor report, 

Yet manliness would scorn to wear 
The time in idle sport: 

For toil doth give a better touch 
To make us feel our joy, 

And ease finds tediousness as much 
As labour yields annoy. 

Siren, Then pleasure likewise seems the shore 
Whereto tends all your toil, 

Which you forgo to make it more, 
And perish oft the while. 

Who may disport them diversely 
Find never tedious day, 

And ease may have variety 
As well as action may. 

Ulysses, But natures of the noblest frame 
These toils and dangers please; 

And they take comfort in the same 
As much as you in ease ; 

And with the thought of actions past 
Are recreated still : 

When Pleasure leaves a touch at last 
To show that it was ill. 

Siren. That doth Opinion only cause 
That’s out of Custom bred, 

Which makes us many other laws 
Than ever Nature did. 

No widows wail for our delights, 

Our sports are without blood j 
The world we see by warlike wights 
Receives more hurt than good. 
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Ulysses* But yet the state of things require 
These motions of unrest : 

And these great Spirits of high desire 
Seem born to turn them best: 

To purge the mischiefs that increase 
And all good order mar : 

For oft we see a wicked peace 
To be well changed for war. 

Siren. Well, well, Ulysses, then I see 
I shall not have thee here : 

And therefore I will come to thee, 

And take my fortune there. 

I must be won, that cannot win. 

Yet lost were I not won; 

For beauty hath created been 
T^ undo, or be undone. 

z/5. Beauty, Time, and Love 

Sonnets. 1 

tAIR is my Love and cruel as she’s fair; 

^ Her brow-shades frown, although her eyes are sunny. 
Her smiles are lightning, though her pride despair, 

And her disdains are gall, her favours honey : 

A modest maid, deck’d with a blush of honour. 

Whose feet do tread green paths of youth and love; 

The wonder of all eyes that look upon her, 

Sacred on earth, design’d a Saint above. 

Chastity and Beauty, which were deadly foes, 

Live reconcile friends within her brow; 

And had she Pity to conjoin with those, 

Then who had heard the plaints I utter now ? 

For had she not been fair, and thus unkind, 

My Muse had slept, and none had known my mind. 
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u 

My spotless love hovers with purest wings, 

About the temple of the proudest frame, 

Where blaze those lights, fairest of earthly things, 
Which clear our clouded world with brightest flame. 
My ambitious thoughts, confinM in her face, 

Affect no honour but what she can give ; 

My ho])es do rest in limits of her grace; 

1 weigh no comfort unless she relieve. 

K(^r she, that can my heart imparadise, 

Holds ill her fairest hand what dearest is ; 

My Fortune’s wheel ’s the circle of her eyes, 

Whose rolling grace deign once a turn of bliss* 

All my life’s sweet consists in her alone ; 

So much I love tlie most Unloving one. 


in 

And yet I cannot reprehend the flight 
Or blame th’ attempt i)resiinung so to soar; 

The mounting venture for a high delight 
Did make the honour of the fall the more. 
l*"or who gets wealth, that ]mts not from the shore? 
Danger hath honour, great designs their fame; 

Glory doth follow, courage goes before; 

And though th’ event oft answers not the same — 
Suffice that high attempts have never shame. 

The mean observer, whom base safety keeps, 
lives without honour, dies without a name, 

And in eternal darkness ever sleeps.— 

And therefore, DeiSn, ’tis to me no blot 
To have attempted, tho* attain’d thee not 
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IV 

When men shall find thy flow'r, thy glory, pass. 

And thou with careful brow”, sitting alone, 

Received hast this message from thy glass, 

That tells the truth and says that All is gone; 

Fresh shalt thou see in me the wounds thou 
Though spent thy flame, in me the heat remaining r 
I that have loved thee thus before thou fad’st — 

My faith shall wax, when thou art in thy waning. 

The world shall find this miracle in me, 

That fire can burn when all the matter’s spent: 

Then what my faith hath been thyself shalt see, 

And that thou wast unkind thou may’st repent. — - 

Thou may’st repent that thou hast scorn’d my tci^^ *** 
When Winter snows upon thy sable hairs, 


Y 

Beauty, sweet Love, is like the morning dew, 
Whose short refresh upon the tender green 
Cheers for a time, but till the sun doth show, 
And straight ’tis gone as it had never been. 

Soon doth it fade that makes the fairest flourish, 
Short is the glory of the blushing rose; 

The hue which thou so carefully dost nourish. 

Yet which at length thou must be forced to lose. 
When than, surcharged with burthen of thy years, 
Shalt bend thy wrinkles homeward to the earth ; 
And that, in Beauty’s Lease expired, appears 
The Date of Age, the Calends of our Death — 
But ah, no more ! — this must not be foretold, 
For women grieve to think they must be old. 
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VI 

I must not grieve my Love, whose eyes would read 
Lines of delight, whereon her youth might smile; 
Flowers have time before they come to seed, 

And she is young, and now must sport the while. 
And sport, Sweet Maid, in season of these years. 
And learn to gather flowers before they wither; 

And where the sweetest blossom first appears, 

Let Love and Youth conduct thy pleasures thither. 
Lighten forth smiles to clear the clouded air, 

And calm the tempest which my sighs do raise ; 
Pity and smiles do best become the fair ; 

Pity and smiles must only yield thee praise. 

Make me to say when all my griefs are gone, 
Happy the heart that sighed for such a one! 


VII 

Let others sing of Knights and Paladines 
In ag^d accents and untimely words, 

Paint shadows in imaginary lines, 

Which well the reach of their high wit records : 

But I must sing of thee, and those fair eyes 
Authentic shall my verse in time to come; 

When yet th’ unborn shall say, Lo^ ^here she lies! 
Whose beauty made him speak ^ that else was dumb / * 

These are the arcs, the trophies I erect. 

That fortify thy name against old age; 

And these thy sacred virtues must protect 
Against the Dark, and Time’s consuming rage. 
Though th’ error of my youth in them appear, 
Suffice, they show I lived, and loved thee dear. 
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MARK ALEXANDER BOYD 

1563-1601 

114. Sonet 

'CRA bank to bank, fra wood to wood I rin, 
■** Ourhailit with my feeble fantasle; 

Like til a leaf that fallis from a tree, 

Or til a reed ourblawin with the win. 

Twa gods guides me : the ane of tham is blin, 
Yea and a bairn brocht up in vanitie; 

The next a wife ingenrit of the sea, 

And lichter nor a dauphin with her fin. 

Unhappy is the man for evermair 

That tills the sand and sawis in the air ; 

But twice unhappier is he, I lairn, 

That feidis in his hairt a mad desire, 

And follows on a woman throw the fire, 

Led by a blind and teachit by a bairn. 


JOSHUA SYLVESTER 

1563-1618 

Ubtque 

TyTERE I as base as is the lowly plain, 

And you, my Love, as high as heaven above, 
Yet should the thoughts of me, your humble swain, 
Ascend to heaven in honour of my love. 

Were I as high as heaven above the plain. 

And you, my Love, as humble and as low 
As are the deepest bottoms of the main. 

Wheresoe’er you were, with you my love should go. 


JOSHUA SYLVESTER 


Were you the earth, dear Love, and I the skies, 

My love should shine on you like to the Sun, 

And look upon you with ten thousand eyes, 

Till heaven waxM blind, and till the world were done. 
Wheresoe’er 1 am,— below, or else above you — 
Wheresoe’er you are, my heart shall truly love you. 




MICHAEL DRAYTON 

7^0 His Cof Love 


T PRAY thee, leave, love me no more^ 
Call home the heart you gave me! 

I but in vain that saint adore 
That can but will not save me. 

These poor half-kisses kill me quite — 
Was ever man thus servM ? 

Amidst an ocean of delight 
For pleasure to be starved ? 


Show me no more those snowy breasts 
With azure riverets branched, 

Where, whilst mine eye with plenty feasts, 
Yet is my thirst not stanched; 

O Tantalus, thy pains ne’er tell ! 

By me thou art prevented: 

’Tis nothing to be plagued in Hell, 

But thus in Heaven tormented. 


Clip me no more in those dear arms, 

Nor thy life’s comfort call me, 

O these are but too powerful charms, 

And do but more enthral me ! 
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But see how patient I am grown 
In all this coil about thee : 

Come, nice thing, let my heart alone, 

I cannot live without thee 1 

117- The Tarting 

C INCE there ’s no help, come let us ki§s and part — 
^ Nay, I have done, you get no more of me ; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart. 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows. 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies, 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 

— Now if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might’st him yet recover. 

H(?. Siren a 

"^EAR to the silver Trent 
^ ' SiRENA dwelleth ; 

She to whom Nature lent 
All that excelleth ; 

By which the Muses late 
And the neat Graces 
Have for their greater state 
Taken their places; 

Twisting an anadem 

Wherewith to crown her, 
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As it belong’d to them 
Most to renown her. 

On thy hanh^ 

In a rank^ 

Let thy s^joans sing her., 
jind nsjlth their music 

Along let them bring her, 
Tagus and Pactolus 
Are to thee debtor, 

Nor for their gold to us 
Are they the better: 

Hencefoith of all the rest 
Be thou the River 
Which, as the daintiest. 

Puts them down ever. 

For as my precious one 
O’er thee doth travel, 

She to pearl paragon 
Turneth thy gravel. 

On thy bank . • • 
Our mournful Philomel, 

That rarest tuner, 

Henceforth in Aperil 
Shall wake the sooner, 

And to her shall complain 
From the thick cover. 
Redoubling every strain 
Over and over : 

For when my Love too long 
Her chamber keepeth, 

As though it suffer’d wrong, 

The Morning weepeth. 

On thy hank . . . 
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Oft have I seen the Sun, 

To do her honour, 

Fix himself at his noon 
To look upon her; 

And hath gilt every grove, 
Every hill near her, 

With his flames from above 
Striving to cheer her : 

And when she from his sight 
Hath herself turned, 

He, as it had been night. 

In clouds hath mourned. 

On thy hank . . 

The verdant meads are seen. 
When she doth view them. 
In fresh and gallant green 
Straight to renew them; 
And every little grass 
Broad itself spreadeth. 

Proud that this bonny lass 
Upon it treadeth : 

Nor flower is so sweet 
In this large cincture, 

But it upon her feet 
Leaveth some tincture. 

On thy hank . . 

The fishes in the flood, 

When she doth angle. 

For the hook strive a^good 
Them to entangle; 

And leaping on the land. 

From the clear water. 
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Their scales upon the sand 
Lavishly scatter; 

Therewith to pave the mould 
Whereon she passes, 

So herself to behold 
As in her glasses. 

On ihy hank . . 
When she looks out by night, 
The stars stand gazing, 

Like comets to our sight 
Fearfully blazing; 

As wond’ring at her eyes 
With their much brightness, 
Which so amaze the skies, 
Dimming their lightness. 

The raging tempests are calm 
When she speaketh, 

Such most delightsome balm 
From her lips breaketh. 

On thy hank , . . 
In all our Brittany 
There ^s not a fairer, 

Nor can you lit any 

Should you compare her. 
Angels her eyelids keep, 

All hearts surprising; 

Which look whilst she doth sleep 
Like the sun’s rising : 

She alone of her kind 
Knoweth true measure, 

And her unmatched mind 
Is heaven’s treasure. 

On thy hank . . . 
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Fair Don^e and Darken clear. 
Boast ye your beauties, 

To Trent your mistress here 
Yet pay your duties : 

My Love was higher born 
TowTds the full fountains, 

Yet she doth moorland scorn 
And the Peak mountains; 

Nor would she none should dream 
Where she abideth, 

Humble as is the stream 
Which by her slideth. 

On thy hank . . . 

Yet my poor rustic Muse 
Nothing can move her, 

Nor the means I can use, 

Though her true lover: 

Many a long winter’s night 
Have I waked for her, 

Yet this my piteous plight 
Nothing can stir her. 

All thy sands, silver Trent ^ 

Down to the Humber ^ 

The sighs that I have spent 
Never can number. 

On thy bank^ 

In a ranh^ 

Let thy swans sing her^ 
And with their music 

Along let them bring her* 
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^gimourt 

PAIR stood the wind for France 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry; 

But putting to the main, 

At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 

With all his martial train 
Landed King Harry. 

And taking many a fort, 

FurnishM in warlike sort, 

Marcheth towYds Agincourt 
In happy hour; 

Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stoppM his way, 
Where the French general lay 
With all his power. 

Which, in his height of pride, 

King Henry to deride, 

His ransom to provide 
Unto him sending; 

Which he neglects the while 
As from a nation vile, 

Yet with an angry smile 
Their fall portending. 

And turning to his men, 

Quoth our brave Henry then, 
^Though they to one be ten 
Be not amazed : 
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Yet have we well begun; 

Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 

By fame been raised. 

‘ And for myself (quoth he) 

This my full rest shall be: 
England ne’er mourn for me 
Nor more esteem me: 

Victor I will remain 
Or on this earth lie slain, 

Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 

^Poitiers and Cressy tell, 

When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell: 

No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat. 

By many a warlike feat 

Lopp’d the French lilies.’ 

The Duke of York so dread 
The eager vaward led ; 

With the main Henry sped 
Among his henchmen. 
Excester had the rear, 

A braver man not there ; 

O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen ! 

They now to light are gone, 
Armour on armour shone, 

Drum now to drum did groan, 
To hear was wonder ; 
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That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake : 
Trumpet to trumpet spake^ 
Thunder to thunder. 

Well it thine age became, 

O noble Erpingham, 

Which didst the signal aim 
To our hid forces 1 
When from a meadow by, 

Like a. storm suddenly 
The English archery 

Stuck the French horses. 


With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long 
That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather; 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 

And like true English hearts 
Stuck close together. 


When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilbos drew, 

And on the French they flew, 

Not one was tardy ; 

Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 

Down the French peasants went — 
Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble king, 
“His broadsword brandishing, 
bilbos] swords, from Bilboa. 
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Down the French host did din 
As to overwhelm it; 

And many a deep wound lent, 
Bis arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 
Bruised his helmet. 

Gloster, that duke so good, 
Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood 
With his brave brother; 
Clarence, in steel so bright, 
Though but a maiden knight, 
Yet in that furious fiight 
Scarce such another. 

Warwick in blood did wade, 
Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made 
Still as they ran up; 
Suffolk his axe did ply, 
Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 

Upon Saint Crispin’s Day 
Fought was this noble fray. 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 

0 when shall English men 
With such acts* fill a pen? 

Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry ? 


MICHAEL DRAYTON 


120. To the Virginian Voyage 

'^OU brave heroic minds 
-*■ Worthy your country’s name. 

That honour still pursue; 

Go and subdue ! 

Whilst loitering hinds 

Lurk here at home with shame. 

Britons, you stay too long : 

Quickly aboard bestow you, 

And with a merry gale 
Swell your stretch’d sail 
With vows as strong 

As the winds that blow you. 

Your course securely steer, 

West and by south forth keep ! 

Rocks, lee-shores, nor shoals 
When Eolus scowls 
You need not fear; 

So absolute the deep. 

And cheerfully at sea 
Success you still entice 

To get the pearl and gold, 

And ours to hold 
Virginia.^ 

Earth’s only paradise. 

Where nature hath in store 
Fowl, venison, and fish, 

And the fruitfulPst soil 
Without your toil 
Three harvests more, 

All greater than your wish. 
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And the ambitious vine 

Crowns with his purple mass 
The cedar reaching high 
To kiss the sky, 

The cypress, pine. 

And useful sassafras. 

To whom the Golden Age 
Still nature’s laws doth give, 

No other cares attend, 

But them to defend 

From winter’s rage, 

That long there doth not live. 

When as the luscious smell 
Of that delicious land 
Above the seas that flows 
The clear wind throws, 

Your hearts to swell 

Approaching the dear strand; 

In kenning of the shore 

(Thanks to God iirst given) 

O you the happiest men, 

Be frolic then ! 

Let cannons roar, 

Frighting the wide heaven. 

And in regions far, 

Such heroes bring ye forth 

As those from whom we came 
And plant our name 

Under that star 

Not known unto our North. 
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And as there plenty grows 
Of laurel everywhere — 

Apollons sacred tree — 

You it may see 
A poet’s brows 

To crown, that may sing there. 

Thy Voyages attend, 

Industrious Hakluyt, 

Whose reading shall inflame 
Men to seek fame. 

And much commend 
To after times thy wit. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 

111, The Tcissionate Shepherd to His Love 

/^OME live with me and be my Love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 

Or woods or steepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks, 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I v/ill make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 
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A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair-iinM slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold, 

A belt of straw and ivy-buds 
With coral clasps and amber studs : 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my Love. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning: 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my Love. 


122. Her Reply 

(written by sir w'alter Raleigh) 

TF all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue^ 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy Love. 

But Time drives flocks from field to fold; 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 
And Philomel becometh dumb; 

The rest complains of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward Winter reckoning yields : 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 
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(SIR WALTER RALEIGH) 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither — soon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy-buds, 

Thy coral clasps and amber studs, — 

All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy Love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed, 
Had joys fio date, nor age no need, 

Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy Love. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

1564-1616 

Silvia 


is Silvia ? What is she ? 

^ That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she ; 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 


Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness ; 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness; 
And, being helpM, inhabits there. 

Then to Silvia let us sing, 

That Silvia is excelling ; 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling: 
To her let us garlands bring. 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


The Blossom 

O N a day — alack the day!— 

Love, whose month is ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing fair 
Playing in the wanton air: 

Through the velvet leaves the wind 
All unseen ’gan passage find ; 

That the lover, sick to death, 

Wish’d himself the heaven^s breath. 

Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow; 
Air, would I might triumph so! 

But, alack, my hand is sworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn : 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet ; 

Youth so apt to pluck a sweet! 

Do not call it sin in me 
That I am forsworn for thee; 

Thou for whom e’en Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiop were,; 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love. 


Spring and fVmter 


TyTHEN daisies pied and violets blue, 
^ And lady-smocks all silver- white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 
The cuckoo then, on every tree. 

Mocks married men; for thus sings he, 
Guckoo ! 
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Cuckoo, cuckoo ! — O word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married earl 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 

And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men ; for thus sings he. 
Cuckoo ! 

Cuckoo, cuckoo ! — O word of fear. 
Unpleasing to a married ear ! 

226 , ii 

icicles hang by the wall, 

^ And Hick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. 
When blood is ni])pM, and ways be foul. 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

T o-whit ! 

To-who !— -a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw. 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 

‘ Then nightly sings the staring owl? 

To-whit ! 

To-who ! — -a merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
n6> keel] skim. 
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Fairj Land 

127. i 

/^VER hill, OTer dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander everywhere. 

Swifter than the moone’s sphere; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green : 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours : 
I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 

128. ti 

VOU spotted snakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 

Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong ; 
Come not near our fairy queen. 

Philomel, with melody, 

Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby 
Never harm. 

Nor spell nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh ; 

So, good night, with lullaby. 

Weaving spiders, come not here ; 

Hence, you long-legg’d spinners, hence! 
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Beetles black, approach not near ; 

Worm nor snail, do no offence. 

Philomel, with melody, 

Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 

Liilla, lulla, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby ! 
Never harm. 

Nor spell nor charm. 

Come our lovely lady nigh ; 

So, good night, with lullaby. 

12p. Hi 

C OME unto these yellow sands. 

And then take hands : 

Court’ sied when you have, and kiss’d, — 

The wild waves whist, — 

Foot it featly here and there ; 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 

Hark, hark ! 

Bow, wow, 

The watch-dogs bark ; 

Bow, wow. 

Hark, hark ! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow ! 

1 ^ 0 . iv 

TUTHERE the bee sucks, there suck I; 

In a cowslip’s bell I He ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily ; 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 
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Zji. v 

TJULL fathom live thy father lies; 

^ Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 

Ding-dong. 

Hark ! now I hear them — 

Ding-dong, bell ! 

Zj2. Love 

'^ELL me where is Fancy bred, 

^ Or in the heart or in the head? 

How begot, how nourished I 
Reply, reply. 

It is engender’d in the eyes, 

With gazing fed; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 

Let us all ring Fancy’s knell : 
ril begin it, — Ding, dong, bell. 

AIL Ding, dong, bell. 

/jj. &Joeet-and-Twenty 

O MISTRESS mine, where are you roaming t 
O, stay and hear I your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low : 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting; 

Journeys end in lovers meeting, 

' Every wise man’s son doth know. 
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What is love ? ’tis not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 

What’s to come is still unsure: 

In delay there lies no plenty ; 

Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty I 
Youth ’s a stuff will not endure. 

1S4> Z>h'ge 

/^OME away, come away, death. 

And in sad cypres let me be laid ; 

Fly away, fly away, breath ; 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 

My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 

O prepare it! 

My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 

On my black coflin let there be strown ; 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 

My poor corse, where my bones shall be thrown 
A thousand thousand sighs to save. 

Lay me, O, where 
Sad true lover never find my grave 
To weep there 1 

zjj. Under the Greenwood Tree 

Amuns sings : 

r TNDER the greenwood tree, 

^ Who loves to lie with me, 

And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 

^ 4 ' cypres] crape. 
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Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun, 

And loves to live i’ the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleased with what he gets, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 

Jaques replies ; 

If it do come to pass 
That any man turn ass. 

Leaving his wealth and ease 
A stubborn will to please, 

Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame : 

Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he. 

An if he will come to me. 


1^6. BloWy hloWj thou Winter Wind 

IDLOW, blow, thou winter wind, 

^ Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be rude. 
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Heigh ho 1 sing, heigh ho ! unto the green holly ; 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly 
Then heigh ho, the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 

Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. 

Heigh ho 1 sing, heigh ho ! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly 
Then heigh ho, the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 


1^7, It was a JLover and his Lass 

TT was a lover and his lass, 

^ With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 
That o’er the green corn-field did pass, 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring time. 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 

Between the acres of the rye. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
These pretty country folks would^ lie. 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 

This carol they began that hour, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
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How that life was but a flower 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring time^ 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 

Sweet lowers love the spring. 

And, therefore, take the present time 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 

Por love is crowned with the prime 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 

Sweet lovers love the spring. 

/Ji?. Take, 0 take those Lips away 

' PAKE, 0 take those lips away, 

That so sweetly were forsworn ; 

And those eyes, the break of day. 

Lights that do mislead the morn ! 

But my kisses bring again, 

Bring again; 

Seals of love, but seaFd in vain. 

Seal’d in vain ! 

Zjp. Auhclde 

LJARK! hark I the lark at heaven’s gate sing 
^ And Phoebus ’gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies ; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes : 

With everything that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise! 

Arise, arise! 
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Fidele 

’PEAR no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages 
Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust* 

Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak: 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning-flash. 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 

Thou hast finish’d joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

No exerciser harm thee ! 

Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 

Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 

Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Quiet consummation have ; 

And renowned be thy grave! 
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Bridal Song 

R oses, their sharp spines being gone, 
Not royal in their smells alone, 

Bat in. their hue ; 

Maiden pinks, of odour faint, 

Daisies smell-less, yet most quaint, 

And sweet thyme true ; 

Primrose, firstborn child of Ver; 

Merry springtime^s harbinger, 

With her bells dim; 

Oxlips in their cradles growing, 

Marigolds on death-beds blowing, 

Larks^ -heels trim; 

All dear Nature^s children sweet 
Lie ’fore bride and bridegroom^s feet, 
Blessing their sense ! 

Not an angel of the air, 

Bird melodious or bird fair, 

Be absent hence ! 

The crow, the slanderous cuckoo, nor 
The boding raven, nor chough hoar, 

Nor chattering pye, 

May on our bride-house perch or sing. 

Or with them any discord bring, 

But from it fly ! 


? or John Fletcher. 
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142. T>irge of the Three §i^eens 

¥ I RNS and odours bring away ! 

^ "Vapours, sighs, darken the day! 

Our dole more deadly looks than dying ; 
Balms and gums and heavy cheers, 

Sacred vials fill’d with tears, 

And clamours through the wild air flying ! 

Come, all sad and solemn shows, 

That are quick-eyed Pleasure’s foes ! 

We convent naught else but woes. 

? or John Fletcher* 


Z4d. Orpheus 

/'^RPHEUS with his lute made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze 
Bow themselves when he did sing: 

To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung ; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 

Every thing that heard him piny. 

Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads and then lay by. 

In sweet music is such art, 

Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 

? or John Fletcher* 

142. dole] lamentation. convent] summon. 
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144. The 'Phoenix and the Turtle 

T ET the bird of loudest lay 
On the sole Arabian tree, 

Herald sad and trumpet be, 

To whose sound chaste wings obey. 

But thou shrieking harbinger, 

Foul precurrer of the fiend. 

Augur of the feveFs end, 

To this troop come thou not near. 

From this session interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing 
Save the eagle, feather’d king ; 

Keep the obsequy so strict- 

Let the priest in surplice white 
That defunctive music can, 

Be the death-divining swan, 

Lest the requiem lack his right. 

And thou, treble-dated crow, 

That thy sable gender mak’st 
With the breath thou giv’st and tak’st, 

’Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 

Here the anthem doth commence: — 
Love and constancy is dead; 

Phoenix and the turtle fled 

In a mutual flame from hence. 

So they loved, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one ; 

Two distincts, division none ; 

Number there in love was slain, 
can^ knows. 
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Hearts remote, yet not asunder; 
Distance, and no space was seen 
’Twixt the turtle and his queen: 
Eut in them it were a wonder. 

So between them love did shine, 
That the turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the phoenix’ sight ; 
Either was the other’s mine. 

Property was thus appall’d, 

That the self was not the same ; 
Single nature’s double name 
Neither two nor one was call’d. 

Reason, in itself confounded, 

Saw division grow together; 

To themselves yet either neither; 
Simple were so well compounded, 

That it cried, ‘ How true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one! 
Love hath reason, reason none 
If what parts can so remain.’ 

Whereupon it made this threne 
To the phoenix and the dove, 

Co- supr ernes and stars of love. 

As chorus to their tragic scene. 


THRENOS 

T5EAUTY, truth, and rarity, 
^ Grace in all simplicity. 
Here enclosed in cinders lie. 
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Death is now the phoenix’ nest; 
And the turtle’s loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest, 

Leaving no posterity : 

’Twas not their infirmity, 

It was married chastity. 

Truth may seem, but cannot be; 
Beauty brag, but ’tis not she ; 

Truth and beauty buried be. 

To this urn let those repair 
That are either true or fair; 

For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 


Sonnets 

HS- i 

S HALL I compare thee to a Summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And Summer’s lease hath all too short a date : 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 

And often is his gold complexion dimm’d ; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By chance or nature’s changing course untrinim’d: 
But thy eternal Summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade. 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 
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146. ii 

VI^HEN, in disgrace with Fortune and men’s eyes, 
^ I all alone beweep my outcast state. 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends possest, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising — 

Haply I think on thee ; and then my state, 

Like to the Lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at Heaven’s gate; 

For thy sweet love rememb’red such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with Kings, 


"WTHEN to the Sessions of sweet silent thought 
^ I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long-since-cancell’d woe, 

And moan th’ expense of many a vanish’d sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restored and sorrows end. 
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148. iv 

T hy bosom IS endeared with all hearts 

Which I, by lacking, have supposM dead: 

And there reigns Love, and all Love’s loving parts, 
And all those friends which I thought buried. 

How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear religious love stol’n from mine eye, 

As interest of the dead! — ^which now appear 
hut things removed that hidden in thee lie. 

Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 

Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 

Who all their parts of me to thee did give : 

— That due of many now is thine alone: 

Their images I loved I view in thee, 

And thou, all they, hast all the all of me. 

149. V 

V\^HAT is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend ? 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade. 

And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 

Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you ; 

On Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set, 

And you in Grecian tires are painted new : 

Speak of the spring and foison of the year, 

The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 

The other as your bounty doth appear ; 

And you in every blessid shape we know. 

In all external grace you have some part. 

But you like none, none you, for constant heart* 
14 ^. foison] plenty, 
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ISO- vi 

O HOW much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give 
The Rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The Canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the Roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When sunimePs breath their maskM buds discloses: 
But — for their virtue only is their show—' 

They live unwoo’d and unrespected fade. 

Die to themselves. Sweet Roses do not so; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made. 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth. 

When that shall vade, my verse distils your truth. 

2fL vii 

T> EING your slave, what should I do but tend 
^ Upon the hours and times of your desire? 

I have no precious time at all to spend, 

Nor services to do, till you require. 

Nor dare I chide the world- without-end hour 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you, 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu ; 

Nor dare I (question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, 

But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 
Save, where you are how happy you make those ! 

So true a fool is love, that in your Will, 

Though you do any thing, he thinks no ill. 
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I S' 2, vin 

"^HAT time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold — 
Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou see^st the twilight of such day 
As after Sunset fadeth in the West, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by. 

This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

IJl. zx 

TJAREWELL ! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
^ And like enough thou know’st thy estimate : 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but by thy granting? 

And for that riches where is my deserving? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 

And so my patent- back again is swerving. 

Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistaking; 

So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 

Comes home again, . on better judgment making. 

Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter 
In sleep a King; but waking, no such matter. 
m 
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/J4 X 

'THEN hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 

^ Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross. 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 

And do not drop in for an after loss : 

Ah ! do not, when my heart hath ’scaped this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquer’d woe ; 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

To linger out a purposed overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 

When other petty griefs have done their spite, 

But in the onset come : so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune’s might ; 

And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so ! 

lyy. xi 

"THEY that have power to hurt and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 

UnmovM, cold, and to temptation slow — 

They rightly do inherit heaven’s graces, 

And husband nature’s riches from expense; 

They are the Lords and owners of their faces, 

Others, but stewards of their excellence. 

The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 

Though to itself it only live and die ; 

But if that flower with base infection meet, 

The basest weed outbraves his dignity : 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 
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xii 

IIJOW like a Winter hath my ab^' 
^ From thee, the pleasure of th^ 
What freezings have I felt, what 
What old December's bareness every' 
And yet this time removed was 
The teeming Autumn, big with ricl> 
Bearing the wanton burden of the p* 
Like widowed wombs after their 
Yet this abundant issue seem’d to 
But hope of orphans and unfather’d 
For Summer and his pleasures wait 
And, thou away, the very birds ares' 
Or if they sing, ’tis with so dull 
That leaves look pale, dreading 


IS'Z* xiii 

ROM you have I been absent 
When proud-pied April, dress’dL 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every t 
That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap^ 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the s 
Of different flowers in odour and it 
Could make me any summer’s story 
Or from their proud lap pluck thenti 
Nor did I wonder at the Lily’s 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in tii.* 
They were but sweet, but figures O! 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all 
Yet seem’d it Winter still, and. 

As with your shadow I with 
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z/t?. xh 

U /TY love is strengthen’d, though more weak in seeming 
lYX j jQyg though less the show appear : 

That love is merchandised whose rich esteeming 
The owner’s tongue doth publish everywhere. 

Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 

When I was wont to greet it with my lays ; 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing 
And stops her pipe in growth of riper days : 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 

But that wild music burthens every bough, 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 

Ifp, XV 

*^0 me, fair friend, you never can be old; 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed. 

Such seems your beauty still. Three Winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three Summers’ pride; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow Autumn turn’d 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’d, 

Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 

Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived; 

So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand. 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived; 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred: 

Ere you were born was beauty’s summer dead. 
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l6o. 


XVI 


V^^HEN in the chronicle of wasted time 
^ I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rime 
In praise of Ladies dead and lovely Knights; 

Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have exprest 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 

And for they look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing : 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 


i6i. xvii 

NEVER say that I was false of heart, . 
Though absence seem’d my flame to qualify ! 
As easy might I from myself depart, 

As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie: 
That is my home of love ; if I have ranged, 

Like him that travels I return again. 

Just to the time, not with the time exchanged, 

So that myself bring water for my stain. 

Never believe, though in my nature reign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 

That it could so prepost’rously be stain’d, 

To leave for nothing all thy sum of good: 

For nothing this wide Universe I call, 

Save thou, my Rose; in it thou art my all. 
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162. X^uiii 

L et me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

0, no! it is an ever-fixM mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth ^s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom:- — 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


Zd’j. XtX 

expense of Spirit in a waste of shame 
^ Is lust in action; and till action, lust 
Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 

Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust ; 

Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight; 

Past reason hunted ; and, no sooner had, 

Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad: 

Mad in pursuit, and in possession so ; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 

A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe ; 

Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream. 

All this the world well knows ; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 
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XX 

pOOR soiil, the centre of my sinful earth — 

^ My sinful earth these rebel powers array — 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge ? Is this thy body’s end ? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss. 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more: 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on n^r 
And Death once dead, there ’s no more dying " 



T TPON my lap ray sovereign sits 
^ And sucks upon my breast ; 
Meantime his love maintains my life 
And gives my sense her rest. 

Sing lullaby, my little boy, 

Sing lullaby, mine only joy ! 


When thou hast taken thy repast, 
Repose, my babe, on me; 

So may thy mother and thy nurse 
Thy cradle also be. 

Sing lullaby, ray little boy, 
Sing lullaby, mine only joy ! 
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I grieve that duty doth not work 
All that my wishing would ; 
Because I would not be to thee 
But in the best I should. 

Sing lullaby, my little boy. 
Sing lullaby, mine only joy! 

Yet as I am, and as I may, 

I must and will be thine, 

Though all too little for thyself 
Vouchsafing to be mine. 

Sing lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing lullaby, mine only joy! 


THOMAS NASHE 

1567-1601 

Spring 

CPRING, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king; 
^ Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing — 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pii-we, to-witta-woo ! 

The palm and may make country houses gay, 

Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 

And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay — 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo I 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 

Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, 

In every street these tunes our ears do greet — 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo 1 
Spring, the sweet Spring! 
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In Time of Test Hence 

1593 


A BIEU, farewell earth’s bliss! 
^ ^ This world uncertain is: 


Fond are life’s lustful joys. 

Death proves them all but toys. 
None from his darts can fly; 

I am sick, I must die — 

Lord^ hanie mercy on usf 


Rich men, trust not in wealth, 
Gold cannot buy you health; 
Physic himself must fade; 

All things to end are made ; 

The plague full swift goes by; 

I am sick, I must die — 

Lordy hame mercy on us f 


Beauty is but a flower 
Which wrinkles will devour ; 
Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died young and fair; 
Dust hath closed Helen’s eye; 

I am sick, I must die — 

Lordy ha^e mercy on us J 


Strength stoops unto the grave, 
Worms feed on Hector brave; 
Swords may not fight with fate ; 
Earth still holds ope her gate; 
Come^ comet the bells do cry; 

I am sick, I must die— 

jLordy tja*ve mercy on us! 
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Wit 'With his wantonness 
Tasteth death’s bitterness ; 

Hell’s executioner 
Hath no ears for to hear 
What vain art can reply ; 

I am sick, I must die — 

Lord^ have mercy on us 1 

Haste therefore each degree 
T 0 welcome destiny ; 

Heaven is our heritage, 

Earth but a player’s stage. 

Mount we unto the sky ; 

I am sick, I must die — 

Lord^ have mercy on us I 

THOMAS CAMPION 

i 567?- i 6 i 9 

i6S. Cherry-Ripe 

’^HERE is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies blow; 

A heavenly paradise is that place. 

Wherein all pleasant fruits do flow: 

There cherries grow which none may buy 
Till ^Cherry-ripe’ themselves do cry. 

Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 

Which when her lovely laughter shows, 

They look like rose-buds fill’d with snow ; 

Yet them nor peer nor prince can buy 
Till ‘Cherry-ripe’ themselves do cry- 
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Her eyes like angels watch them still ; 

Her brows like bended bows do stand, 
Threatening with piercing frowns to kill 
All that attempt with eye or hand 
Those sacred cherries to come nigh, 
Till ‘ Cherry-ripe ’ themselves do cry. 

Laum 

D OSE-CHEEK’D Laura^ come ; 

Sing thou smoothly with thy beauty’ 
Silent music, either other 
Sweetly gracing. 

Lovely forms do flow 
From concent divinely franiM : 

Heaven is music, and thy beauty’s 
Birth is heavenly. 

These dull notes we sing 
Discords need for helps to grace them ; 
Only beauty purely loving 
Knows no discord; 

But still moves delight, 

Like clear springs renew’d by flowing. 

Ever perfect, ever in them- 
selves eternal. 

Devotion 

170. i 

ipOLLOW thy fair sun, unhappy shadow ! 

^ Though thou be black as night, 

And she made all of light, 

Yet follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow ! 
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Follow her, whose light thy light deprivethl 
Though here thou liv^st disgraced. 

And she in heaven is placed, 

Yet follow her whose light the world reviveth ! 

Follow those pure beams, whose beauty burneth ! 
That so have scorched thee 
As thou still black must be. 

Till her kind beams thy black to brightness turneth. 

Follow her, while yet her glory shineth! 

There comes a luckless night 
That will dim all her light; 

And this the black unhappy shade divineth. 

Follow still, since so thy fates ordainM! 

The sun must have his shade, 

Till both at once do fade, — 

The sun still proud, the shadow still disdainM. 

171- it 

POLLOW your saint, follow with accents sweet I 
^ Haste you, sad notes, fall at her flying feet! 

There, wrapt in cloud of sorrow, pity move, 

And tell the ravisher of my soul I perish for her love : 
But if she scorns my never-ceasing pain, 

Then burst with sighing in her sight, and ne’er return again I 

All that I sung still to her praise did tend; 

Still she was first, still she my songs did end; 

Yet she my love and music both doth fly, 

The music that her echo is and beauty’s sympathy : 

Then let my notes pursue her scornful flight 1 
It shall suffice that they were breathed and died for her 
delight. 
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172, Vohiscum est lo^e 


"*^^HEN thou must home to shades of underground. 
And there arrived, a new admired guest, 

The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 

White lope, blithe Helen, and the rest, 

To hear the stories of thy finish’d love 
F rom that smooth tongue -whose music hell can move ; 


Then wilt thou speak of banq^ueting delights, 

Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make. 
Of tourneys and great challenges of knights, 

And all these triumphs for thy beauty’s sake : 

When thou hast told these honours done to thee. 
Then tell, 0 tell, how thou didst murder mel 


A Hymn in "Praise Neptune 

Neptune’s empire let us sing, 

At whose command the waves obey; 
To whom the rivers tribute pay, 

Down the high mountains sliding : 

To whom the scaly nation yields 
Homage for the crystal fields 
Wherein they dwell ; 

And every sea-dog pays a gem 
Yearly out of his wat’ry cell 
To deck great Neptune’s diadem. 

The Tritons dancing in a ring 
Before his palace gates do make 
The water with their echoes quake, 

Like the great thunder sounding ; 
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The sea-nymphs chant their accents shrillj 
And the sirens, taught to kill 
With their sweet voice, 

Make evVy .echoing rock reply 
Unto their gentle murmuring noise 
The praise of Neptune^s empery, 

274. winter Nights 

T^OW winter nights enlarge 
^ The number of their hours, 

And clouds their storms discharge 
Upon the airy towers. 

Let now the chimneys blaze 
And cups overflow with wine; 

Let well-tuned words amaze 
With harmony divine. 

Now yellow waxen lights 
Shall wait on honey love, 

While youthful revels, masques, and courtly sights 
Sleep^s leaden spells remove. 

This time doth well dispense - 
With lovers’ long discourse; 

Much speech hath some defence. 

Though beauty no remorse. 

All do not all things well; 

Some measures comely tread, 

Some knotted riddles tell, 

Some poems smoothly read. 

The summer hath his joys. 

And winter his delights ; 

Though love and all his pleasures are but toys, 
They shorten tedious nights. 
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17S> 


Integer Vitae 

'T"''HE man of life upright, 

^ Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds. 

Or thought of vanity ; 

The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys are spent, 
Whom hopes cannot delude, 

Nor sorrow discontent ; 

That man needs neither towers 
Nor armour for defence, 

Nor secret vaults to fly 
F rom thunder^s violence ; 

He only can behold 
With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 

Thus, scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 
He makes the heaven his book, 
His wisdom heavenly things 5 

Good thoughts his only friends. 
His wealth a well-spent age. 
The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage. 
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176- O come qukhly! 

EVER weather-beaten sail more willing bent to shore, 
I ^ Never tired pilgrim^s limbs affected slumber more, 
Than my wearied sprite now longs to fly out of my 
troubled breast : 

O come quickly, sweetest Lord, and take my soul to rest ! 

Ever blooming are the joys of heaven’s high Paradise, 
Cold age deafs not there our ears nor vapour dims our eyes : 
Glory there the sun outshines ; whose beams the Blessed 
only see : 

O come quickly, glorious Lord, and raise my sprite to Thee ! 


JOHN REYNOLDS 

1 6th Cent, 

177 . A Nosegaj 

S AY. crimson Rose and dainty Daffodil, 

With Violet blue; 

Since you have seen the beauty of my saint, 

And eke her view ; 

Did not her sight (fair sight!) you lonely £11, 

With sweet delight 

Of goddess’ grace and angels’ sacred teint 
In £ne, most bright? 

Say, golden Primrose, sanguine Cowslip fair, 

With Pink most fine; 

Since you beheld the visage of my dear, 

And eyes divine ; 

277. teint] tint, hue. 
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Did not her globy front, and glistering hair, 

With cheeks most sweet, 

So gloriously like damask flowers appear, 

The gods to greet ? 

Say, snow-white Lily, speckled Gillyflower, 

With Daisy gay‘; 

Since you have viewed the Queen of my desire,. 

In her array ; 

Did not her ivory paps, fair Venus’ bower. 

With heavenly glee, 

A Juno’s grace, conjure you to require 
Her face to see? 

Say Rose, say Daffodil, and Violet blue, 

With Primrose fair, 

Since ye have seen my nymph’s sweet dainty face 
And gesture rare, 

Did not (bright Cowslip, blooming Pink) her view 
(White Lily) shine — 

(Ah, Gillyflower, ah Daisy !) with a grace 
Like stars divine ? 


SIR HENRY WOTTON 

i568~-t§m 

178. Klizaheth of Bohemia 

Y'OU meaner beauties of the night, 

^ That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 

You common people of the skies ; 

What are you when the moon shall rise ? 
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You curious chanters of the wood, 

That warble forth Dame Nature’s lays, 
Thinking your passions understood 

By your weak accents; what’s your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise? 

You violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own ; 

What are you when the rose is blown ? 

So, when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind, 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen, 

Tell me, if she were not design’d 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind. 


17 g. The Character of a Happy Life 

ILI OW happy is he born and taught 
^ That serveth not another’s will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill! 

Whose passions not his masters are; 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath; 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given by praise; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good ; 
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Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed. 
Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend; 

— This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath alL 


i8o. Upon the Ttenth of Sir Albert 
Morton’ s Wife 

IJ E first deceased ; she for a little tried 
^ To live without him, liked it not, and died. 


i8l 


SIR JOHN DAVIES 

Man 


1569-1626 


T KNOW my soul hath power to know all things, 
^ Yet she is blind and ignorant in all : 

I know I^m one of Nature’s little kings, 

Yet to the least and vilest things am thrall. 
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I know my life ’s a pain and but a span ; 

I know my sense is mock’d in everything; 
And, to conclude, I know myself a Man — 
Which is a proud and yet a wretched thing. 


SIR ROBERT AYTON 

1570-1638 

182, To His Forsaken Mistress 

T DO confess thou’rt smooth and fair, 

^ And I might have gone near to love thee, 

Had I not found the slightest prayer 

That lips could move, had power to move thee 5 
But T can let thee now alone 
As worthy to be loved by none. 

I do confess thou’rt sweet ; yet find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets, 

Thy favours are but like the wind 
That kisseth everything it meets : 

And since thou canst with more than one, 

Thou’rt worthy to be kiss’d by none. 

The morning rose that untouch’d stands 

Arm’d with her briers, how sweet she smells ! 
But pluck’d and strain’d through ruder hands, 

Her sweets no longer with her dwells: 

But scent and beauty both are gone, 

And leaves fall from her, one by one. 

Such fate ere long will thee betide 
When thou hast handled been awhile, 
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With sere flowers to be thrown aside; 

And I shall sigh, while some will smite, 
To see thy love to every one 
Hath brought thee to be loved by none* 


To an Inconstant One 

T LOVED thee once ; Til love no more — 
Thine be the grief as is the blame ; 

Thou art not what thou wast before, 

What reason I should be the same I 
He that can love unloved again, 

Hath better store of love than brain : 
God send me love my debts to pay, 

While unthrifts fool their love away! 

Nothing could have my love overthrown 
If thou hadst still continued mine ; 

Yea, if thou hadst remain’d thy own, 

I might perchance have yet been thine. 

But thou thy freedom didst recall 
That it thou might elsewhere enthral: 
And then how could I but disdain 
. A captive’s captive to remain ? 

When new desires had conquer’d thee 
And changed the object of thy will, 

It had been lethargy in me, 

Not constancy, to love thee still. 

Yea, it had been a sin to go 
And prostitute affection so: 

Since we are taught no prayers to say 
To such as must to others pray. 
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Yet do thou glory in thy choice — 

Thy choice of his good fortune boast; 
Vll neither grieve nor yet rejoice 
To see him gain -what I have lost: 
The height of my disdain shall be 
To laugh at him, to blush for thee ; 
To love thee still, but go no more 
A-begging at a beggar’s door. 


1S4. 


BEN JONSON 

Hymn to T>iana 


1573-26.^7 


Q ueen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
_Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep: 

Hesperus entreats thy light, 

Goddess excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 

Heaven to clear when day did close: 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And thy crystal-shining quiver ; 

Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how short soever : 

Thou that mak’st a day of night — 
Goddess excellently bright. 
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To Cel in 

rARINK to me only -with thine eyes. 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And I’ll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d he ; 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent’ St it back to me; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear 
Not of itself but thee ! 

l86. Simplex Munditiis 

CTILL to be neat, still to be drest, 

^ As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powder’d, still, perfumed : 

Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all th’ adulteries of art ; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 
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187. The Shadow 


TJOLLOW a shadow, it still flies you ; 

Seem to fly it, it will pursue: 

So court a mistress, she denies you ; 

Let her alone, she will court you. 

Say, are not women truly, then, 
Styled but the shadows of us men ? 


At morn and even, shades are longest; 

At noon they are or short or none : 

So men at weakest, they are strongest. 

But grant us perfect, they^re not known. 
Say, are not women truly, then, 

Styled but the shadows of us men? 


188. The Triumph 

OEE the Chariot at hand here of Love, 

^ Wherein my Lady rideth ! 

Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 

And well the car Love guideth. 

As she goes, all hearts do duty 
Unto her beauty ; 

And enamoured do wish, so they might 
But enjoy such a sight, 

That they still were to run by her side. 

Through swords, through seas, whither she would ride. 

Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that Lovers world compriseth ! 

Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As Love’s star when it riseth ! 
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Do but mark, her forehead’s smoother 

Than words that soothe her ; 

And from her arch’d brows such a grace 
Sheds itself through the face, 

As alone there triumphs to the life 

All the gain, all the good, of the elements’ strife. 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touch’d it r 
Have you mark’d but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutch’d it ? 

Have you felt the wool of beaver, 

Or swan’s down ever? 

Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the brier, 

Or the nard in the fire ? 

Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 

O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she I 

iSg. yin Elegy 

'^HOUGH beauty be the mark of praise, 

^ And yours of whom I sing be such 

As not the world can praise too much, 
Yet ’tis your Virtue now I raise. 

A virtue, like allay so gone 

Throughout your form as, though that move 
And draw and conquer all men’s love, 

This subjects you to love of one. 

Wherein you triumph yet — because 
’Tis of your flesh, and that you use 
The noblest freedom, not to choose 
Against or faith or honour’s laws. 
iS5>. allay] alloy. 
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But who should less expect from you? 

In whom alone Love lives again : 

By whom he is restored to men, 

And kept and bred and brought up true. 

His falling temples you have rear’d, 

The wither’d garlands ta’en away ; 

His altars kept from that decay 
That envy wish’d, and nature fear’d: 

And on them burn so chaste a flame, 

With so much loyalty’s expense, 

As Love to acquit such excellence 
Is gone himself into your name. 

And you are he— the deity 

To whom all lovers are design’d 
That would their better objects find; 

Among which faithful troop am I — 

Who as an ofPring at your shrine 

Have sung this hymn, and here entreat 
One spark of your diviner heat 
To light upon a love of mine. 

Which if it kindle not, but scant 
Appear, and that to shortest view ; 

Yet give me leave to adore in you 
What I in her am grieved to want ! 

190. A Fare-well to the World 

UALSE world, good night ! since thou hast brought 
'*• That hour upon my morn of age ; 

Henceforth I quit thee from my thought, 

My part is. ended on thy stage. 
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Yes, threaten, do. Alas! I fear 
As little as I hope from thee: 

I know thou canst not show nor bear 
More hatred than thou hast to me. 

My tender, first, and simple years 
Thou didst abuse and then betray ; 

Since stifd^st up jealousies and fears. 
When all the causes were away. 

Then in a soil hast planted me 

Where breathe the basest of thy fools ; 

Where envious arts professed be, 

And pride and ignorance the schools ; 

Where nothing is examined, weigh’d, 

But as ’tis rumour’d, so believed ; 

Where every freedom is betray’d. 

And every goodness tax’d or grieved* 

But what we’re born for, we must bear : 
Our frail condition it is such 

That what to all may happen here, 

If ’t chance to me, I must not grutch. 

Else I my state should much mistake 
To harbour a divided thought 

From all my kind — that, for my sake, 
There should a miracle be wrought. 

No, I do know that I was born 
To age, misfortune, sickness, grief ; 

But I will bear these with that scorn 
As shall not need thy false relief. 
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Nor for my peace will I go far, 

As wanderers do, that still do roam ; 
But make my strengths, such as they are, 
Here in my bosom, and at home. 


igi* The Noble Balm 

IJ IGH-SPIRITED friend, 

I send nor balms nor cofsives to your wound: 
Your fate hath found 
A gentler and more agile hand to tend 
The cure of that which is but corporal ; 

And doubtful days, which were named critical, 

Have made their fairest flight 
And now are out of sight. 

Yet doth some wholesome physic for the mind 
Wrapped in this paper lie, 

Which in the taking if you misapply, 

You are unkind. 

Your covetous hand, 

Happy in that fair honour it hath gain’d. 

Must now be rein’d. 

True valour doth her own renown command 
In one full action ; nor have you now more 
To do, than be a husband of that store. * 

Think but how dear you bought 
This fame which you have caught : 

Such thoughts will make you more in love with truth. 

’Tis wisdom, and that high. 

For men to use their fortune reverently. 

Even in youth. 
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Epitaphs 

i 

ig2. On Elizabeth Z. H, 

VJ[^OULDST thou hear what Man can say 
In a little? Reader, stay. 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much Beauty as could die : 

Which in life did harbour give 
To more Virtue than doth live. 

If at all she had a fault, 

Leave it buried in this vault. 

One name was Elizabeth ^ . 

The other, let it sleep with death : 

Fitter, where it died, to tell 
Than that it lived at all. Farewell. 

ii 

On Sctlathkl Tavy 

A child of Queen Eli%ahetfos Chayl 
V^7EEP with me, all you that read 
This little story; 

And know, for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 

’Twas a child that so did thrive 
In grace and feature, 

. As Heaven and Nature seem’d to strive 
Which own’d the creature. 

Years he number’d scarce thirteen 
When Fates turn’d cruel, 

Yet three fill’d zodiacs had he been 
The stage’s jewel; 
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And did act (what now we moan) 

Old men so duly, 

As sooth the Parcae thought him one, 
He play’d so truly. 

So, by error, to his fate 
They all consented ; 

But, viewing him since, alas, too late! 

They have repented ; 

And have sought, to give new birth, 

In baths to steep him; 

But, being so much too good for earth, 
Heaven vows to keep him. 


2^4- A Tart of an Ode 

to the Immortal Memory and Friendship of that noble palr^ 
Sir Ijucius Cary and Sir H* Morison 

TT is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make man better be ; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 

To fail a log at last, dry, bald, and sere : 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night; 

It was the plant and flower of light. 

In small i)roportions we just beauties see; 

And in short measures, life may perfect be. 

Call, noble Lucius^ then for wine, 

And let thy looks with gladness shine : 

Accept this garland, plant it on thy head, 

And think — nay, know — thy Morison* s not dead. 
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He leaped the present age, 

Possest with holy rage 
To see that bright eternal Hay 
Of which we Priests and Poets say 
Such truths as we expect for happy men; 

And there he lives with memory — and Ben 

Jonsonz who sung this of him, ere he went 
Himself to rest, 

Or tast a part of that full joy he meant 
To have exprest 
In this bright Asterism 
Where it were friendship’s schism — 

Were not his Lucius long with us to tarry — 

To separate these twy 
Lights, the Dioscuri, 

And keep the one half from his Harry. 

But fate doth so alternate the design, 

Whilst that in Heav’n, this light on earth must shine. 

And shine as you exalted are! 

Two names of friendship, but one star: 

Of hearts the union; and those not by chance 
Made, or indenture, or leased out to advance 
The profits for a time. 

No pleasures vain did chime 
Of rimes or riots at your feasts. 

Orgies of drink or feign’d protests; 

But simple love of greatness and of good, 

That knits brave minds and manners more than blood. 

This made you first to know the Why 
Tm liked^ then after, to apply 
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That liking, and approach so one the t’other 
Till either grew a portion of the other ; 

Each styled by his end 
The copy of his friend. 

You lived to be the great surnames 
And titles by which all made claims 
Unto the Virtue — nothing perfect done 
But as a CART or a MORISON, 

And such the force the fair example had 
As they that saw 

The good, and durst not practise it, were glad 
That such a law 
Was left yet to mankind, 

Where they might read and find 
Friendship indeed was written, not in words, 
And with the heart, not pen, 

Of two so early men, 

Whose lines her rules were and records: 

Who, ere the first down bloomed on the chin, 
Had sow’d these fruits, and got the harvest in. 




JOHN DONNE 

T>ayhreak 




S TAY, O sweet, and do not rise ! 

The light that shines comes from thine eyes; 
The day breaks not: it is my heart, 

Because that you and 1 must part. 

Stay! or else my joys will die 
And perish in their infancy. 
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Song 

G O and catch a falling star, 

Get with child a mandrake root^ 
Tell me where all past years are, 

Or who cleft the Deviks foot; 

Teach me to hear mermaids singing, 

Or to keep off envy's stinging, 

And find 
What wind 

Serves to advance an honest mind. 

If thou be'st born to strange sights. 

Things invisible to see, 

Ride ten thousand days and nights 
Till Age snow white hairs on thee ; 
Thou, when thou return’st, wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that befell thee, 

And swear 
No where 

Lives a woman true and fair. 

If thou find'st one, let me know ; 

Such a pilgrimage were sweet. 

Yet do not; I would not go, 

Though at next door we might meet. 
Though she were true when you met her, 
And last till you write your letter, 

Yet she 
Will be 

False, ere I come, to two or three. 
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197 ‘ 

That Time and Absence proves 
Rather helps than hurts to loves 

A BSENCE, hear thou my protestation 
Against thy strength, 

Distance and length : 

Do what thou canst for alteration, 

For hearts of truest mettle 

Absence doth ]oin and Time doth settle. 

Who loves a mistress of such quality, 

His mind hath found 
Affection’s ground 

Beyond time, place, and all mortality. 

To hearts that cannot vary 
Absence is present, Time doth tarry. 

My senses want their outward motion 
Which now within 
Reason doth win, 

Redoubled by her secret notion : 

Like rich men that take pleasure 
In hiding more than handling treasure. 

By Absence this good means I gain, 

That I can catch her 
Where none can watch her, 

In some close corner of my brain : 

There I embrace and kiss her. 

And so enjoy her and none miss her. 
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iq 8. The Ecstasf 

W HERE, like a idOIow on a bed, 

A pregnant bank swelled up, to rest 
The violet’s reclining head, 

Sat we two, one another’s best. 

Our hands were firmly cbmented 

By a fast balm which thence did spring ; 
Our eye-beams twisted, and did thread 
Our eyes upon one double string. 

So to engraft our hands, as yet 

Was all the means to make us one ; 

And pictures in our eyes to get 
Was all our propagation. 

As ’twixt two equal armies Fate 
Suspends uncertain victory. 

Our souls — which to advance their state 
Were gone out — hung ’twixt her and me. 

And whilst our souls negotiate there, 

We like sepulchral statues lay; 

All day the same our postures were. 

And we said nothing, all the day. 


199* The Dream 

'PXEAR love, for nothing less than thee 
^ Would I have broke this happy dream , 

It was a theme 

For reason, much too strong for fantasy. 
Therefore thou waked’st me wisely; yet 
My dream thou brok’st not, but continued’ st it. 
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Thou art so true that thoughts of thee suffice 
To make dreams truths and fables histories ; 

Enter these arms, for since thou thought’st it best 
Not to dream all my dream, let^s act the rest. 

As lightning, or a taper’s light, 

Thine eyes, and not thy noise, waked me ; 

Yet I thought thee- — 

For thou lov’st truth- — an angel, at first sight; 

But when I saw thou saw’st my heart, 

And knew’st my thoughts beyond an angel’s art, 

When thou knew’st what I dreamt, when thou knew’st when 
Excess of joy would wake me, and cam’st then, 

I must confess it could not choose but be 
Profane to think thee anything but thee. 

Coming and staying showed thee thee, 

But rising makes me doubt that now 
Thou art not thou. 

That Love is weak where Fear’s as strong as he; 

’Tis not all spirit pure and brave 

If mixture it of Fear, Shame, Honour hare. 

Perchance as torches, which must ready be, 

Men light and put out, so thou deal’st with me. 

Thou cam’st to kindle, go’st to come : then I 
Will dream that hope again, but else would die. 
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The Funeral 


"ViTTnOEVER. comes to shroud me, do not harm 


Nor question much 


w 

That subtle wreath of hair about mine arm; 
The mystery, the sign you must not touch, 
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For ’tis my outward soul, 

Viceroy to that which, unto heaven being gone, 

Will leave this to control 

And keep these limbs, her provinces, from dissolution. 

For if the sinewy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part 

Can tie those parts, and make me one of all; 

Those hairs, which upward grew, and strength and art 
Have from a better brain, 

Can better do ’t : except she meant that I 
By this should know my pain, 

As prisoners then are manacled, when theyfre condemn^! to die* 

Whatever she meant by’t, bury it with me. 

For since I am 

Love’s martyr, it might breed idolatry 
If into other hands these reliques came. 

As ^twas humility 

T’ afford to it all that a soul can do, 

So ’tis some bravery 

That, since you would have none of me, I bury some of you. 


2oL A Hymn to God the Father 


T^^ILT Thou forgive that sin where I begun, 

™ Which was my sin, though it were done Indore? 
Wilt' Thou forgive that sin through which I rim, 

And do run still, though still I do deplore? 

When Thou hast done. Thou hast not done; 

For I have more. 
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*575-1641 


204. Sweet Content 

A RT thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 

O sweet content ! 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplex’d ? 

O punishment ! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vex’d 
To add to golden numbers golden numbers ? 

O sweet content 1 O sweet, O sweet content ! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face ; 

Then hey nonny nonny — hey nonny nonny 1 

Canst drink the waters of the crisped spring ? 

O sweet content 1 

Swim’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own tears? 
O punishment ! 

Then he that patiently want’s burden bears, 

No burden bears, but is a king, a king I 

O sweet content ! O sweet, O sweet content ! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face ; 

Then hey nonny nonny — ^hey nonny nonny ! 

THOMAS HEY WOOD 

i 57?- i 650 

2 ( 9 /. Matin Song 

"DACK, clouds, away! and welcome, day! 

^ With night we banish sorrow. 

Sweet air, blow soft; mount, lark, aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow! 

I3 
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Though but a shadow, but a sliding, 
Let me know some little joy ! 

We that suffer long annoy 
Are contented with a thought 
Through an idle fancy wrought : 

O let my joys have some abiding! 

208. Bridal Song 

/^YNTHIA, to thy power and thee 
We obey. 

Joy to this great company ! 

And no day 

Come to steal this night away 
Till the rites of love are ended, 

And the lusty bridegroom say, 

Welcome, light, of all befriended I 

Pace, out, you watery powers below ; 
Let your feet, 

Like the galleys when they row, 

Even beat; 

Let your unknown measures, set 
To the still winds, tell to all 
That gods are come, immortal, great, 
To honour this great nuptial ! 

Aspatia's Song 

T AY a garland on my herse 
Of th^ dismal, yew; 

Maidens, willow bptiches bear; 

Say, I died - true. 
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My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth. 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth ! 

210. Hymn to Tan 

OING his praises that doth keep 
Our flocks from harm, 

Pan, the father of our sheep ; 

And arm in arm 
Tread we softly in a round, 

Whilst the hollow neighbouring ground 
Fills the music with her sound. 

Pan, O great god Pan, to thee 
Thus do we sing ! 

Thou who keep’st us chaste and free 
As the young spring : 

Ever be thy honour spoke 

From that place the morn is broke 

To that place day doth unyoke 3 

111. Away, Tielights 

A WAY, delights ! go seek some other dwelling. 
For I must die. 

Farewell, false lovei thy tongue is ever telling 
Lie after lie. 

For ever let me rest now from thy smarts ; 

Alas, for pity go 
And fire their hearts 

That have been hard to thee ! Mine was not so. 
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Never again dciuding love shall know me, 

I will die; 

And al! those griefs that think to ovt,Tgrow me 
Hhall he as I: 

For ever will 1 sleep, while poor maids cry— 

' Alas, fur pity stay, 

And let us <!ie 

tl'H'c! Men cannot mock iia in the clayj 


JZ JjiVs's Kmhlnns 

OW the liiHty spring is st*en ; 

^ ^ Guliien yelluWf gaudy hltn% 

1 kindly invite the view : 

Everywhere on every green 
Rosies bhishlng m they blawt 
And enticing mm to pull| 

Lilies whiter than the snow, 
WtHidhincH of sweet honey full : 

All love’s emblems, and all cry, 

^ 1 .iidies, if not pluck’d, we die*^ 

Yet tbe lusty spring hath stay’d; 
Blushing ml and purest white 
Diiimily to love invite 
Every woman, every nmkl: 

Cherries kisiiin| as tht*y grow, 

And inviting mm to taste, 

Ajudes even ripe below, 

Windiiif gently to the waists 
All love^f emblems, and all cry, 
* Ladies, If not pkckkl, we die*’ 


JOHN FLETCHER 


21^. Hear, j/e Ladies 

pjEARj ye ladies that despise 
^ What the mighty Love has done ; 
Pear examples and be wise: 

Fair Callisto was a nun; 

Leda, sailing on the stream 
To deceive the hopes of man, 

Love accounting but a dream, 

Doted on a silver swan ; 

Danae, in a brazen tower, 

Where no love was, loved a shower. 

Hear, ye ladies that are coy. 

What the mighty Love can do ; 

Fear the fierceness of the boy : 

The chaste Moon he makes to woo; 
Vesta, kindling holy fires. 

Circled round about with spies, 

Never dreaming loose desires, 

Doting at the altar dies ; . 

Ilion, in a short hour, higher 
He can build, and once more fire. 

2 / 4 . God Lyaem 

f^OD Lyaeus, ever young, 

Ever honour^, ever sung, 

Stain’d with blood of lusty grapes, 

In a thousand lusty shapes 
Dance upon the mazer’s brim, 

In the crimson liquor swim ; 

214 . mazer] a bowl of maple-wood. 
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From thy plenteous hand divine 
Let. a river run with wine : 

God of youth, let this day here 
Enter neither care nor fear. 


21S. 


Beauty Clear and Fair 


ID EAUTY clear and fair, 
^ Where the air 


Rather like a perfume dwells; 

Where the violet and the rose 
Their blue veins and blush disclose, 
And come to honour nothing elses 


Where to live near 
And planted there 
Is to live, and still live new; 

Where to gain a favour is 
More than light, perpetual bliss — 
Make me live by serving you 1 

Dear, again back recall 
To this light, 

A stranger to himself and all ! 

Both the wonder and the story 
Shall be yours, and eke the glory ; 
I am your servant, and your thrall. 

216. Melancholy 

TJENCE, all you vain delights, 

As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly I 
There ^s naught in , this life sweet, 
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And — the foul fiend more to check — 

A crucifix let bless your neck : 

^Tis now full tide ^tween night and day; 
End your groan and come away. 

220 , Vamtas Vanitatum 

A LL the flowers of the spring 
Meet to perfume our burying; 

These have but their growing prime. 

And man does flourish but his time : 
Survey our progress from our birth — 

We are set, we grow, we turn to earth. 
Courts adieu, and all delights, 

All bewitching apj^etites! 

Sweetest breath and clearest eye 
Like perfumes go out and die; 

And consequently this is done 
As shadows wait upon the sun. 

Vain the ambition of kings 

Who seek by trophies and dead things 

To leave a living name behind. 

And weave but nets to catch the wind. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, EARL OF 
STIRLING 

i58o?-j640 

221, Aurora 

O HAPPY Tithon ! if thou know’st thy hap, 

And valuest thy wealth, as I my want, 

. Then need’st thou not — which ah ! I grieve to grant — 
Repine at Jove, lull’d in his leman’s lap: 
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SIR JOHN BEAUMONT 

1583-1627 

223. Of his Dear Son^ Gervase 

jP\EAR Lord, receive my son, whose winning love 
To me was like a friendship, far above 
The course of nature or his tender age ; 

Whose looks could all my bitter griefs assuage : 

Let his pure soul, ordain’d seven years to be 
In that frail body which was part of me. 

Remain my pledge in Heaven, as sent to show 
How to this port at every step I go. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND, OF HAWTHORNDEN 

1585*1649 

224. Invocation 

pHCEBUS, arise! 

^ And paint the sable skies 
With azure, white, and red ; 

Rouse Memnon’s mother from her Tithon’s bed, 

That she thy career may with roses spread ; 

The nightingales thy coming each- where sing ; 

Make an eternal spring! 

Give life to this dark world which lieth dead ; 

Spread forth thy golden hair 

In larger locks than thou wast wont before, 

And emperor-like decore 

With diadem of pearl thy temples fair : 

Chase hence the ugly night 

Which serves but to make dear thy glorious light. 
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This is that happy morn, 

That day, long wished day 

Of all my life so dark 

(If cruel stars have not my ruin sworn 

And fates not hope betray), 

Which, only white, deserves 
A diamond for ever should it mark: 

This is the morn should bring into this grove 
My Love, to hear and recompense my love. 

Fair King, who all preserves, 

But show thy blushing beams, 

And thou two sweeter eyes 

Shalt see than those which by Peneus’ streams 

Did once thy heart surprise: 

Nay, suns, which shine as clear 

As thou when two thou did to Rome appear. 

Now, Flora, deck thyself in fairest guise : 

If that ye, winds, would hear 
A voice surpassing far Amphion’s lyre. 

Your stormy chiding stay; 

Let zephyr only breathe 
And with her tresses play, 

Kissing sometimes these purple ports of death. 
The winds all silent are ; 

And Phoebus in his chair 
EnsafFroning sea and air 
Makes vanish every star: 

Night like a drunkard reels 

Beyond the hills to shun his flaming wheels : 

The fields with flowers are deckM in every hue, 
The clouds bespangle with bright gold their blue 
Here is the pleasant place — ‘ 

And everything, save Her, who all should grace. 
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22_f. Madrigal 

T IKE the Idalian queen, 

^ Her hair about her eyne, 

With neck and breast’s ripe apples to be seen, 
At first glance of the morn 
In Cyprus’ gardens gathering those fair ilow’rs 
Which of her blood were born, 

I saw, but fainting saw, my paramours. 

The Graces naked danced about the place, 

The winds and trees amazed 
With silence on her gazed, 

The flowers did smile, like those upon her face 
And as their aspen stalks those fingers band, 
That she might read my case, 

A hyacinth I wish’d me in her hand, 

226. Spring Bereaved i 

'’ pH AT zephyr every year 
■■‘So soon was heard to sigh in forests here 
It was for her: that wrapp’d in gowns of green 

Meads were so early seen, 

That in the saddest months oft sung the merles, 

It was for her ; for her trees dropp’d forth pearls. 

That proud and stately courts 
Did envy those our shades and calm resorts. 

It was for her; and she is gone, O woe! 

Woods cut again do grow, 

Bud doth the rose and daisy, winter done; 

But we, once dead, no more do see the sun. 

22 ^. paramours] = sing, paramotir. band] bound, 
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^ 27 . Sl>thig Bereavo/ .? 

S WEliT Spriogt thou t.yra*s£ uitii .*11 thy tiain, 

Thy hmi with flaiiu's, thy mawtr hiifjii. uiih IIhv/i 
T he zepliyrs curl f/een locks of tlir pl.iifu 
The clouds for joy in purls weep down tinhr s!iou*i •- 
Thou turn'st, sweet youths but ;di I iiiy plc.isutti hmo ^ 
And happy days with thee cciine not ; 

The Kid inemorLils only of «ty pain 
Dii with thee turn, which turn my s\u»ef^ in 
I'htH! art. the same which siill tlioii was! Iwfoie, 
Delicious, wantoni amiabie, fair; 

But she, whose breath ernEiImM tli| whitle*^oiiie aif, 

Ih gone""*nor gold nor gems her ran leLfori', 

Neglected virtue, wmhoiih go itid roitie* 

While thine forgoi tie clii^ni hi a lotiih* 

jjI. .^riwg Mereaved j 

A LEXIS, . here she ttay^ | ftiiiong tlirse pinr^. 

Sweet hermitress, she did atorir rt'iyii | 

H%*re iiii! dhe spread the ireisiwt* cif In h.iif. 

More rich than fehtfc ^koigbl from tit Cciklian niines* 
She set her by these mrakW 
—The happy place tht print «i»f pt tti hemi 
Her voice did sweiteii hero thy siigarM liiie'** 

To which winds, trees, !wast% liir4*j* did tf‘titl their imi* 
Me here »he first priwed, «d Irrr a nmm 
Of bright arnatfoni did her fare i 

Here did she sigh, her# first wty hopes wmt htirii, 

Ami I first got a pledge of j^omiseil gric# i 
But ah! what fl to Ir liiffy ml 
Siih passM pleaiiifts dowto to mw win* ! 
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GILES FLETCHER 


Love the strong and weak doth yoke. 
And makes the ivy climb the oak, 
Under whose shadows lions wild, 
Soften’d by love, grow tame and mild : 
Love no med’eine can appease, 

He burns the fishes in the seas : 

Not all the skill his wounds can stench, 
Not all the sea his fire can quench. 
Love did make the bloody spear 
Once a leavy coat to wear, 

While in his leaves there shrouded lay 
Sweet birds, for love that sing and play 
And of all love’s joyful fame 
I the bud and blossom am. 

Only bend thy knee to me, 

Thy wooing shall thy winning be 

See, see the flowers that below 
Now as fresh as mofning blow ; 

And of all the virgin rose 
That as bright Aurora shows; 

How they all unleaved die, 

Losing their virginity! 

Like unto a summer shade, ‘ 

But now born, and now they fade. 

Every thing doth pass away; 

There is danger in delay: 

Come, come, gather then the rose, 

Gather it, or it you lose ! 

All the sand of Tagus’ shore 
Into my bosom casts his ore: 

All the valleys’ swimming corn 
To my house is yearly borne : 
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ThuH 1 fondly fcir'd, sill Fate 
(Whicli 1 in that 

Did a |»rr;alrr fawyr m «ie 
Than ilr wuild can riiMiu’t* tio 
ShcnvM tu me that marJile^s llciwer^ 
Siibjint fhr fhiH Hong tif' dwr; 

\Vhc«f IMtfrctiws having ryrd» 

Rfa^in irwtiriily 

That rV»4r<*, wliicli ranged .throat!. 

There wifpil linti a iiriiH*! : 

And m liiarivt if it iiiigh% 

|*hir il tlrre twill a!! driighf, 

Ami in trr liaili twiiirr jiirnl 
What raili w'-vrral fair mw giaccd, 

Lit., fpr ftict 

Tilt Aiiititi#*! tlpwrr% pf 

|.a*t wto will j«mi« anil iii*li€i!il 

The fftcftM MMigiilils 

Im tlir \hp!r! miw 

l%ti wk'tin ia*\v | 

Aik! tlr tafir^i lilf ii-k 
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Tlwi for I ilp put rari^ 
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Let all times, both present, past, 
And the age that shall be last. 
Vaunt the beauties they bring forth. 
I have found in one such worth. 
That content I neither care 
What the best before me were ; 

Nor desire to live and see 
Who shall fair hereafter be; 

For I know the hand of Nature 
Will not make a fairer creature. 


A Widow’s Hymn 

pj OW near me came the hand of Death, 
^ When at my side he struck my dear, 
And took away the precious breath 
Which quicken'd my beloved peer! 

How helpless am I thereby made I 
By day how grieved, by night how sad 
And now my life's delight is gone, 

— Alas ! how am I left alone ! 


The voice which I did more esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key, 

Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable ’ than the day; 

Those now by me, as they have been, 
Shall never more be heard or seen ; 
But what I once enjoy'd in them 
Shall seem hereafter as a dream. 

^ 39 - peer] companion. 
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Lord! keep me fuithful to the trust 
Which my dear spouse rc*pt»seti in mr : 
To him now dead preserve me Just 
In all that shouki peiiormird i>e ! 

h'or though our Indtig mm anil wife 
Extendeth cmiy to this lih% 

Yet neither life ru^r ileath slmukl end 
Tht' being of a fiiithful fiiemi* 

WILLIAM BROWNE, OK TAVlHlX^Vli 

I w? 

■240. A li 

T^n^JUXYJ/}fJt^ wr/rmr! ik / 
mrL'mm ikit$ fkt 
He tkU piirkth Jhmi )*mi mvrf 
S/mH mjfnj a /r evrn 

hie that to the voice i% near 
Breaking from your ivVy j«!r, 

Need not walk abroatl m hear 
The ilelightfu! ntglitiiigaiis 

ihfi . 

He that kK>kH still iin ytiiir eyes. 

Though the wiiiti*r liite b^gnn 
To benumb our arteries, 

Hhall not want the swiiiiiirr** swn, 

liYimme^ i/mi * 

He that still rnty s*t your ilierks, 

Where at! mrfiiesi still rtfiovs, 

Is a foo! if #tr he 
Other Iilie% other roses, 

wfkmft i^¥ft , 
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He to whom your soft lip yields, 

And perceives your breath in kissing, 

All the odours of the fields 
Never, never shall be missing. 

Welcome^ ^elcome^ then . . 

He that question would anew 
What fair Eden was of old, 

Let him rightly study you, 

And a brief of that behold. 

Welcome^ ‘welcome^ then . . 

24Z. The Sirens^ Song 

CTEER, hither steer your winged pines, 

^ All beaten mariners ! 

Here lie Love’s undiscover’d mines, 

A prey to passengers — 

Perfumes far sweeter than the best 
Which make the Phoenix’ urn and nest. 

Fear not your ships. 

Nor any to oppose you save our lips ; 

But come on shore, 

Where no joy dies till Love hath gotten more. 

For swelling waves our panting breasts, 

Where never storms arise, 

Exchange, and be awhile our guests: 

For stars gaze on our eyes. 

The compass Love shall hourly sing, 

And as he goes about the ring, 

We will not miss 

To tell each point he nameth with a kiss. 

— ^Then come on shore, 

Where no joy dies till Love hath gotten more. 
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242. Tm Ahse 

A ROSE, as fair as ever saw the Noith^ 

Grew in a little j^ariien all akme ; 

A sweeter flower dul Kanire neVr ptif luifli, 

Nor fairer garden yet was never known : 

The maidens danced akmt it morn aiul noon, 

Ami learn^ni hards of it tlieir difiies m.ulr ; 

The tumble fairies by ilie pale-taeed 
Water’d tlw root and kinsM her jirriiy 
But well-:i-day ! the gardener e.irelr^H grew; 

The maids and fairies iKith wen* kept away, 

And in a draught the catcrpillirH threw 
Themselves upon the bml ata! every spray* 

(Lni shield the stock I If heaven Mmil lo Mjp|!ieSj 
'‘fhe fairest blassom nt’ the dir%» 

24s. 

POR her gdit, if she W walking | 

Be she I desire tin 

For her state’s akei ami ailniire lirr 
For her wit If she hr tilking 1 

Gait iind itnte irici wii i|fpriifr lirr| 
h"ar which all amt each I bve her* 

Bc'Sht sttllen, I litr 

Imr a modtmt* Hr %»lie tnrtryi 
For a kind one Itr pitfer L 
Briefly, eferyAing lend hrr 
Bo much grier, aiiii m if^rwr 
Tint for I low brr. 

mli 
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244. Memory 

00 shuts the marigold her leaves 
At the departure of the sun ; 

So from the honeysuckle sheaves 

The bee goes when the day is done ; 

So sits the turtle when she is but one, 

And so all woe, as I since she is gone. 

To some few birds kind Nature hath 
Made all the summer as one day: 

Which once enjoy’d, cold winter’s wrath 
As night they sleeping pass away. 

Those happy creatures are, that know not yet 
The pain to be deprived or to forget. 

1 oft have heard men say there be 
Some that with confidence profess 

The helpful Art of Memory : 

But could they teach Forgetfulness, 

I’d learn ; and try what further art could do 
To make me love her and forget her too. 


Epitaphs 

^ 4 S‘ In Obitum M.S. Maij, 16x4 

AY 1 Be thou never graced with birds that sing, 
Nor Flora’s pride ! 

In thee all flowers and roses spring, 

Mine only died. 
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On the Countess Dmmsger of Pemhmhf 

U NDLRNLATH ihk s^tblr 
Lk*s the subject i>f all 
Siciney^H lister, PemhrcjkeN fiiinlirr : 
Death, ere thou hast y>hm atMiilier 
Fair ami learn\{ and p^mnl an hIu\ 
Time shall threw a dart .it thm 


ROlIKirr ilFERICK 

247 . Comma s 

G et up, get up for shame! The hlmmiifig m«iru 
Upon her wings jtfe«^efiiH the gmt nirJiiifin 
Bee hnw Aurora fhrew*^ tier fair 
Fresh-tjuilteti colours through the .lir: 

(Jet up, sweet slug-,i 4 rii, mid ser 
The dtw besjiangiiiig herb and irre I 
Each flower has wept amt lKiw\t towafil the east 
Above an hour since, yet ym not drr*^i i 
Nay! not so imiili out of 
When all the bififi Iwie iiiatini smil 
And iung their tliiiiklul hyiiiii% *ti* iitii 
Nay, jirofMiitioii to kwfi in, 

Whereas a thouand firgini on this tiny 
Spring sooner Aan tht tirl, 10 fetch in May. 

Rise and put on yniir tml Iw nrn 

To come foEh, like fir sjjiifig-tiflW", Ifrdi and gr«n| 
Ami swiTi ti Fliirii* Take m ntr 
For jewels for yew pwi or hairi 
Pear noti the lenfes will 
CJems in iibumhiiicr ii|«ii ymi 
^i4 
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Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 

Against you come, some orient pearls unwept. 

Come, and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night: 

And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth ! Wash, dress, be brief in praying 
Few beads are best when once we go a-Maying. 


Come, my Corinna, come; and coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park. 
Made green and trimm’d with trees ! see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch! each porch, each door, ere this. 
An ark, a tabernacle is, 

Made up of white-thorn neatly interwove. 

As if here were those cooler shades of love. 

Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see’t? 

Come, we’ll abroad: and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May, 

And sin no more, as we have done, by staying; 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 


There ’s not a budding boy or girl this day 
But is got up and gone to bring in May. 

A deal of youth ere this is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 

Some have despatch’d their cakes and cream, 
Before that we have left to dream: 

And some have wept and woo’d, and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth: 


beads] prayers. 


Ks 
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Many a green-gown has been given, 

Many a kiss, both odd and even : 

Many a glance, too, has been sent 
From out the eye, love’s firmament: 

Many a jest told of the keys betraying 

This night, and locks pick’d: yet we’re not a-Mayingl 

Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 

And take the harmless folly of the time! 

We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun. 

And, as a vapour or a drop of rain, 

Once lost, can ne’er be found again, 

So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade. 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drown’d with us in endless night. 

Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying. 
Come, ray Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 

24J?. To the Virgins^ to make much g/" Time 

G ather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying: 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 

The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

m* tumble on the grass. 
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That age is best which is the first, 

When youth and blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time, 

And while ye may, go marry: 

For having lost but once your prime, 

You may for ever tarry. 

24 g, To the Western PVind 

C WEET western wind, whose luck it is, 

^ Made rival with the air, 

To give Perenna^s lip a kiss, 

And fan her wanton hair : 

Bring me but one, I’ll promise thee. 
Instead of common showers, 

Thy wings shall be embalm’d by me, 

And all beset with flowers. 

2yo. To Electra 

T DARE not ask a kiss, 

I dare not beg a smile, 

Lest having that, or this, 

I might grow proud the while. 

No, no, the utmost share 
Of my desire shall be 
Only to kiss that air 
That lately kissed thee. 

2^7 
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zyi. 


To Fiolets 

VJ^EI^COME, maids of honour I 
^ You do bring 
In the sjjfing., 

And wait upon her. 


She has virgins many, 
hVesh and fair ; 
Yet you are 
More ^iweet than any. 

YouVt? the maiden 

And HO graced 
Tci Ih‘ pUetnl 

^Fcu'e damask roses. 


Yet^ though thus respected^ 
By-and-by 
Ye do !k% 

Poor girls^ neglected. 


2fZ, ^DilJfOiiiis 

PJAIR daffodils, we weep to .w 
^ You haste away m soon ; 

As yei the early-rising sun 
Has noi attain\i his noon* 

Stay, slay 

Until the h;«ti«|| day 
Hat run 

But to the tftn»ng; 

%fid, hiviof pmfi wgetheri wr 

Wit! go with you along. 
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We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay. 
As you, or anything. 

We die 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away 

Like to the summer^s rain ; 

Or as the pearls of morning^ s dew, 
Ne^er to be found again. 


To Blossoms 

PJ'AIR pledges of a fruitful tree, 

^ Why do ye fall so fast? 

Your date is not so past 

But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 

What! were ye born to be 
An hour or half s delight, 

And so to bid good night? 

^Twas pity Nature brought you forth 
Merely to show your worth 
And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride 
Like you awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 
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2^4. The Primrose 

A SK me why I send you here 
This sweet Infanta of the year? 

Ask me why I send to you 

This primrose, thus bepearFd with dew? 

I will whisper to your ears:* — 

The sweets of love are mix’d with tears. 

Ask me why this flower does show 
So yellow-green, and sickly too I 
Ask me why the stalk is weak 
And bending (yet it doth not break) ? 

I will answer : — These discover 
What fainting hopes are in a lover. 

The Funeral Rites of the Rose 

Rose was sick and smiling died ; 

^ And, being to be sanctified, 

About the bed there sighing stood 
The sweet and flowery sisterhood : 

Some hung the head, while some did bring, 
To wash her, water from the spring ; 

Some laid her forth, while others wept. 

But all a solemn fast there kept: 

The holy sisters, some among, 

The sacred dirge and trental sung. 

But ah ! what sweets smelt everywhere, 

As Heaven had spent all perfumes there. 

At last, when prayers for the dead 
And rites were all accomplished. 

They, weeping, spread a lawny loom, 

And closed her up as in a tomb. 

2js» trental] services for the dead, of thirty masses. 
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2^-6. Cherry-Ripe 

C HERRY-RIPE, ripe, ripe, I cry, 
Full and fair ones; come and buy. 
If so be you ask me where 
They do grow, I answer: There 
Where my Julia’s lips do smile; 

There’s the land, or cherry-isle, 

Whose plantations fully show 
All the year where cherries grow. 

2^7. A Meditation for his Mistress 

Y OU are a tulip seen to-day, 

But, dearest, of so short a stay 
That where you grew scarce man can say. 

You are a lovely July-llower, 

Yet one rude wind or ruffling shower 
Will force you hence, and in an hour. 

You are a sparkling rose i’ th’ bud. 

Yet lost ere that chaste flesh and blood 
Can show where you or grew or stood. 

You are a full-spread, fair-set vine. 

And can with tendrils love entwine, 

Yet dried ere you distil your wine. 

You are like balm enclosed well 
In amber or some crystal shell, 

Yet lost ere you transfuse your smell. 
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You are a dainty violet, 

Yet wither’ti ere you can he set 
Within the virj’inY eorc>n<*t. 

You are the quwn all flowtTs among; 
Blit <iie you must, fair maid, ere long, 
As he, the maker of“ this song. 


m ^,Dkson/tr 

A BWEltT disortier in the dress 
Ivimtles in clothes a wantonness; 
A lawn aliKmt the Hlumklers thrown 
Into a line distraction: 

An eriiiig lare, which here and there 
Enilnals the crimson stomacher: 

A cutf ne|»!ecttuh ami thereby 
RibRiiick 10 flow confusedly : 

A winning wave, deserving note. 

In the trnniestyoy^ |Mntii*oat : 

A careless -fihiie-siriiig, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility : 

Do more b^wildi nir than when ,;it 
Is too iireci^t in every part* 


2fp. Up(»t Julia's Ctoihi's 

'SSn'UmM in si\U my Mk gWN 

^ thtrii metliifiks, how sweetly flows 

1’he liniiffiiciion of her rh^tlieH | 

Next, when I m%% iniw Wfm md ^lee 
Idiat brave ftbrtlkiii cacti way fw, 

*--() flow iliat glltleiiitg falrth me! 
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S/To. The Bracelet : To Julia 

V^HY I tie about thy wrist, 
Julia, this silken twist; 

For what other reason is’t 
But to show thee how, in part, 
Thou my pretty captive art ? 

But thy bond-slave is my heart : 
’Tis but silk that bindeth thee, 
Knap the thread and thou art free; 
But ^tis otherwise with me : 

— I am bound and fast bound, so 
That from thee I cannot go; 

If I could, I would not so. 


To 'Daisies^ not to shut so soon 

O HUT not so soon ; the dull-eyed night 
^ Has not as yet begun 
To make a seizure on the light. 

Or to seaF up the sun. 

No marigolds yet closed are, 

No shadows great appear ; 

Nor doth the early shepherd’s star 
Shine like a spangle here. 

Stay but till my Julia close 
Her life-begetting eye. 

And let the whole world then dispose 
Itself to live or die. 
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262. The Night-piece : To Julia. 

XJ ER eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee; 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 

No Will-o’-the-wisp mislight thee, 

Nor snake or slow-worm bite thee ; 

But on, on thy way 
Not making a stay, 

Since ghost there’s none to affright thee* 

Let not the dark thee cumber: 

What though the moon does slumber I 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light 
Like tapers clear without number. 

Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus to come unto me; 

And when I shall meet 
Thy silv’ry feet, 

My soul I’ll pour into thee. 

26 S- To Jfusicy to hecalm his Fever 

HARM me asleep, and melt me so 
With thy delicious numbers, 

That, being ravish’d, hence I go 
Away in easy slumbers. 

Ease my sick head, 

And make my bed, 
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Thou power that canst sever 
From me this ill, 

And quickly still, 

Though thou not kill 
My fever. 

Thou sweetly canst convert the same 
From a consuming fire 
Into a gentle licking flame, 

And make it thus expire. 

Then make me weep 
My pains asleep ; 

And give me such reposes 
That I, poor I, 

May think thereby 
I live and die 
^Mongst roses. 

Fall on me like the silent dew, 

Or like those maiden showers 
Which, by the peep of day, do strew 
A baptim o’er the flowers. 

Melt, melt my pains 
With thy soft strains; 

That, having ease me given, 

With full delight 
I leave this light, 

And take my flight 
For Heaven. 
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2<f4. To Tianeme 

CWEET, be not proud of those two eyes 
^ Which starlike sparkle in their skies ; 
Nor be you proud that you can see 
All hearts your captives, yours yet free ; 

Be you not proud of that rich hair 
Which wantons with the love-sick air ; 
Whenas that ruby which you wear, 

Sunk from the tip of your soft ear, 

Will last to be a precious stone 
When all your world of beauty’s gone. 


26 $, To CEnone 


conscience, say, is it in thee,. 
When I a heart had one, 

To take away that heart from me, 

And to retain thy own ? 


For shame or pity now incline 
To play a loving part; 

Either to send me kindly thine, 

Or give me back my heart. 

Covet not both; but if thou dost 
Resolve to part with neither, 

Why, yet to show that thou art just. 
Take me and mine together ! 
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266, T'o Antheay who may command 
him Anything 

"D ID me to live, and I will live 

^ Thy Protestant to be; 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart I’ll give to thee. 

Bid that heart stay, and it will stay 
To honour thy decree: 

Or bid it languish quite away, 

And’t shall do so for thee. 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While I have eyes to see : 

And, having none, yet will I keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despair, and I’ll despair 
Under that cypress-tree : 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en death to die for thee. 

Thou art my life, my love my heart, 
The very eyes of me : 

And hast command of every part 
To live and die for thee. 
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267, To the Wtllow-tree 

’^HOU art to all lost love the best. 

The only true plant found, 

Wherewith young men and maids distrest, 
And left of love, are crown’d. 

When once the lover’s rose is dead, 

Or laid aside forlorn : 

Then willow-garlands ’bout the head 
Bedew’d with tears are worn. 

When with neglect, the lovers’ bane, 

Poor maids rewarded be 

For their love lost, their only gain 
Is but a wreath from thee. 

And underneath thy cooling shade, 

When weary of the light, 

The love-spent youth and love-sick maid 
Come to weep out the night. 

268. The Mad Maid^s Song 

OOD-MORROW to the day so fair, 
Good-morning, sir, to you; 

Good-morrow to mine own torn hair 
Bedabbled with the dew. 

Good-morning to this primrose too, 
Good-morrow to each maid 

That will with flowers the tomb bestrew 
Wherein ray love is laid. 
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Ah ! woe is me, woe, woe is me ! 

Alack and well-a-day 1 

For pity, sir, find out that bee 
Which bore my love away. 

I’ll seek him in your bonnet brave, 
ril seek him in your eyes; 

Nay, now I think they’ve made his grave 
I’ th’ bed of strawberries. 

I’ll seek him there; I know ere this 
The cold, cold earth doth shake him ; 

But I will go, or send a kiss 
By you, sir, to awake him. 

Pray hurt him not ; though he be dead, 
He knows well who do love him. 

And who with green turfs rear his head, 
And who do rudely move him. 

He’s soft and tender (pray take heed); 
With bands of cowslips bind him, 

And bring him home — ^but ’tis decreed 
That I shall never find him ! 


2(fp, Contort to a Touth that had lost 
his Love 

TyrHAT needs complaints, 

^ ■ When she a place 
Has with the race 
Of saints ? 


In endless mirth 
She thinks not on 
What’s said or done 
In Earth. 
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She sees nO' tears, 

Or any tone 
Of thy tieep i^ruan 
She hears: 

Nor iioes she outui 
Or think on \ now 
That (’ver tiuni 
Wast kitul ; 

But chany/nf abovf% 

She !ikt*s not there, 

Ah she iliil tu're, 
lliy love# 

h'orknir rljereflire, 

Ami hill ie4eep 
'rhy mws 4ihI weep 
No nsote, 

iUmSivs 

"VE haw lm*n fresh aiiit grwn, 

^ Ye haw hvn litIM with liinvf*r‘% 
Aiui ye the walks li»ive Iren 

Where maiits have spill thrii hoMr% 

Ycm have l»ehe!4 how they 
With wicker arks ilk! rome 
l'*o kiss and Ivar away 
The richer rcnv'’!ips home. 

YoiiNe hcifil tliftii uwmly iing,, 

And ihm in g riwmli 
Each Virgin like a spring, 

With honevHiicklrH 


fUJAfi.f litfi i|iit4 &%m 
»m 1011 imi iiq 

s%ji4|t||tij ifim ilAjjti Mtirifi Y ^ 

Mil .vji-.j • a>i>io 

'jjif W44M.1 XnnKji iKiji tjut'j aiy^ 

Jl|^ mu 1 f»| I4I| »MtQ^ 

|*f|i ^4*1 4 4|llfj J4I| S|f 

44*n%r j|.i| iitMBfc \r. 

imn _ii'* 4|*i‘tii ^|4ir| « - 

iClwl f *..4t| 

imp 

•(..ii«\‘ *j|i' «,n 11(1 jMiir iMtu j»m »{) 

Ift'l f»i « jih| 

^j!] I 414} { 

*%itj ^4t}i t|’ifiifn|i mi p|»3 

f piiirif J4i|p4 «In UtimiMj } Y ¥ 

liuinn I P|I!|4 4|iitj I? 

.mu/) F 

%4P*|S4 JOnil 

lU4Uir| m 4,14I| 1J4| 
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itunk Uni.nnf ^Hajiit|iun .qrj 
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pt4Jl pip a44j 
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274 . His Winding-sheet 

C OME thou, who art the wine and wit 
Of all IVe writ; 

The grace, the glory, and the best 
Piece of the rest. 

Thou art of what I did intend 
The all and end; 

And what was made, was made to meet 
Thee, thee, my sheet. 

Come then and be to my chaste side 
Both bed and bride: 

We two, as reliques left, will have 
One rest, one grave : 

And hugging close, we will not fear 
Lust entering here : 

Where all desires are dead and cold 
As is the mould; 

And all affections are forgot. 

Or trouble not. 

Here, here, the slaves and prisoners be 
From shackles free ; 

And weeping widows long oppress’d 
Do here find rest. 

The wronged client ends his laws 
Here, and his cause. 

Here those long suits of Chancery lie 
Quiet, or die: 

And all Star-Chamber bills do cease 
Or hold their peace. 

Here needs no Court for our Request 
Where all are best, 

All wise, all equal, and all just 
Alike i’ th’ dust. 
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Nor need we here to fear the frown 
Of court or crown ; 

Where fortune bears no sway o’er things. 

There all are kings. 

In this securer place we’ll keep 
As lull’d asleep ; 

Or for a little time we’ll lie 
As robes laid by ; 

To be another day re-worn, 

Turn’d, but not torn : 

Or like old testaments engross’d, 

Lock’d up, not lost. 

And for a while lie here conceal’d, 

To be reveal’d 

Next at the great Platonick year, 

And then meet here. 

27J. Litanj to the Holy Spirit 

I N the hour of my distress, 

When temptations me oppress. 

And when I my sins confess, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me 1 
When I lie within my bed, 

Sick in heart and sick in head, 

And with doubts discomforted, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me 1 
When the house doth sigh and weep, 

And the world is drown’d in sleep, 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

2*j4y Platonick year] the perfect or cyclic year, when the sun, moon, 
and five planets end their revolutions together and start anew. 
See TimtzuSt p. 39. 
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When the passing bell doth toll. 

And the Furies in a shoal 
Come to fright a ])arting soul, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me I 

Wiuui the tajjers now burn blue, 

And the comforters are few, 

Atui that number more than true, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

Whim the priest Ids last hath pray’d, 
And i runi to what is said, 

’Cause my s|>eech is now decay’d, 
Hwta‘t Spirit, eontfort me ! 

Wlaui, Cnid knows, Tm tossM about 
Etflief with itespair or dcmlu. ; 

Yet hefbri* the glass Iw otu, 

Sweet Spirit, emu fort me 1 

When tin* tempter me pursifth 
With the* sins of all my youth, 

And half damni nw* with untruth, 
Sweet Spirit, nmdort me! 

When the and hellish cries 

Fright iiiim? ears and frigiit mine eyes, 
And all terrofi me surprise, 

Swett Spirit, comfort me! 

’IVliffi thi^ Judgment is nwcalM, 

And thtl opened which was seafd, 
Wlieii m Thet I have api’ieal’d, 

Swetft Spirit, comfort me I 
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276. A T>ivine Rapture 

'P’EN like two little bank-dividing brooks, 

^ That wash the pebbles with their wanton streams, 
And having ranged and search’d a thousand nooks, 
Meet both at length in silver-breasted Thames, 
Where in a greater current they conjoin : 

So I my Best-beloved’s am ; so He is mine. 

E’en so we met; and after long pursuit, 

E’en so we joined ; we both became entire ; 

No need for either to renew a suit. 

For I was flax, and He was flames of fire: 

Our firm-united souls did more than twine ; 

So I my Best-belovM’s am ; so He is mine. 

If all those glittering Monarchs, that command 
The servile quarters of this earthly ball. 

Should tender in exchange their shares of land, 

I would not change my fortunes for them all : 

Their wealth is but a counter to my coin : 

The world ’s but theirs ; but my Beloved ’s mine. 


277. Epigram 

Respice Finem 

Y soul, sit thou a patient looker-on ; 

Judge not the play before the play is done : 
Her plot hath many changes; every day 
Speaks a new scene ; the last act crowns the play. 
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278. /! Qmtefnpldihm upon Fkiirrs 

B RAVI^ fiowers'— tlut I mih! it like you. 

Ami be flctle v.iin ! 

You coiUi* abnwdi anti iii.ike a harinless slunv. 

Am! to your id' iMrih a|‘aiiu 

You are itot |ir«md t you know your Inrtli i 
For your eitibroiderM lyiifiiftiiH ar«' frciiti imuIu 

You do olnj ymt uioritlH ami tmv% fmt I 
VVoiiki havr if ever K|iriiigi 
My bar wiiulil know no Winter, nrimr dit\ 

Nor think of u 

O tliat I aoiiy my IwhI of raifh bill %iow 
Amt uiid iotik as i'h«aTliilly you ! 

0 teach mr to m* Dralh ami mif 10 fraiy 
IImi, rather lo fake mice! 

Htnv olliUi have I ireii you at a birr. 

And flirrr ImA Im4i aiid ^pruar ! 

You fray/, ml tlowrr^ I fiiru tracli mr, that iny breath 
Like yoiiw may t^wretrn amt jn^rfuiiir my drailu 

a/f, ^ MmuMchiim 

Vyrii fital tliii ttotbiiiii '"iiidy bill ihr \%\\\‘ 

^ I'o iovr each 0thrri wiiti wlikh the 4| 

Rom* with iWighi to «• twl with ihrm 
Miwt Ir.irii tin? hmM artt low i» forgn, 

Wi% ili.i? i!ii| fifthlig thal Hwrii cimbt give 
Beyomf oiifsr!ve% nor 4iii dr»4ie 10 Ikr 
m 
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Beyond that wish, all these now cancel must. 

As if not writ in faith, but words and dust. 

Yet witness those clear vows which lovers make, 
Witness the chaste desires that never brake 
Into unruly heats; witness that breast 
Which in thy bosom anchor’d his whole rest — 

^Tis no default in us ; I dare acquite 
Thy maiden faith, thy purpose fair and white 
As thy pure self. Cross planets did envy 
Us to each other, and Heaven did untie 
Faster than vows could bind. Oh, that the stars, 
When lovers meet, should stand opposed in wars ! 

Since then some higher Destinies command. 

Let us not strive, nor labour to withstand 
What is past help. The longest date of grief 
Can never yield a hope of our relief : 

Fold back our arms; take home our fruitless loves. 
That must new fortunes try, like turtle-doves 
Dislodged from their haunts. We must in tears 
Unwind a love knit up in many years. 

In this last kiss I here surrender thee 
Back to thyself. — So, thou again art free: 

Thou in another, sad as that, resend 
The truest heart that lover e’er did lend. 

Now turn from each : so fare our sever’d hearts 
As the divorced soul from her body parts. 

280, Rxequy on his Wife 

A CCEPT, thou shrine of my dead saint, 
Instead of dirges this complaint; 

And for sweet flowers to crown thy herse 
Receive a strew of weeping verse 
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From thy grieved friend, whom thvm might*st see 
Quit(‘ melted into tears for thee. 

Dear loss ! since thy untimely fate, 

My task hath been to meditate 
On thee, on thee! I’luni art the Ihh^L, 

The library wheretJti I look, 

Thcf almost blitui. hor thee, lovcil clay. 

I languish out, not iiv<\ the iiay, . . . 

Thou hast Ixmighteil me; ihy set 
This eve of bkckness dtti la^get, 

Who Wiist my day (tlnf overcast 
Before thou hadst thy iitiomiile past); 

And I remenilH'r nntst. in tears 
Thou scarce badsi seen so many yrar-^ 

As iiay tells hours. By tliy dear 
My love ami fortune ftr'*f. did run ; 

But them wilt never more aj«|^*ar 
Folded withitJ my hemisjilit*re, 

Since both thy light atid tmuion, 

Like a fled star, is fatrri ami gone, 

Ami Ywixt me and iiiy ‘'^111!% dear wid; 

I'he earth now intef|iost\i , 

1 could allow thee tiir a dnm 
To darken me and iiiy •sad diimn 
Were it a month, #1 year, or um, 

I would thy exile live til! ilirti, 

And all that spur iiiy itiirili adjoiirn — 

80 them wouldit |ir«tiiise in rrmrti. 

And |Hitting off thy ashy sliriiml 
At limgth disperse ihk sorrow’* cloud « 

But woe ii me! the lcing«**i tkir 
Tot> narrow it 10 cdriikle 
TiicM* empty h^m** liiwer ^hdi I 
m 
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Stay for me there: I will mrt fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale. 

And thittk itof m«eh of my delay : 

I am already cm the way. 

And fhiknv tl'ice uiih all the H|HYd 
Desire e;m make, or Marrows breed. 

Each minutf is a ^hort dcf/er 
And every limir a Hie|» lowanb-.. tint*. . . „ 
irur with sliafne f^riet' i yield 
11»im like dr van, ti»i look'm fhe field | 
And gotten lart the vietinw 
In tluiH adveiiiuriiig i« slir 
llefbre me, whov more yrarf^ itiiglit crave 
A jirt precrileni'r in the 
But hark ! iiiv like a soli drym, 

BeaiH m) affiiuch, tcIN thiT I 

And slow liowrVr wy itiaiclir^ !it» 
i shall af k« »« down by ihre, 

I'he thought cif itiis tmh mr gtt on 
And wait my dinsnlaiion 
With hojr ami aiittlbff* llr.a’ I m give 
d'tie criitir-' I am roitcw fo live 
Divided, wtfh Imi half a hr»ift, 

Ihl! wr 4iall itim ami nrvrr |*4rt. 


CIECIRDE HEiilli<liT 

eWEET difi ^ «<il, Ml cjJfii, Ml bright! 

^ The bridtl of the «fih and %kf «*• 

The dew werp ihf fill tipiiigfit | 
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Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie. 

My music shows ye have your closes, 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season’d timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


282. Kastey 

T GOT me flowers to straw Thy way, 

I got me boughs off many a tree ; 

But Thou wast up by break of day. 

And brought’st Thy sweets along with Thee. 

Yet though my flowers be lost, they say 
A heart can never come too late; 

Teach it to sing Thy praise this day, 

And then this day my life shall date. 

2)isctpline 

•^HROW away Thy rod. 

Throw away Thy wrath ; 

O my God, 

Take the gentle path ! \ 
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For my hearths ilcsire 
Unto Thine is knit: 

1 aspire 

To a foil consent. 

Not a word or look 
I afkct to own, 

But by book. 

And Thy Ika^k akmr. 

Tliough ! fail I we»*p ; 
l'houp,h I hah in paee. 

Yet I creep 

Til the tiiitine grace* 

'Fhen let wrath remtwet 
Lto’e will do the deni i 
For with hwe 
Stony hearts will blml 

I .iwe is swift of fool s 
Ltwek a mail of wai\ 

Aiui can sliooi, 

And cm hit from tar» 

Who cm Nap liis liow? 
l^hat which wroiiglit cm T 
Broiighi Tliw* kiW| 
Neink mmt work on me. 

Throw tway Thy ftjdi 
Though man hith, 

Thou art (’?od j 
Throw away Thy wrath I 
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284. A 'Dialogue 

Man, OWEETEST Saviour, if my soul 
^ Were but worth the having, 
Quickly should I then control 
Any thought of waving. 

But when all my care and pains 
Cannot give the name of gains 
To Thy wretch so full of stains, 
What delight or hope remains ? 

Saviour, What, child, is the balance thine, 
Thine the poise and measure? 

If I say, ‘Thou shalt be Mine,^ 
Finger not My treasure. 

What the gains in having thee 
Do amount to, only He 
Who for man was sold can see 
That transferred th’ accounts to Me. 

Man, But as I can see no merit 
Leading to this favour, 

So the way to fit me for it 
Is beyond my savour. 

As the reason, then, is Thine, 

So the way is none of mine; 

I disclaim the whole design ; 

Sin disclaims and I resign. 

Saviour. That is all : if that I could 
Get without repining ; 

And My clay. My creature, would 
Follow My resigning ; 

savour] savoir, knowing. 



GEORGE HERBERT 


That as I tiid freely part 
With My glory ami deseit, 

Left all joys to fed all smart 

Man. All, no more ! Tliou hn'ak^sl my heart ! 


The "Piiik^ 


'^HEN God ill first mmie Man, 

^ Having a glass of hles^ings siaiiilitig 

Let us (said He) ]H)ur on him all we ean t 
Let the worldly riches, which dsfi|vr#d lie, 
Contract, into a span* 


hv- 


So strength first maiie a way, 

Then beauty flow'd, then wisdoiii, liomiur, plranire i 
When almost all wm out, Ctod fiwde a May, 
Perceiving that, alone of all Hii treasure. 

Rest in the hnmm lay* 


Fijf if I should (said He) 

Bestow this jewel also on My cnwiiire, 

He would adtire My gifts iiiHiead of Me, 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Natorr- 
So both shouid losers bt% 


Yet let him keep the rest, 

But keep tht*m with twining resilesmifv | 
„Let him. Ire rich and weary, tfitit at Iratt, 
If goodnesH lead him not, yet wejirinew 


GEORGE HERBERT 


286. • Love 

T OVE bade me welcome ; yet my soul drew back. 
Guilty of dust and sin. 

®ut quick-eyed Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning 
If I lack’d anything. 

‘ A guest,’ I answer’d, ‘ worthy to be here : ’ 

Love said, ‘ You shall be he.’ 

‘I, the unkind, ungrateful? Ah, my dear, 

I cannot look on Thee.’ 

Love took my hand and smiling did repl3r, 

‘ Who made the eyes but I ? ’ 

‘ Xruthy Lord; but I have marr’d them: let my shame 
Go where it doth deserve.’ 

^ And know you not,’ says Love, ‘ Who bore the blame ? ’ 
‘ My dear, then I will serve.’ 

^ You must sit down,’ says Love, ^ and taste rny meat.’ 
So I did sit and eat. 


JAMES SHIRLEY 

1596-1666 

287. A Hymn 

FLY, my Soul ! What hangs upon 
Thy drooping wings, 

And weighs them down 
With love of gaudy mortal things ? 

The Sun is now i’ the east : each shade 
As he doth rise 
Is shorter made, 

That earth may lessen to our eyes^ 
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JAMES SHIRLEY 


0 be not careless then am! ]Jay 
Until the Star of IVaee 
Hide all his beams in dark recess! 

Poor pilgrims needs iiuist lose their way^ 
When adl the shatiows do increasiv 


8S, VJea/i) the .Ln:fiifr 

glories of our ami 

^ Are sliadows, not Hiihsttiiifial fliini';; ; 
There is no armour anaiiist I%ilef 
Death lays his icy hand on kings t 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tttmble down, 

And ill the tltist b‘ mjiw! made 
With the pm>r crook^fl st'yihe ami sjudc. 

Some men with swords iiuy reap the fields 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill : 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but oiie aiiotlier still : 

Fairly or kite 
ITey stoop to £iti% 

And must give up ihrir fiwtrmiring br«sali 
When they, pale raptiveSi cii.s*p to ilratli. 

Tht‘ garlands wither cm your brow , 

Thm t>o#iHt no more your ilitsisl 

I'pon DeatUt purple *i!iar now 
See where the vkitir-viciini bleetL, 

Your btids iiiiisi roime 
To the cold ttmb i 
Only the iicibni of the fiist 
Smell -weet and bkis^oiii in iheif dt|st. 


THOMAS CAREW 

i595?-i63g? 

Song 

ASK me no more where Jove bestows. 

When June is past, the fading rose ; 

For in your beauty’s orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ; 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past; 

For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more where those stars ’light 
That downwards fall in dead of night; 

For in your eyes they sit, and there 
FixM become as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more if east or west 
The Phoenix builds her spicy nest ; 

For unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 

2po, Persuaswns to Joy : a Song 

TF the quick spirits in your eye 
^ Now languish and anon must die ; 

If every sweet and every grace 
Must fly from that forsaken face; 
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’“rhen, Celia, let us reap tmr jt'»ys 
Ere I'lnie such gcHklly fruit 

Or if that itoltlen tieeee nmsi gruw 
lusr ever free I nun a|*^d sn«w ; 

If those bright suns must know no sh»a!f% 

KtJr your fresh lH*auties ever faile s 
llien fear m»t, Crlia, to lr*^rov/ 

What, still biiig piherM, ^.hll nne4. grow. 

Thus either 'Time his stekle 
in vain, or i‘!s<* in vaiii his minims. 


ipl, T§ //Is //.'iv^z/.r/iijv/ 0//'/^r,nr 

V^llEN thoiu [Hior EHa»niimiihe,i!e 
^ hVom all the joyn of Lmt\ slwh m'* 

The full rewarti and gkjriiw^ tale 

Whieh my faiili ^ill jHitelnr'i* «it% 

'riien curse thine own inconsiatu \ ! 

A fairer hand than tlhf»* shall riire 
That iuMrt which thy fal^" iiaths did wound i 
And to my sou! a iinirr pure 
Than thine shall by hand lioimd. 

And htrth with eijti.it gitiry rrotvnhh 

Then slmlt thoii wrrp, mrrat, riwii|4fui 
To Love, It I ilkt m^t m tteei 
When all thy tft» liiili hr m tain 
Ah mine were them for ihciti ih^ii tr 
ILiiimM for thy false 
£0 


THOMAS CAREW 


The Unfading Beautj 

IIJ E that loves a rosy cheek, 

^ ^ Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires: 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined, 

Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise ’ 

Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes. 

Ingrateful Beauty threatened 

I^NOW, Celia, since thou art so proud, 
’Twas I that gave thee thy renown. 
Thou hadst in the forgotten crowd 
Of common beauties lived unknown. 
Had not my verse extolfd thy name. 

And with it impM the wings of Fame. 

That killing power is ijone of thine; 

I gave it to thy voice and eyes ; 

Thy sweetp, thy, graces, all are mine; 

Thou art my star, shin’ st in my skies; 
Then dart not from thy borrow’d sphere 
. Lightning on him that fix’d thee there* 

st^ imp’d] grafted with new feathers. 


THOMAS CAREW 


Tempt me with such affrights no more^ 
Lest what I made I imcreate; 

Let fools thy mystic form adore, 

I know thee in thy mortal state. 

Wise poets, that wrapt IVtiih in talex 
Knew her themselves th.roiigh all ht‘r voil .. 

2p4, Kpihiph 

On the Lmiy Hhuy 

Lady Mary Vtllters lies 
Under this stone; with weeping eyes 
The parents that first gave her birth, 

Ami their sad fuemls, laiil her in earth. 

If any i«f them, Header* were 
Known imtei thee, shrd a lear ; 

Or if thyself jmsmsw a gem 
A$ dear to thee, as this to them, 

Though a stranger tci this plaie, 

Bewail in theirs ihiiir tiw n hard ri** ; 

For thou perhaps ai thy iriurti 
May’st finii thy Darling iit m iirri. 

Amiier 

'nPHIS little vault, this iiarrcw rtMinii 
^ Of Lofe and Beatify h tlie lofiitn 
The diwiiig b«i»| tliii m citir 
Our cJottdtd ikfi liet darlr«\i Iwrr, 

For ever »t to tiii liy Death 
Bent to mUmm thf World 
*Twis but I bud, yet ilM eootoio 

igaifi I 


THOMAS CAREW 


A budding Star, that might have grown 
Into a Sun when it had blown. 

This hopeful Beauty did create 
New life in Love’s declining state ; 

But now his empire ends, and we 
From fire and wounding darts are free; 
His brand, his bow, let no man fear : 
The flames, the arrows, all lie here. 


JASPER MAYNE 

1604-1672 

Time 

^l^IME is the feather’d thing, 

^ And, whilst I praise 

The sparklings of thy looks and call them rays. 
Takes wing, 

Leaving behind him as he flies 
An unperceived dimness in thine eyes. 

His minutes, whilst they’re told, 

Do make us old; 

And every sand of his fleet glass, 

Increasing age as it doth pass, 

Insensibly sows wrinkles there 
Where flowers and roses do appear. 

Whilst we do speak, our fire 
Doth into ice expire. 

Flames turn to frost ; 

And ere we can 

Know how our crow turns swan^ 

Or how a silver snow 

Springs there where jet did grow, 

Our fading spring is in dull winter lost. 


JASPER MAYNE 


Since then the Night hath hurl’d' 

Darkness, Love’s shade^ ■ 

Over its enemy the Day, and made 
The world 

Just such a blind and shapeless thing 
As ’twas before light did from darkness spring, 
Let us employ its treasure 
And make shade pleasure : 

Let’s number out the hours by blisses, 

And count the minutes by our kisses ; 

Let the heavens new motions feel 
And by our embraces wheel ; 

And whilst we try the way 
By which Love doth convey 
Soul unto soul, 

And mingling so 
Makes them such raptures know 
As makes them entranced lie 
In mutual ecstasy, 

Let the harmonious spheres in music roll ! 
WILLIAM HABINGTON 

. 1605-1654 

2p7. To Hoses in the Bosom of Castnra 

'Y'E blushing virgins happy are 
■*“Tn the chaste nunnery of her breasts — 

For he’d profane so chaste a fair. 

Whoe’er should call them Cupid’s nests. 

Transplanted thus how bright ye grow! 

How rich a perfume do ye yield I 
In some close garden cowslips so 
Are sweeter than i’ th’ open field. 
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WILLIAM HABINGTON 


In those white cloisters live secure 

From the rude blasts of wanton breath 1 — 
Each hour more innocent and pure, 

Till you shall wither into death. 

Then that which living gave you room, 

Your glorious sepulchre shall be. 

There wants no marble for a tomb 

Whose breast hath marble been to me. 


2p8, Nox Nocti Indkat Scientiain 



So rich with jewels hung, that Night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear: 


My soul her wings doth spread 
And heavenward flies, 

Th’ Almighty’s mysteries to read 
In the large volumes of the skies. 


For the bright firmament 

Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 

In speaking the Creator’s name. 

No unregarded star 

Contracts its light 
Into so small a character, 

Removed far from our human sight, 

But if we steadfast look 
We shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book, 

How man may heavenly knowledge learn. 


WII.LIAM HABINGTON 


It tells the conqueror 
' That far-strotchM |iOwer\ 

Which his prouii liaiigers tnOlle for, 

Is but the triumph of an iiour : 

That from the farthest Norili, 

Home iiatii»n may. 

Yet undiscovered, issue forth. 

And oVr his new-|to! ctmquest sway 

Home nation yet shuf in 
With hills id‘ ice 

May Ir k*t out to woiirge Iiih nin, 

1111 they shall ei|iia! hint in vice. 

Am! tlien they likewise stud! 
llteir mill Itave ; 

For as yourselvtH ymtt niiplrrs fill, 

Ami every kingdtmi hath a grave, 

lluw those celestial flies, 

Though swiiiiiig mute, 

The fallaty of our desiirs 

And Sill th<^ pride of' Idr coiiftiir ; 

For they have watrliM since fif%i 
The World hail hirihi 
Am! fouml m iri itself neitir^i. 

Am! nothing jmiwiiiriit tin Eatili, 


m 


THOMAS RANDOLPH 


1605-1635 


2 pp, A T>evout Lover 

T HAVE a mistress, for perfections rare 
^ In every eye, but in my thoughts most fair. 
Like tapers on the altar shine her eyes ; 

Her breath is the perfume of sacrifice ; 

And wheresoe’er my fancy would begin, 

Still her perfection lets religion in. 

We sit and talk, and kiss away the hours 
As chastely as the morning dews kiss flowers: 
I touch her, like my beads, with devout care, 
And come unto my courtship as my prayer. 


500 . An. Ode to Master Anthonj Stajford 

to hasten Him into the Country 

C OME, spur away, 

I have no patience for a longer stay, 

But must go down 

And leave the chargeable noise of this great town : 

I will the country see, 

Where old simplicity. 

Though hid in gray, 

Doth look more gay 
Than foppery in plush and scarlet clad. 

Farewell, you city wits, that are 
Almost at civil war — 

’Tis time that I grow wise, when all the world grows mad. 



THOMAS RANDOLPH 


More of my days 

I will not spend to gain an idiot’s praise ; 

Or to make sport 

For some slight Puisne of the Inns of Court. 

Then, worthy Stafford, say, 

How shall we spend the day ? 

With what delights 
Shorten the nights ? 

When from this tumult we are got secure, 

Where mirth with all her freedom goes, 

Yet shall no finger lose; 

Where every word is thought, and every thought is pure ? 
There from the tree 

We’ll cherries pluck, and pick the strawberry; 

And every day 

Go see the wholesome country girls make hay. 
Whose brown hath lovelier grace 
Than any painted face 
That I do know 
Hyde Park can show : 

Where I had rather gain a kiss than meet 
(Though some of them in greater state 
Might court my love with plate) 

The beauties of the Cheap, and wives of Lombard Street. 

But think upon 

Some other pleasures : these to me are none. 

Why do I prate 

Of women, that are things against my fate! 

I never mean to wed 
That torture to my bed ; 

My Muse is she 
My love shall be. 
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Let clowns get wealth and heirs : when I am gone 
And that great bugbear, grisly Death, 

Shall take this idle breath, 

If I a poem leave, that poem is my son. 

Of this no more ! 

We’ll rather taste the bright Pomona’s store. 

No fruit shall ’scape 

Our palates, from the damson to the grape. 

Then, full, we’ll seek a shade, 

And hear what music ’s made ; 

How Philomel 
Her tale doth tell, 

And how the other birds do fill the quire ; 

The thrush and blackbird lend their throats, 
Warbling melodious notes ; 

We will all sports enjoy which others but desire. 

Ours is the sky, 

Where at what fowl we please our hawk shall fly; 
Nor will we spare 

To hunt the crafty fox or timorous hare ; 

But let our hounds run loose 
In any ground they’ll choose ; 

The buck shall fall, 

The stag, and all. 

Our pleasures must from their own warrants be, 
For to my Muse, if not to me, 

I’m sure all game is free : 

Heaven, earth, are all but parts of her great royalty. 
And when we mean 

To taste of Bacchus’ blessings now and then. 

And drink by stealth 
A cup or two to noble Barkley’s health, 
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THOMAS RAKrr>o j^j>:£^ 

ni take niy pipe and. tirV 
The Phrygian meiody . ^ 

Which he that laear— 

LetH fhnnip^i his ears 
A nKitlnes!s ta ilistentper all ^ 

Then I another pipe -^^vin talce 
Ami Doric music malcer 
To civilize with graver notes oxir '^wits 


SIR WILLIAM 

j ^ I, i'*ifikd 

nr Hi*' lark tunv If.oes hin wafc'^ry tti 
A Am! dimbiiig his dewy wii 

He ukes this wiinhw tor tHe , Eas't:.^ 
And to implore yotir light: he 
Awake, awake! the morn will oev^e-r 
Till she tan iirr'*s her ltcuitt:y at: your 

The merchant tmw% iini4> tHe seanci^in* 
The j4ougliiii4n Irrmi the start His a 
But still the kwei woinlerH wHa.t: tltey 
Who im^k thi iLiy before His rt^Ttisti 
Awake, awake ! iimik thro^ your ' 

Then draw yiiiir ftirtaiiis, and Hegirt t 

i02u T§ d Mltirejrs- 

Lovm VOIIE biiilft tipt and ealna an 
^ Ah ewt«rtt iwwiiiitrs are^ ■ 

Mtmt now, fiwsaliiig time and files! 
Aild light Iti small star* 


SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT 


Philosopher. Whilst she yet lives, were stars decay’d, 
Their light by hers relief might find; 
But Death will lead her to a shade 
Where Love is cold and Beauty blind, 

Lo^er. Lovers, whose priests all poets are, 

Think every mistress, when she dies, 

Is changed at least into a star : 

And who dares doubt the poets wise ? 

Philosopher. But ask not bodies doom’d to die 
To what abode they go ; 

Since Knowledge is but Sorrow’s spy, 

It is not safe to know. 


T raise and Trayer 

P RAISE is devotion fit for mighty minds, 

^ The diff’ring world’s agreeing sacrifice ; 

Where Heaven divided faiths united finds : 

But Prayer in various discord upward flies. 

For Prayer the ocean is where diversely 

Men steer their course, each to a sev’ral coast; 
Where all our interests so discordant be 

That half beg winds bv which the rest are lost. 

By Penitence when we ourselves forsake, 

’Tis but in wise design on piteous Heaven; 

In Praise we nobly give what God inay take, 

And are, without a beggar’s blush, forgiven. 



EDMUND WALLER 

1606-1687 

504 . On a Girdle 

' I 'HAT which her slender waist confined 
^ Shall now my joyful temples bind; 

No monarch but would give his crown 
His arms might do what this has done. 

It was my Heaven’s extremest sphere, 

The pale which held that lovely deer ; 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 

Did all within this circle move. 

A narrow compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair! 

Give me but what this ribband bound, 

Take all the rest the sun goes round ! 

30 f. Go, lovely Rose 

O, lovely Rose — 

Telf her that wastes her time and me,. 

That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that ’s young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired; 

Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 
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Then die — that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 

How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 

3 oS. Old Age 

T^HE seas are quiet when the winds give o’er; 

So calm are we when passions are no more. 

For then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, so certain to be lost. 

Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries. 

The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 

Lets in new light through chinks that Time hath made 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

JOHN MILTON 

1608-1674 

36 ) 7 . Hymn on the Morning ^ Chrisf s 
Mativity 

TT was the Winter wilde, 

^ While the Heav’n-born-childe, 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 

Nature in aw to him 
Had dofPt her gawdy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize: * 

It was no season then for her 

To wanton with the Sun her lusty Paraihour. 
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Only with speeches fair 
She woo’s the gentle Air 

To hide h(*r guilty fVunt with innocent Snotr, 

And on her naked shanu\ 

PoIluU‘ witli sinfull blame, 

I’he Saintly Vail of* Maidtuj white to throw^ 
ConfoundtHi, that her Maker-^ eyt“- 
Should look so neer upon her ioul deformitii^^^. 

But he her fears to cease, 

Sent <lown tiie lVaei% 

She crowiiM with C)live green, came softly sliiiing 
Down thr«)ugh the turning sphear 
His ready Ilarhinger, 

With ’'Fiinh' wing tht* amcnaniH cbtiils dividing, 

Ami waving vvide her mlnh uaiidt 

She strikes a univefHall Pistce thraugh Sea ami Land. 

No War, or llattails sound 
Was heard the World around, 

The idh^ spear and shield were high up tiling; 

The lKH>ktn! tlmrbt mnu\ 

UnstainM with hostile blond, 

The Tfui»|rt sjiake not to die armed flirong, 

Am! Kings sate still with avvlul! rye. 

Ah if they surely knew itirir *ovran I.ord was by. 

But iraijefiill was the niglif 
Wherin the Friocr of light 

His iiigfi of jieta iifwii the emh t 

The Wtiities with womlrr wlii-t, 

Stmiothly the wateri kist, 

Whisjierifig new pfm lo tlir niilde OceMi 
Who now liaih tpitt lo raftt 

While llirds of C»litt 4t liiw^dtiig on ilie cliaiiwiv! warn 
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The Stars with deep amaze 
Stand fixt in stedfast gaze, 

Bending one way their pretious influence, 

And will not take their flight, 

For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warn’d them thence ; 

But in their glimmering Orbs did glow, 

Untill their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. 

And though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 

The Sun himself with-held his wonted speed, 

And hid his head for shame, 

As his inferiour flame. 

The new enlightn’d world no more should need ; 

He saw a greater Sun appear 

Then his bright Throne, or burning Axletree could bear. 

The Shepherds on the Lawn, 

Or ere the point of dawn. 

Sate simply chatting in a rustick row ; 

Full little thought they than. 

That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly com to live. with them below; 

Perhaps their loves, or els their sheep, 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busie keep. 

When such musick sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet. 

As never was by mortall Anger strook, 

Divinely- warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise. 

As all their souls in blisfull rapture took 
The Air such pleasure loth to lose, 

With thousand echo’s still prolongs each heav’nly close. 
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JOHN MILTON 


Nature that heard such sound 
Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia’s seat, the Airy region thrill. 
Now was almost won 
To think her part was don. 

And that her raign had here its lust ful 
She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all Heav’n and Earth in huppi< 

At last surrounds their sight 
A Globe of circular light, 

That with long beams the "shame-fuc t n 
The helmed Cherubim 
And sworded Seraphim, 

Are seen in glittering ranks with Wings 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 

With unexpressive notes to Heavens n€W-t 

Such musick (as ’tis said) 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of morning * 
While the Creator Great 
His constellations set, 

And the well-ballanc’t world on hinges 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 

And bid the weltring waves their oozy cl: 

Ring out ye Crystall sphears, 

Once bless our human ears, 

(If ye have power to touch our senses 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time; 

And let the Base of Heav’n s deep Oiri 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to th’Angelike syna 
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For if such holy Song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold, 

And speckl’d vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould, 

And Hell it self will pass away. 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 

Yea Truth, and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Th^enameld Arras of the Rain-bow wearing, 

And Mercy set between, 

Thron’d in Celestiall sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down stearing. 
And Heav’n as at som festivall, 

Will open wide the Gates of her high Palace Hall 
But wisest Fate sayes no. 

This must not yet be so. 

The Babe lies yet in smiling Infancy, 

That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss ; 

So both himself and us to glorifie: 

Yet first to those ychain’d in sleep, 

The wakeful! trump of doom must thunder through the deep, 

With such a horrid clang 
As on mount Sinai rang 

While the red fire, and smouldring clouds out brake : 
The aged Earth agast 
With terrour of that blast. 

Shall from the surface to the center shake ; 

When at the worlds last session, i 

The dreadfull Judge in middle Air shall spread his throne. 



JOHN MILTON 


And then at last our bliss 
Full and perfect is, 

But now begins; for from this happy day 
Th’old Dragon under ground 
In straiter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurped sway, 

And wrath to see his ‘ Kingdom fail, 

Swindges the scaly Horrour of his foulded tail. 

The Oracles are dumm, 

No voice or hideous humm 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shreik the steep of Delphos leaving. 

No nightly trance, or breathM spell, 

Inspire’s the pale-ey’d Priest from the prophetic cell. 

The lonely mountains o’re, 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament; 

From haunted spring, and dale 
Edg’d with poplar pale, 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent. 

With flowre-inwov’n tresses torn 

The Nimphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 

In consecrated Earth, 

And on the holy Hearth, 

The Lars, and Lemures moan with midnight plaint, 
In Urns, and Altars round, 

A drear, and dying sound 

Affrights the Flamins at their service quaint; 

And the chill Marble seems to sweat, 

While each peculiar power forgoes his wonted seat. 
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Peor, and Baalim, 

Forsake their Temples dim, 

With that t wise-batter’ d god of Palestine, 

And mooned Ashtaroth, 

Heav’ns Queen and Mother both. 

Now sits not ’’girt with Tapers holy shine. 

The Libyc Hammon shrinks his horn. 

In vain the Tyrian Maids their wounded Thamuz mourn. 

And sullen Moloch fled, 

Hath left in shadows dred, 

His burning Idol all of blackest hue, 

In vain with Cymbals ring. 

They call the grisly king, 

In dismall dance about the furnace blue; 

The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 

Isis and Orus, and the Dog Anubis hast. 

Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian Grove, or Green, 

Trampling the unshowr’d Grasse with lowings loud: 
Nor- can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest. 

Naught but profoundest Hell can be his shroud, 

In vain with Timbrel’d Anthems dark 

The sable-stolM Sorcerers bear his worshipt Ark. 

He feels from Juda’s Land 
The dredded Infants hand, 

The rayes of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ; 

Nor all the gods beside. 

Longer dare abide. 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine ; 

Our Babe to shew his Godhead true. 

Can in his swadling bands controul the damned crew. 
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So when the Sun in bed, 

Curtain'd with cloudy red. 

Pillows his chin ujjou an Orient wave, 

The flocking sliadows pale. 

Troop to thhntemull jail, 

I'hich fetter'd C*-host slips to his severali griifc, 

And the ytdlow-skirted l^iyen, 

Fly after tlie Night*sUHHls, leaving their Moon-hnM muxe, 

But sec the Virgin blest, 

Hath laid her Ikihc le-a. 

'Time is our tedious Song shciyld here ending, 
Heav'ns youngest tetmic^i! Swr, 

Hath iixt her poli^ht Car, 

Her sk*epiiig LartI vvifli Ihitidinoid Lamp atldiding: 
Am! all about, the Courtly Stable, 

Brightdwnu’st Atigek sit. iii of<tef 

So8. Oh I me 

pIT envious Time, tilt llitw run out fli\ race, 

* Call on the h/,y leadeii-wfepping lioiiis, 

Whose speed is but the luMvy Plumiitin . pac**; 

Ami glut thy self with wli.ii ihy womb 
Which is no more then winil U fa'kr arivl vain, 

And mwrly mortal drow} 

Ho little is our loss, 

Ho little is tity gain* 

For when m «ch tiling kut itieitt ettiottihM, 

Ami last of all, thy mit 

I'hen long Eternity »htll gra^t mt Wist 

With an imivkinti kii«i 

AikI Jiiy shiJl warialt m a Itomh 

When wry thing that i» siwiewlf good 
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And perfectly divine. 

With Truth, and Peace, and Love shall ever shine 

About the supreme Throne 

Of him, t’whose happy-making sight alone, 

When once our heav’nly-guided soul shall clime, 

Then all this Earthy grosnes quit, 

Attir’d with Stars, we shall for ever sit, 

Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee O Time. 


10 At a Solemn Mustek 

"D LEST pair of Sirens, pledges of Heav’ns joy, 

^ Sphear-born harmonious Sisters, Voice, and Vers, 
Wed your divine sounds, and mixt power employ 
Dead things with inbreath’d sense able to pierce. 

And to our high-rais’d phantasie present, 

That undisturbed Song of pure content, 

Ay sung before the saphire-colour’d throne 

To him that sits theron 

With Saintly shout, and solemn Jubily, 

Where the bright Seraphim in burning row 
Their loud up-lifted Angel trumpets blow, 

And the Cherubick host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal Harps of golden wires. 

With those just Spirits that wear victorious Palms, 
Hymns devout and holy Psalms 
Singing everlastingly; 

That we on Earth with undiscording voice 
May rightly answer that melodious noise; 

As once we did, till disproportion^ sin 
Jarr’d against natures chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair musick that all creatures made, 

To their great Lord, whose love their motion sway’d 
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In perfect Diapason, wiulst they stood 
In first obedie'na.% and their stale of 
0 may we soon again renew that 8ong* 

And keep in tune with Heavhi, rill ilmi ere king 
To his celestial consort us unite, 

To live with him, anti sing in entiles morn of light, 

jio. L' Alle^'n 

H ence loathed Mclandmly 

Of CerlwiiH ami blackest ntitliiighf birn. 

In Stygian Cave fortoni 

*Mongst Imrrid shapes, ami slirriksi and sighit unholy* 
Find cmt soin unctiuih retl, 

Where krtiotfini* ilarknes spreads Im |t%ibus w‘iiigs, 
Ami the night^Raveii dng^l 

Inhere, uiuler Idwn shades, and kiwdiniwM Rockn, 
As ragged as thy Locks, 

In dark Cimnierkn drvrt ever liwett* 

But com ihtiu OtHhles fair and tree, 

In Ikntv’n ycleiipM luiphrtBytir, 

And by men, heariHMniiig Msrrii* 

Wlmm lovely Vemis, .ii a Inrili 
With two sister iinires imire 
To Ivy-crowiiW lliccliiii Ixirei 
Or whether (is sow Sager sing) 

The frotkk Wind tlwt hrcithes ilie %1|»firig, 

Zephir with Aurora jilayingf 
As he met lw?r once a Miyingi 
There on Bedi of Vbki» lileWi 
And fresh-hbwn Eote« waikhi in dcrwi 
Fillkl her with llite ii l«i| 

So hucksom, h!tih| and liftoair* 
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Haste thee nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, ^ 

Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and Wreathed Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 

Sport that wrincled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Com, and trip it as ye go 
On the light fantastick toe. 

And in thy right hand lead with thee, 
The Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crue 
To live with her, and live with thee. 

In unreproved pleasures free ; 

To hear the Lark begin his flight. 

And singing startle the dull night. 

From his watch-towre in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 

Then to com in spight of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the Sweet-Briar, or the Vine, 

Or the twisted Eglantine. 

While the Cock with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darknes thin, 

And to the stack, or the Barn dore. 
Stoutly struts his Dames before, 

Oft listening how the Hounds and horn 
Chearly rouse the slumbring morn, 

From the side of som Hoar Hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 
Som time walking not unseen 
M 
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By Hedge-row l^lmsj on Hillocks green, 
Right against the I Eastern gate* 

Wher the great wSun begins his state* 
RoNd in flames, and Amber light* 

The clouds in thousand Liveries dijjit. 
While the Plowman neer at hand. 
Whistles ore the InirrowM Land, 

And the Milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the Mower wlu'ts his sithe, 

And ev(Ty Sheplicrt! his tale 
Under the Hawthtirn in iIh* dale# 

Btrcit mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the Lantskip roiimi ii measures, 
Russet Lawns, and h*allows Clifayi 
Whert‘ the nibling lioeks do stray, 
Mouritains cm wIiohc* baroit brest 
lire lahtHiring clouds di^ otien rest : 
Meadows trim with Daisies pide. 

Shallow Brtwks, ami Rivers wide* 

Towers, and Battlemenis it sees 
BcujsomV! high in tufied Trees, 

Wlu^r perhaps scan I'HMUiy lies, 

The Cynosure of iiriglifiowring eyes* 

Hard !>y, a Ccutage chimney smokes, 

From k’twixt two ag^l Okes, 

Where Corydon and lltyrsi^ met, 

Are at their «vory diimm' sei 

Of Hearbs, and iiiiter ifoiuiiry 

Which the fieat*harid«*il Philhi dresses; 

And then in histe her Howre »be leave*, ^ 

With Thestylii to bind the Hheawii 

Or if the earlier neason lead 

To the unn*d Haymrk in tlie Mead, 
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Som times with secure delight 
The up-land Hamlets will invite, 

When the merry Bells ring round. 

And the jocond rebecks sound 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the Chequer’d shade ; 

And young and old com forth to play 
On a Sunshine Holyday, 

Till the live-long day-light fail, 

Then to the Spicy Nut-brown Ale, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How Faery Mab the junkets eat, 

She was pincht, and pull’d she sed, 

And he by Friars Lanthorn led 
Tells how the drudging Goblin swet, 

To ern his Gream-bowle duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimps of morn, 

His shadowy Flale hath thresh’d the Corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end, 

Then lies him down the Lubbar Fend, 

And stretch’d out all the Chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 

And Crop-full out of dores he flings, 

Ere the first Cock his Mattin rings. 

Thus don the Tales, to bed they creep, 

By whispering Windes soon lull’d asleep. 

Towred Cities please us then. 

And the busie humm of men, 

Where throngs of Knights and Barons bold, 
In weeds of Peace high triumphs hold, 

With store of Ladies, whose bright eies 
Rain influence, and judge the prise 
Of Wit, or Arms, while both contend 
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To win her Grace, whom all commeriii 
There let Hymen oft ap|H‘ar 
In Saffron robei with I'aper eleafi 
And poni]), and feast, aiui revelry^ 

With mask^ and antique Pay^eantr)% 

Such sights as youthful! 

On Summer eevtss by haunted srreatiK 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonsons learned Sock lx* on, 

Or sweetest Shakespnir fatieies ehtlcir, 
Warble Ins native W^HHi-miies wildei 
And even* against eating Carrs, 

Lap me in soft Lydian Aire% 

Married to iinmortal verse 

Such as the meeting sont may pima' 

In notes, with many a winding kmi 
Of lincked hweeineH long drawn out, 

Witlr wanton hwd, and giddy mnniiig, 
The melting voke dtrongli ina/aH riniiitiig 
Untwisting a!! the eluiiis that ty 
The hidden soul of harmony* 

I'bat Orpheus mdf may hravi* his hntd 
t’Vtun goliien slwmla^r on a Iril 
Of heapt Elysiaii Itowres, and bear 
Such streins as would haw won ilir ear 
Of Muto, to have t|iitit* wi tfer 
His half regaioM liiiiydire, 

'Fhese ileli|»ht% if itifm raiisi gitti 
Mi nil with thefj I tneari to live* 
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_j//. // ‘Fensmso 

T T ENCi*' vain deliuiiu|» 

* '*• Tho hrood of folly witlunst father bred, 

I low liulo you bested, 

Or (ill the fixtsl I'uind with ail your txiyes ; 
Dwell sfi Hom idle brain, 

Arui fanejes fond with gatidy shapes posses^-. 
As thirk iiiid mnnfwless 

As the |tay motes that people ilm Kuu Ikams, 
Or llkest lioieriiif, dreams 

'I'he fiekle Feiisicmers (»f Morpheus train. 

But hail thou CftHldes, s»i|*e iiiiit ludy, 

! lai! divinest Melaiuiudy, 

Whose Haiutly visage is bright 
I'o hit die Sense of human sight ; 

And tlierfim* io our weaker view, 

Ore kid wiili black staid Wisdoms hue. 

Iduek, tnit such as in esteem, 

Prince MemiKins sinter ntifjit Iwsivm, 

Or that %St4ir\l Eihb|«* (Jinrii that mrove 

I'o H*t her beauties priii^a* abive 

The Sea Nympho, and their pima»rs offemlvd. 

Yet thiHi an higher far tiescefided, 

Hire bri||htdiitr*d Vetilii long of yore, 

Tii solitary Hatiirn Ijorr; 

His diiiiglifer she (in Satiiriis raign, 

Kuch mixture was ni^ held a stain) 

Oft in |tliintiieiiii|» llowres, awl gladet 
He met her, and in irmt shades 
Of wotidy Idfd« iiinnmt grofif, 

Whilst yet ilirre mm no feir of Jcite* 

Com jirnsive Nnrt, dwiiit amt ji!iw% 
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Sober, stedfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestick train, 

And sable stole of Cipres Lawn, 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Com, but keep thy wonted state, 

With eev’n step, and musing gate, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes; 

There held in holy passion still, 

Forget thy self to Marble, till 
With a sad Leaden downward cast, 

Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

And joyn with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring, 

Ay round about Joves Altar sing. 

And adde to these retired Leasure, 

That in trim Gardens takes his pleasure; 
But first, and chiefest, with thee bring, 

Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeldd throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation, 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

’Less Philomel will daign a Song, 

In her sweetest, saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 

While Cynthia checks her Dragon yoke, 
Gently o’re th’accustom’d Oke ; 

Sweet Bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musicall, most melancholy ! 

Thee Chauntress oft the Woods among, 

I woo to hear thy eeven-Song; 
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And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven Green, 

To behold the wandring Moon, 

Riding neer her highest noon, 

Like one that had bin led astray 
Through the Heavens wide pathles way; 
And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a Plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off Curfeu sound. 

Over som wide-water’d shoar, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar ; 

Or if the Ayr will not permit, 

Som still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing Embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the Cricket on the hearth, 

Or the Belmans drousie charm, 

To bless the dores from nightly harm: 

Or let my Lamp at midnight hour, 

Be seen in som high lonely Towr, 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 
With thrice great Plermes, or unsphear 
The spirit of Plato to unfold 
What Worlds, or what vast Regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Pier mansion in this fleshly nook: 

And of those Daemons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 
With Planet, or with Element. 

Som time let Gorgeous Tragedy 
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In Scepter’d Pall com sweeping by, 
Presenting Tbebs, or Pelops line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine. 

Or what (though rare) of later age, 
Ennobled hath the Buskind stage. 

But, O sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musaeus from his bower 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as warbled to the string, 

Drew Iron tears down Pluto’s cheek,, 

And made Hell grant what Love did seek. 
Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That own’d the vertuous Ring and Glass, 
And of the wondrous Hors of Brass, 

On which the Tartar King did ride; 

And if ought els, great Bards beside, 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of Turneys and of Trophies hung; 

Of Forests, and inchantments drear, 

Where more is meant then meets the ear. 
Thus night oft see me in thy pale career. 
Till civil-suited Morn appeer, 

Not trickt and frounc’t as she was wont, 
With the Attick Boy to hunt. 

But Cherchef’t in a comly Cloud, 

While rocking Winds are Piping loud. 

Or usher’d with a shower still, 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the russling Leaves, 

With minute drops from off the Eaves. 
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And when the Sun begins to ding 
His flaring beams, me Goddes bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves, 
Of Pine, or monumental Oake, 

Where the rude Ax with heaved stroke, 
Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt. 
Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt. 
There in close covert by som Brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from Day’s garish eie, 

While the Bee with Honied thie, 

That at her dowry work dodi sing, 

And the Waters murmuring 
With such consort as they keep. 

Entice the dewy-feather’d Sleep ; 

And let som strange mysterious dream, 
Wave at his Wings in Airy stream. 

Of lively portrature display’d, 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. 

And as I wake, sweet musick breath 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by som spirit to mortals good. 

Or th’unseen Genius of the Wood. 

But let my due feet never fail. 

To walk the studious Cloysters pale, 

And love the high embow^d Roof, 

With antick Pillars massy proof, 

And storied Windows richly dight, 

Casting a dimm religious light. 

There let the pealing Organ blow, 

To the full voic’d Quire below, 

In Service high, and Anthems deer, 

M3 
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As may with sweetnes, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into extasies, 

And bring all Heav’n before mine eyes. 
And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peacefull hermitage, 

The Hairy Gown and Mossy Cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every Star that Heav’n doth shew, 
And every Herb that sips the dew ; 

Till old experience do attain 
To somthing like Prophetic strain. 

These pleasures Melancholy give, 

And I with thee will choose to live. 

j/2. From ^ Arcades^ 

the smooth enameld green 
V-y Where no print of step hath been. 
Follow me as I sing, 

And touch the warbled string. 

Under the shady roof 
Of branching Elm Star-proof, 

Follow me, 

I will bring you where she sits 
Clad in splendor as befits 
Her deity. 

Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen. 

From ^Comus' 

1 'HE Star that bids the Shepherd fold, 
Now the top of Heav’n doth hold, 
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And the gilded Car of Day, 

His glowing Axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantick stream, 

And the slope Sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky Pole, 

Pacing toward the other gole 
Of his Chamber in the East. 

Mean while welcom Joy, and Feast, 

Midnight shout, and revelry, 

Tipsie dance, and Jollity. 

Braid your Locks with rosie Twine 
Dropping odours, dropping Wine. 

Rigor now is gon to bed, 

And Advice with scrupulous head. 

Strict Age, and sowre Severity, 

With their grave Saws in slumber ly. 

We that are of purer fire 
Imitate the Starry Quire, 

Who in their nightly watchfull Sphears, 

Lead in swift round the Months and Years. 

The Sounds, and Seas with all their finny drove 
Now to the Moon in wavering Mortice move, 
And on the Tawny Sands and Shelves, 

Trip the pert Fairies and the dapper Elves; 

By dimpled Brook, and Fountain brim, 

The Wood-Nymphs deckt with Daisies trim, 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep : 

What hath night to do with sleep ? 

Night hath better sweets to prove, 

Venus now wakes, and wak’ns Love. . . . 

Com, knit hands, and beat the ground, 

In a light fantastick round. 
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314. a 

Echo 

CWEET Echo, sweetest Nymph that liv’st unseen 
^ Within thy airy shell 

By slow Meander’s margent green. 

And in the violet imbroider’d vale 

Where the love-lorn Nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad Song, mourneth well. 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle Pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are? 

O if thou have 

Hid them in som flowry Cave, 

Tell me but where 

Sweet Queen of Parly, Daughter of the Sphearl 
So maist thou be translated to the skies. 

And give resounding grace to all Heav’ns Harmonies ! 

^ in 

Sabrina 

The^ Spirit sings : 

C ABRINA fair 

^ Listen where thou art sitting 

Under the glassie, cool, translucent wave, 

In twisted braids of Lillies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair. 

Listen for dear honour’s sake, 

Goddess of the silver lake. 

Listen and save! 

Listen and appear to us, 

In name of great Oceanus, 

By the earth-shaking Neptune’s mace, 

And Tethys grave majestick pace, 
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By hoary Nereus wrincled look, 

And the Carpathian wisards hook, 

By scaly Tritons winding shell, 

And old sooth-saying Glaucus spell, 

By Leucothea’s lovely hands, 

And her son that rules the strands, 

By Thetis tinsel-slipper’ d feet, 

And the Songs of Sirens sweet, 

By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 

And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 

Wherwith she sits on diamond rocks 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks. 

By all the Nymphs that nightly dance 
Upon thy streams with wily glance, 

Rise, rise, and heave thy rosie head 
From thy coral-pav’n bed, 

And bridle in thy headlong wave. 

Till thou our summons answered have. 

Listen and save ! 


Sahrina replies : 

By the rushy-fringed bank, 

Where grows the Willow and the Osier dank, 
My sliding Chariot stayes, 

Thick set with Agat, and the azurn sheen 
Of Turkis blew, and Emrauld green 
That in the channell strayes, 

Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O’re the Cowslips Velvet head, 

That bends not as I tread, 

Gentle swain at thy request 
I am here. 
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Slit. h 

Th Spirit rpthgtiizvs : 

the Ocean now I fly, 

^ Arui tiiose happy climes that ly 
Where day never shuts his eye, 

Up in the broad lields of' the sky : 

There 1 suck the liquid ayr 
Ail amidst the Gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his tiatighters three 
I'hat sing alxmt the goltlen tree : 

Along the i:ris|>^d shades and bowres 
Hevcis the spruce ami jocond Spring, 

’The Graces, and the rosie-lnKwondd Howres, 
I'hither all their iHamdes bring,. 

That there eternal Summer dwels, 

And West winds, with musky wing 
Akmt the cedarhi alleys fling 
Hard, and Cassk^s balmy smels. 

Iris there w'lh humid knv, 

Waters the tKlorous banks that bkw 
blowers of nK)re mingled hew 
Than fier purlfd scarf can shew, 

And drenches with Etysian dew 
(List mortab, if your ears true) 

Bedi of Hyacinth) and roses 
Where ytiung Adonis oft reiKiHCH, 

Waxing well of his deep Wimild 
In »lumlwr soft, mA m the ground 
Badly nm th^ A»yiitn Queen; 

But far abow In iptngled iheen 
Celestial Cupid her farokl wm Jidvanc^t, 

Hohk liis dear Ibycbe swttt intrancT 
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After her wandring labours long, 

Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal Bride, 

And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be born, 

Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly don, 

I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earths end. 

Where the bow^d welkin slow doth bend, 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the corners of the Moon. 

Mortals that would follow me, 

Love vertue, she alone is free. 

She can teach ye how to clime 
Higher then the Spheary chime; 

Or if Vertue feeble were, 

Heav’n it self would stoop to her. 

3 / 7 . Lycidas 

A Lament for a friend drowned in his passage Jrom 
Chester on the Irish Seas, l6jy 

'VET once more, O ye Laurels, and once more 
Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never-sear, 

I com to pluck your Berries harsh and crude, 
And with forc’d fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 

Compels me to disturb your season due : 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: 

Who would not sing for Lycidas ? he knew 
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Himself to sing, and build the lofty riiyitie. 

He must not llotc upoti his wurry !)ear 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind. 

Without the meed of sotn nieloilicms u\,i. 

Begin, then, Sisters of the sicmi Wi'll, 

That from beiwath the seat ttf Jove ihttu spiing, 

Begin, and stmiwhat liuidly Hwe«*|» the 
Hence with ilenial vaitn and eoy exctee. 

So may som gentle 

With lucky words favtiur my destinM Liik 
A nd as he passes turn. 

And bid fair pe;tce Ik* to iny sihle sliitnvd. 
h'or we were nurst ujKiii the setf«%inie liilh 
bed the same Hock, by tinimairi, shade, aiui riil, 
Togelht*r bath, ere the iiipjr Lawin apptvoM 
Under the tfening ryedid*^ iif the niiiiti, 

We iirovc a field, and btitii ttigrihrr braid 
What time the Gray-tly wimk her Itarn, 

Batthiing our llodcs with the fre^li dews ot* iiiglit, 

Oft till tlie Star that at Lvhmig, bitglit 
Toward Ileavhw desmii. hail slojiM |ii*» ur'.tniiig wheel 
Mean while the Kural ilitiieH wert imf tinite, 

IVmperki ui ih*Oaieri Mute ; 

Rough Siityrn dam:\l, and baiiiis wkli diiv’it lirrl, 

From thf gl»l wuml wciukl iitii be ab*eiit Iwig, 

And old Uamirtits kwM f« hear owr 
But 0 the heavy rliaiigr, mm ihoii at! 

Now thou an put ttittii mutul 

Hut* Hhepherdli ihiH* the iiit! ilr-ni 

With wiliie Thyme aiiil the giaUing Vuw yVr|fiiW«, 
And all their edit» iii-ciiirtt* 

The Wilhiws* and the ILale Co|wwi 
Shall iMiw no more l«! veii^ 
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Fanning their joyous Leaves to thy soft layes. 

As killing as the Canker to the Rose, 

Or Taint-worm to the weanling Herds that graze, 

Or Frost to Flowers, that their gay wardrop wear. 
When first the White thorn blows; 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to Shepherds ear. 

Where were ye Nymphs when the remorseless deep 
ClosM o^re the head of your lov’d Lycidas? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep, 

Where your old Bards, the famous Druids ly, 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wisard stream: 

Ay me, I fondly dream ! 

Had ye bin there — for what could that have don? 
What could the Muse her self that Orpheus bore, 

The Muse her self, for her inchanting son 
Whom Universal nature did lament. 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar, 

His goary visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore. 

Alas ! what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely slighted Shepherds trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankles Muse, 

Were it not better don as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Necera’s hair? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise’ 

(That last infirmity of Noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious dayes; 

But the fair Guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 

Comes the blind Fury with th’ abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin spun life. But not the praise, 
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Phoebus repIPd, and touch’d my trembling ears ; 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies, 

But lives and spreds aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfet witnes of all judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heav’n expect thy meed. 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou honour’d floud, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crown’d with vocall reeds, 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood : 

But now my Oate proceeds, 

And listens to the Herald of the Sea 
That came in Neptune’s plea, 

He ask’d the Waves, and ask’d the Fellon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doom’d this gentle swain ? 
And question’d every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from off each beaked Promontory, 

They knew not of his story, 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stray’d, 
The Ayr was calm, and on the level brine, 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters play’d. 

It was that fatall and perfidious Bark 

Built in th’eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark, 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

Next Camus, reverend Sire, went footing slow. 
His Mantle hairy, and his Bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with woe. 
Ah; Who hath reft (quoth he) my dearest pledge 
Last came, and last did go. 

The Pilot of the Galilean lake, 
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Two massy Keyes he bore of metals twain, 

(The Golden opes, the Iron shuts amain) 

He shook his Miter’d locks, and stern bespake, 

How well could I have spar’d for thee, young swain, 
Anow of such as for their bellies sake, 

Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold ? 

Of other care they little reck’ning make, 

Then how to scramble at the shearers feast. 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouthes 1 that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A Sheep-hook, or have learn’d ought els the least 
That to the faithfull Herdmans art belongs! 

What recks it them ? What need they ? They are sped j 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw, 

The hungry Sheep look up, and are not fed. 

But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread: 

Besides what the grim Woolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing sed. 

But that two-handed engine at the door, 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 

Return Alpheus, the dread voice is past. 

That shrunk thy streams ; Return Sicilian Muse, 

And call the Vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their Bels, and Flourets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low where the milde whispers use. 

Of shades and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. 

On whose fresh lap the swart Star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enameld eyes, 

That on the green terf suck the honied showres, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowres. 

Bring the rathe Primrose that forsaken dies. 
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The tufted Crow-toe, arid pale 

The white Pink, and the Einnie ireakt with jeat, 

Tht.‘ pjowing Violet. 

The Musk-rose, and tiie well attirM WcMHibine, 

With Cowslips wan that Iiang the pensi%'<* Ihh1, 

Anii every flower that sad embroidery weais: 

Bid Arnarantluis all his U:auiy slirii, 

And DadadillicH fill their cups with te.it 
Tti strew the Laureat Herse where Lyi'iii Iks* 

Fur so to interpose a little ease, 

I.et our frail thoiirthcs iially wiiii fal^e 'OitriiiHe. 

Ay tne ! Whilst thee the slums, »4nil MHitidiiig Heas 
Wash far away, where ere thy Inino arc liiirld, 
Whether Ix'yond the stormy ilelirkles, 

Where thou |H*rhaps iioiler ihr wheiiiiiiig liile 
VisirVt the biitioin of the monwoiiis wothlj 
Or whether thou to our nioisi deiiyM, 

Sleep'st by the hihle of Brilerus old, 

Where the gmat vision of tfer giwnlcil Mtmrii 
Imoks towartl Namanccw «ml llayt!iu% liold ; 
lamk homeward Angel now, and melt with ruih. 

And, 0 ye Dolphins waft thti* Ii4|'tle'i yoiiili, 

Wee|> no iiuire, wofyl KhrjjhriilH weep tio more, 
h'or !,.yctda« your sorrow h nm dead, 

Sunk though he lie btriieatli the wairy fltiar, 

So sinki the day-star in die Oamit Ivil, 

And yet anon ri^jtiiks hi^ drooping IpmaI, 

Am! trickf Mu knmw, and wiiti ttew spaiigW Or*% 
Flames in ^e forelumi of tht iitwfMiii* sky i 
So Lycidaf lunk kiw, hm fiiouimsl high. 

Through the dear iilglt of him ihit w<ilk*d tlw wmm 
Where other giwe«, and tther «frwis altmii 
With Nemr pure lik mif I,«ck*» lie 
Alii! hears the iinexpri*s4ve aupiiil Kuiig, 
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In the blest Kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the Saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet Societies 
That sing, and singing in their glory move. 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now Lycidas the Sliepherds weep no more; 

Hence forth thou art the Genius of the shore, 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth Swain to th’Okes and rills, 
While the still morn went out with Sandals gray, 

He touch’d the tender stops of various Quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Dorick lay : 

And now the Sun had stretch’d out all the hills, 

And now was dropt into the Western bay; 

At last he rose, and twitch’d his Mantle blew; 

To morrow to fresh Woods, and Pastures new. 

317* To the Lady Margaret Ley 

T^AUGHTER to that good Earl, once President 
Of Englands Counsel, and her Treasury, 

Who liv’d in both, unstain’d with gold or fee, 

And left them both, more in himself content, 

Till the sad breaking of that Par lament 
Broke him, as that dishonest victory 
At ChJEron^a, fatal to liberty 
Kil’d with report that Old man eloquent, 

Though later born, then to have known the dayes 
Wherin your Father flourisht, yet by you 
Madam, me thinks I see him living yet;, 

So well your words his ndble vertues praise, 

That all both judge you to relate them true, 

And to possess them, Honour’d Margaret. 
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Si8. On His Blindness 

“WTHEN I consider how my light is spent, 

^ EVe half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one Talent which is death to hide, 

Lodg'd with me useless, though my Soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, least he returning chide, 

Doth GckI exact day-labour, light deny'd, 

I fondly ask; But patience to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man's work or his own gifts, who best 
Bear his milde yoak, they serve him bc»st, his State 
Is Kingly. Thousands at his bidding sjjeed 
And post oVe I'^nd and Ocean without rest: 

Thi7 also serve who cudy stand and waite. 


j/p. To Mr. Lamrmce 

T AWRENClt of vertuous leather vertuous Son, 

^ Now that the Fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help wast a sullen day ; wluit may bo won 
¥ rom the hard Season gaining : time will run 
On smoother, till Favonius rtMOspire 
'Fhe fro/ven earth; and cloth in fresh attire 
The Lillie and Rote, that neither low'd nor spun. 
What neat mpast shall feast us, light and choice, 

Of Attirk till, with Wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the Lute well toucht, or artfull voice 
Warble immortal Notes and Tusktn Ayre? 

He who of those deliglits can Judge, and spare 
To interlace them oft, is not unwim 
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^20 To C/rmck Simmer 

C YRIACK, whost' C^ramiMre on thr R<^y,ti IU*nch 
Of Brittinh llirnnH, with no moan applaitso 
PmiKHOKft and in his volumo*i tuiighf our I .uwon, 
Which othiTs at their Barr so often wrench : 

1 "\) <lay deep thouf,htH reHolvt* with me to drench 
In mirth, that after re|Hnniny da awes ; 

I at luH'Iid rest ;m<l Archimeties patiMt 
And what the Kwetle intimd, and what the I*reneli, 
To measurf* life, learii ihoii Irfinies, and know 
J\nvard Htiliil gotnl wlwl leads the lusiresi way i 
Imr other thingn mild lleavhi a lime ordniiw, 

And dwjtpprtjves that ear«% thmif.h wise in sfiow, 

That with Mi|rrfhmii‘* Intolen loads the ilay, 

And whtm Cmi sends a ♦. heerfot liour, trfiains^ 

pL Ov //is /JetniseJ ////r 

M K*THOlfCHIT ! saw my late espiiiisisl Haim 
Ikiitifjit to me like Alcrsiis from the yrafe, 
Whom doves great r»oii fo her glad Itiedwiid gave, 
R«»HCtftt from death hy force jsJe ainl faint* 

Mine Its whom washt thmi s|aii of i/lHki-bsi toifil, 
Ihirtfieiiiion in the old Liiw diil sate, 

And such* m yet once timre 1 trust in have 
Inill sight of her in ! Ifwien wiiliimt irsifaim, 

Came wsted 4 !! in wBite, |iiiie m tier fttiial s 
Her face was fallH, yef lo my fainird ‘4g}il, 

Lfwe, swtrtnr«i%| gmkkw%s her |rfs4Mi 
So cleiir, m in nci face mdih fwirt drliglii. 

But O 11% Id emlmcf itie 4 ir rficlia*d 
1 wakhli she aiti4 day lnnttgiit klcl wy fii|ht. 
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S22. Light 

LJ AIL holy light, ofspring of Heav’n fim-born, 
Or of tli^ Eternal Coetcrnal beam 
May I express th«'e unblamM ? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproaehed light 
Dwelt from Eternitie, dwelt then in tluv, 

Bright elHuence of bright essence increate. 

Or liear’st thou rather pure Ethereal stream, 

Whose Fountain who shall tell ? before the Sun, 
Before the Heavens thou vvert, ami at the voice 
Of God, as with a Mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters liark and d<‘ep, 

Won from the void and fijrmkss iuliuite, 

*'l'hee I re-visit now with bolder wing, 
hiscap't the Styg/tan Pool, though loti;.* detainM 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 
Through utter anti through middle darkness bcirne 
With other notes then to tlP Orplu’an Lyre 
1 sung of Chains anti Eternal Night, 

Tauglit by tin* heavhdy Must* to vtmrure down 
d'he dark iiesct*nt, and up to reaseeml, 

I'hough hard and rare ; thee I revisit safe, 

And fetd thy sovran vital Lamp; but thou 
RevisiPst not these eyes, that rowle hi vain 
I'o find thy pit*rcing ray, md fimi no dawn ; 

Ko thick a drop serent? hath cpiencht thir Orb*^, 

(')r dim suffusion veild# Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Cleer Spring, or shadb Grove, or Surmk Hi!!, 
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Smit with the love of sacred song; but chief 
Thee Bion and the flowrie Brooks beneath 
That wash thy hallowd feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit : nor somtimes forget 
Those other two equaPd with me in Fate, 

So were I equafd with them in renown. 

Blind Thamyris and blind Mseonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus Prophets old. 

Then feed on thoughts, that voluntarie move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful Bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest Covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal Note. Thus with the Year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or Summers Rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 

But cloud in stead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the chearful waies of men 
Cut off, and for the Book of knowledg fair 
Presented with a Universal blanc 
Of Natures works to mee expung’d and ras’d, 

And wisdome at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou Celestial light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 
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From ^Samson Agonistes ^ 

O H how comely it is aiui how reviviiv^» 

To the Spirits of just men long oppreM I 
When God into the hands of thir iieliuTrr 
Puts invincible might 

To qudl the mighty of the hhirr.lu tld oppresMiar, 
The brute and boistVous force of violent men 
Hardy and industrious to sujsport 
Tyrannic power, but ragir^g t«» pursue 
Tile righteous and all such as honcnir Triitli ; 

He al! thir Ammunition 
And ft‘ats of \¥ar defems 
With plain Heroic niagniftaie isf mind 
And celestial vigour armM, 

Thir Armtiries and Maga/atis contemns. 

Renders them useless, while 

With wingW ex|miition 

Swift as the lightning glance he eKecyie^ 

His errand on the wicked, who syrprisM 
I^se thir defence distraettsl aiai amaz’d. 

3 H- 

A L!^ is t>est, though ur oft tkmht, 

Wduit th* unsearchable tIisjHwe 
Of highest wisdom brings abim. 

And ever N'^st found in fiw ciose. 

Oft he Hcenw to hide lii» face, 

But unexpectedly returns 

And to Ills faithful Champion hath in pLce 

Bore wifueHs gloriously t whence Cmm 
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And all that band them to resist 
His uncontroulable intent. 

His servants he with new acquist 
Of true experience from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismist, 
And calm of mind ail passion spent. 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING 

i6og-i645 

3 - 3 : 5 “. T)ouht of Martyrdom 

“ FOR some honest lover’s ghost, 

Some kind unbodied post 
Sent from the shades below 1 
I strangely long to know 
Whether the noble chaplets wear 
Those that their mistress’ scorn did bear 
Or those that were used kindly. 

For whatsoe’er they tell us here 
To make those sufferings dear, 

’Twill there, I fear, be found 
That to the being crown’d 
T’ have loved alone will not suffice, 

Unless we also have been wise 
And have our loves enjoy’d. 

What posture can we think him in 
That, here unloved, again 
Departs, and ’s thither gone 
Where each sits by his own? 

Or how can that Elysium be 
Where I my mistress still must see 
Circled in other’s arms? 
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For there the judges all are just, 

And Sophonisba must 

Be his whom she held dear, 

Not his who loved her here. 

The sweet Philoclea, since she died. 
Lies by her Pirocles his side, 

Not by Amphialus. 

Some bays, perchance, or myrtle bough 
For difference crowns the brow 
Of those kind souls that were 
The noble martyrs here : 

And if that be the only odds 
(As who am tell?), ye kinder gods, 
Give me the woman Ixfrel 

The Const itnt Lovsr 

/^UT upon it, I have loved 
Three whole tlays together I 
And am like to love three more, 

If it prove fair weather. 

Time shall moult away his wings 
lu't‘ he shall discover 
In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on is, no praise 
Is due at all to me ; 

I,<ove with me had m.'ide no stays, 
Had it any been but she. 

Had it any k*en kit she, 

And that very face, 

There had been it least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her pla». 
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327. IVhj so Tale and Wanl 

"VyrHY so pale and wan, fond lover ? 

^ Prithee, why so pale ? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail \ 

Prithee, why so pale? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 

Prithee, why so mute ? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her. 
Saying nothing do ’t ? 

Prithee, why so mute ? 

Quit, quit for shame ! This will not move ; 

This cannot take her. 

If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her: 

The devil take her ! 


^28. IVheriy !Dearesty I hut think of Thee 

V^^HEN, dearest, I but think of thee, 

^ Methinks all things that lovely be 
Are present, and my soul delighted: 

For beauties that from worth arise 
Are like the grace of deities. 

Still present with us, tho-’ unsighted. 


Thus while I sit and sigh the day 
With all his borrow’d lights away, 

Till night’s black wings do overtake me, 
Thinking on thee, thy beauties then, 

As sudden lights do sleepy men. 

So they by their bright rays awake me. 
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Thus absence dies, anti iiying proves 
No absence can subsist with loves 
That do partake of fair prrfection ; 
Since in the darkest night they may 
By lovers cpiick motion lind a way 
To see each other by reflection. 

Tin* waving sea can with earh Houd 
Bathe some high proitumt that hath HiiiitJ 
Far from the main up in the river: 

0 think not then but hnr can *.lo 
As much ! for that *s an <H*ea« tinn 
Whicii flows mit ewry day, but ever I 


SIR RICHARD FANSIiAWf: 

A Mme 

tlJLOWN in the morniiig, ilion shall (ddr m'e noon, 
^ Wluit boc^ts a life which in such ha^te foiHakt*^ theej 
Thou^rt wondrous frolic* l>eing to die so 
And passing proud a liille colmif makes ihet*. 

If thee thy brittle l>eiiuty so drcriWH, 

Know then the thing that swrlk thee is iliy banei 
For the same lK*iiuty dtitli, in liltM^ly leiives, 

The stiitenci* of thy early tliMili ainiain. 

Some i*lown\ i:om» lungs will jutiwn tliy sweet flowcf, 
If by the careless pbiigli thtiu sliilt br turn i 
And njaiiy Herods Ik in wiii «cli haiir 
To murder thtw » mon ts ilic*« art Ixira— 

Nay* force thy btxi to biiiw~'ibeir tyrmil bieadi 
Anticipating life, to Iwsten tieattil 


WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT 

Ifji} ■ 

3 30. '/ Chlae 

Who for his sah‘ hrrsrfj^muriXir 

nPHIflRK are two hirtiis ; the ane when light 
^ First Strikes tlu* new awakenM sense ; 

The Gtlier when two souls uniu% 

Ami we must count our life from ihtmce: 
When you loved me ariil 1 lovcii you 
Then both of us were horn anew. 

f.ove then to m new souls did give 

And in tlmsc souls ilid plant new |«iwf fs ; 
Hiiun* wluni another life we li¥t*t 

'The breath we breatlte is his^ not ono.. : 

Love makes those yisiiig whom age thuh rlnlh 
And whom he fmtis young keeps young ‘ 4 ilb 

jji. jfuii.fcfjmJ 

CULL iio the stars impari their ligiit 
^ To tht»se that imvrl 11 1 the night t 
Slil! time runs on, noi doth ihr Iwiid 
Or shadow on the dial Maud ; 

Id'ie strranw still glklr and consturn am 
Only thy mifid 
Ofiirue I tiiid, 

Wliiith carelessly 

Keglrcti III In* 

like itream or shadow 1 hand or itar# 

Fool fliit 1 imf I lifi recill 

My wiirtk^ and iwrar ihoiiVt like thfiti »i!l| 

wi 
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# 

Thou seem’st like stars to nourish fire, 
But O how cold is thy desire! 

And like the hand upon the brass 
Thou point’ St at me 
In mockery ; 

If I come nigh 
Shade-like thou’lt fly, 

And as the stream with murmur pass. 


332 . On the §l^een's Return Jrom the Row 
Countries 

TJ ALLOW the threshold, crown the posts anew! 

^ ^ The day shall have its due. 

Twist all our victories into one bright wreath. 

On which let honour breathe; 

Then throw it round the temples of our Queen ! 

’Tis she that must preserve those glories green. 

When greater tempests than on sea before 
Received her on the shore; 

When she was shot at ^ for the King’s own good ’ 

By legions hired to blood ; 

How bravely did she do, how bravely bear ! 

And show’d, though they durst rage, she durst not fear. 

Courage was cast about her like a dress 
Of solemn comeliness : 

A gather’d mind and an untroubled face 
Did give her dangers grace : 

Thus, arm’d with innocence, secure they move 
Whose highest ‘ treason ’ is but highest love. 
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On a Firtmus Tann^ (tentleimmaH 
llhif .mJtienlv 

S I ilC who to HtMvcii more I If.ivcn lUith anm-x. 

Whose itnvr’it tluiuglu wus afiove all our se\, 
Accouatcii aorlii«|» tirafh hut t' he reprieved, 

And diet! as free frenn sit'kiiesN a:^ slie livisL 
Otiiers are tIra|>i»M away, or iiuist he drivtai,. 

Slie only saw her time aiu! stept tn 1 leavea ; 

Where seraptiim*^ view all her j»Juiie'H 
As one refurnM tliaf had b-en iIkus’ htdore. 
h'or while she ifiil ilitH hHv«*i world .tdiira. 

Her Inniy seeiidd rather assatiifil i!i,in braTi ; 

So rarifietl, advaorr**!, so jitife and whole, 
d'hat body iiitphf have Ihto iiiaifieib soul; 

Anti etjualty a tiiiuo le it wrtr 

'fhat she etmld *lit% m that -da* MUild live lierr. 

JAMES CJRAHAM, MARQUIS OE MOmiOSE 

tf-U‘ifi5a 

JJ 4 . /*// ijcirr mve 1 lur 

¥ lirar and iinly l^aivr, I jira) 
lil^r world of tliri? 

Be giifr ril'd by no tiilirr %w»iy 
Thai fmiffsi fiicmarclif; 

For if ctirifijsicitt liate a fiiirf 

.|Whii li I'ifiiiows siiwK ahhoi), 

And hold 4 %yw^ ifi dimi” liejn^ 
ril iievri love ihfr iiioi a 

Like Atfxafidrr I will rtigii* 

Ami I will frip abiic } 

My iliiifjiis iltd wrpiiiir dW« . 

A iitJ Oil wy tlitoiie* , 

ii#i M 3£| 
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He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 

To gain or lose it all. 

And in the empire of tlune heart, 

Where I should solely lx% 

If others tlo pn^tend a part 
Or dare to vie with uu\ 

Or if Cmnmktm tliou ere^'t, 

And go on such a score, 
ril laugh and sing at thy tiegiect, 

Atni never love thee more. 

iiut if thtm wilt prove faithful then, 

And constant of thy wortl, 

Id! make thee glorious by ray im 
Atid famous by my swtjrd ; 
ril MTve thee in such noble ways 
Was never heard before; 
ril crown and deck thee alt with hays, 

And love thee more aful nitire. 

THOMAS J()M)AN 

j-jj* CbfOMemMs ms Mms 
mmvescmi 

T ET us drink and be merry, ilance, joke, aiitt rt-joice, 
With daret and iherry, thitirlH^ and voice! 

The changeable world to our joy is nnjwsf, 

All treasurers micerttin, 

Then down with your dust! 

In frolics disfiose your pounds sliillifig% gml jx^nt'e, 

For we shall Ir nothing a hundred heticr. 
a# 
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We’ii sport anti be free with and Dolly, 

Have oysters anti Itjbsters to cure nudaiicholy : 
Fish-dinners will iiuike a man spriny, like a liea. 

Dame Venus, love's fatly. 

Was btU’n oi' the st*a ; 

With her atul with Ikicehus well tickle the sense, 

F'or wt^ shall be past it a huiuireii years hence. 

Your most iHamtifuI britle whi> with y.arhiiuis is ertmiiM 
And kills with each pjaiice as she fri%ids on the gfonisd, 
Whose Iij*htnesH and hiifJiineHH doth shine in such sp|eiuli»ur 
I'hat none Init ilio stars 
Are thought lit to her, 

Thougli now she he pleasiini and sweei tii the sense. 
Will Ik* damnable mouldy a htimired years lienee, 

'’riien why slmuki we liiriimil in cares arut in fears, 
Turn all «mr tfampnirni to siyjis and to ir»irs? 

Let's eat, drink, and play fill the woiiiis do corrupt 
'Ids certain, I%si rfimirm 
d*/r//,i mkpiMn 

h’or health, wealth and iKMwty, wit, Iraniifig and srnsi% 
Mtist all come to iioihitiit a hiindreil lirisce. 

RICIiARlI CliARlIAW 

{f 'ishas to li'is StipposeJ Mist) ess 

li^HOKKK ■.}!.* bp— 

^ That flirt iiit|«miblr Hl,;r 
That shall iaitiiinaiiii my tieaii afid met 

Wtiere*rr sht Ik*, 

Li>ckM up fkw iiioml ift 

III «h^y lm%eH u( J^iinyi 
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Till that ripe birth 
Of studied Fate stand forth, 

And teach her fair steps to our earth : 

Till that divine 
Idea take a shrine 

Of crystal liesh, through which to shine : 

Meet you her, my Wishes, 

Bespeak her to my blisses, 

And be ye calFd my absent kisses, 

I wish her Beauty, 

That owes not all its duty 
To gaudy tire, or glisthing shoe-tie ; 

Something more than 
I'ufFata or tissue can, 

Or ramptmt feather, or rich fan* 

A Fnice, that^s best 
By its own beauty drest, 

And can alone conimend the rest, 

A Face, made up 

Out of no other shop 

I’han what Nature^s white hand sets Ojie* 

A Cheek, where youth 
And blood, with |)en of truth, 

Write what the reader mmlf mhh, 

A Cheek, where grows 
M(ire than a morning rose, 

Winch to no box his kring owes* 
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Lips, where all day 
A lover’s kiss may play, 

Yet carry nothing thence away. 

Looks, that oppress 

Their richest tires, but dress 

And clothe their simplest nakedness. 

Eyes, that displace 

The neighbour diamond, and outface 

That sunshine by their own sweet grace. 

Tresses, that wear 
Jewels but to declare 

How much themselves more precious are : 

Whose native ray 

Can tame the wanton day 

Of gems that in their bright shades play. 

Each ruby there, 

Or pearl that dare appear. 

Be its own blush, be its own tear. 

A well-tamed Heart, 

For whose more noble smart 
Love may be long choosing a dart» 

Eyes, that bestow 

Full quivers on love’s bow, 

Yet pay less arrows than they owe. 

Smiles, that can warm 

The blood, yet teach a charm, 

That chastity shall take no harm. 
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Blue.hes, that bin 
The burnish of no sin, 

Nor flames of aught too hot within. 

Joys, that confess 
Virtue their mistress, 

And have no other head to dress. 

Fears, fond and slight 
As the coy bride’s, when night 
First does the longing lover right. 

Days, that need borrow 
No part of tlieir good-morrow 
From a fore-s|)ent night of sorrow. 

Days, that in spite 

Of darkness, by the light 

Of a clear mind, are day all night. 

Nights, sweet as they, 

Made short by lovers’ play, 

Yet long by th’ absence of the day- 

life, that dares send 
A challenge to his end, 

And when it comes, say, * Welcome, friericl ! * 

Sydnekn sliowers 

Of sweet discourse, whose powers 

Can crown old Winter’s head with flowers. 

Soft silken hours. 

Open iuns, shady bowers; 

’Bovt ill, nothing within that lowers. 
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Whatever delight 

Can make Day’s forehead bright, 

Or give down to the wings of Night. 

I wish her store 

Of worth may leave her poor 

Of wishes ; and I wish — no more. 

Now, if Time knows 

That Her, whose radiant brows 

Weave them a garland of my vows ; 

Her, whose just bays 
My future hopes can raise, 

A trophy to her present praise; 

Her, that dares be 

What these lines wish to see; 

I seek no further, it is She. 

’Tis She, and here, 

Lo I I unclothe and clear 
My Wishes’ cloudy character. 

May she enjoy it 
Whose merit dare apply it. 

But modesty dares still deny it i 

Such worth as this is 
Shall fix my flying Wishes, 

And determine them to kisses. 

Let her full glory, 

My fancies, fly before ye; 

Be ye my fictions — but her story. 
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557. The Weeper 

H ail, sister springs, 

Parents of silver-footed rills i 

Ever bubbling things^ 

Thawing crystal, snowy hills! 

Still sj>ending, never spent ; I mean 
Thy fair eyes, sweet Magdalene, 

Heavens thy fair eyes be; 

Heavens of ever-fiilling stars ; 

■’Tis seed-time still with thee, 

And stars thou sow^st whose harvest dares 
JTomise the earth to countershine 
Whatever makes Heaven’s foreheati line, 

liAH'ry mom from hence 
A bri'^k ehurub something sips 
Whose soft iniiuence 
Atids sweetness to his sweetest lips; 

Then to his music; and his song 
Tastes of this breakfast all tlay long. 

When some new bright guest 
Takes up antt)ng the stars a rtmm, 

Ami HtMven will make a feast, 

Angels with their bottles come, 

And draw from these full eyes of thine 
Their Master’s water, their own wine. 

The dew no more will wwp 
The primrose’s pak chwk to decki 
'fhe dew no more will sleep 
Nuzzled in the lily’s neck; 

Much rather would It tremble here, 

And leave them both to be thy teiir. 
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When sorrow would be seen 
In her brightest majesty, 

— For she is a Queen — 

Then is she drest by none but thee: 

Then and only then she wears 
Her richest pearls — I mean thy tears. 

Not in the evening’s eyes, 

When they red with weeping are 
For the Sun that dies, 

Sits Sorrow with a face so fair. 

Nowhere but here did ever meet 
Sweetness so sad, sadness so sweet. 

Does the night arise ? 

Still thy tears do fall and fall. 

Does night lose her eyes ? 

Still the fountain weeps for all. 

Let day and night do what they will, 
Thou hast thy task, thou weepest still. 

Not So long she Imd 
Will thy tomb report of thee ; 

But So long she grie^uedi 
Thus must we date thy memory. 

Others by days, by months, by years, 
Measure their ages, thou by tears. 

Say, ye bright brothers, 

The fugitive sons of those fair eyes 
Your fruitful mothers. 

What make you here ? What hopes can ’tice 
You to be born ? What cause can borrow 
Y ou from djose nests of noble sorrow : 
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Whither away so fast 
For sure the sordid earth 
Your sweetness cannot taste, 

Nor does the dust deserve your birth. 

Sweet, whither, haste you then ? O say, 
Why you trip so fast away ? 

We go not to seek 
The darlings of Auroras hed^ 

The rose* s modest cheeky 
Nor the vkkfs humble head. 

No such thing : w go to meet 
A worthier obgeci-'^-imr laaePs feci. 


3 SS. A Hjmn to the Name ami Hmmtr 
of the Admirable Saint Tm.m 

T OVE, thou art absolute, sole I,ord 
^ Of life and death. To prove the word, 

We^Il now aj)peal to none of all 
Those thy old scddiers, p/eat and tall, 

Ripe men of martyrdom, that could reach down 
With strong arn)s their triumphant crown ; 

Such as could with lusty breath 
Speak loud, unto the face of death, 

Their great Lord^s glorioui name; to mme 
Of those whose «j»cbus bosoms spread a throne 
For love at large to fill Spare blood andi sweat: 
Well see Him take a private seat, 

And make His mansion in the mild 
And milky soul of a soft child. 
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Scarce has she learnt to lisp a name 
Of martyr, yet she thinks it shame 
Life should so long play with that breath 
Which spent can buy so brave a death. 

She never undertook to know 

What death with love should have to do. 

Nor has she e’er yet understood 

Why, to show love, she should shed blood ; 

Yet, though she cannot tell you why. 

She can love, and she can die. 

Scarce has she blood enough to make 
A guilty sword blush for her sake; 

Yet has a heart dares hope to prove 

How much less strong is death than love. . . 

Since ’tis not to be had at home, 

She’ll travel for a martyrdom. 

No home for her, confesses she, 

.But where she may a martyr be. 

She’ll to the Moors, and trade with them 
F or this unvalued diadem ; 

She offers them her dearest breath, 

With Christ’s name in ’t, in change for death 
She’ll bargain with them, and will give 
Them God, and teach them how to live 
In Him ; or, if they this deny, 

For Him she’ll teach them how to die. 

So shall she leave amongst them sown 
Her Lord’s blood, or at least her own. 

Farewell then, all the world, adieu ! 

Teresa is no more for you. 

Farewell all pleasures, sports, and joys, 

Never till now esteemed toys! 
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Farewell whatever dear may bc^ — 
Mother’s arms, or father’s knee! 

Farewell house, and farewell home! 
She’s for the Moors and Martyrdoim 

Sweet, not so fiist ; lo ! thy fair spouse, 
Whom thou scek’st with so swift vows, 
Calls thee back, and bids thee come 
T’ embrace a milder martyrdom. , . • 

OJiow oft shalt thou complain 
Of a sweet and subtle pain 1 
Of intolerable joys ! 

Of a death, in which who dies 
Loves his death, and dies a|»ain, 

Arul would for ever so be slain ; 

And lives and <lies, and kucnvs not why 
live, but that he still may die I 
How kindly will thy gentle heart 
Kiss the sweetly-killing dart! 

And close in his embraces keep 
"Fhost* delicious wouiuls, that weep 
Balsam, to heal thcfoiselves with thus. 
When these thy deat.hs, so numerous, 
Shall all at once die into om\ 

And melt thy soul’s sweet mansion ; 
Like a soft lump of incense, hasted 
By too hot a fire, md wasted 
Into |K»rftiming domis, so fast 
8halt thou exhtk to lieaveii at last 
In a resolving sigh, and then,— 

0 what ? Ask not the tongues of men, 

Angels cannot tell ; stilfice, 

Thyself shalt feel thine own full Joyti 
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And hold them fast for ever there. 

So soon as thou shalt first appear, 

The moon of maiden stars, thy white 
Mistress, attended by such bright 
Souls as thy shining self, shall come, 

And in her first ranks make thee room; 
Where, ’niongst her snowy family. 

Immortal welcomes wait for thee. 

O what delight, when she shall stand 
And teach thy lips heaven, with her hand, 

On which thou now may^st to thy wishes 
Heap up thy consecrated kisses ! 

What joy shall seize thy soul, when she, 
Bending her blessed eyes on thee, 

Those second smiles of heaven, shall dart 
Her mild rays through thy melting heart ! 

Angels, thy old friends, there shall greet thee, 
Glad at their own home now to meet thee. 
All thy good works which went before. 

And waited for thee at the door, 

Shall own thee there ; and all in one 
Weave a constellation 

Of crowns, with which the King, thy spouse, 
Shall build up thy triumphant brows. 

All thy old woes shall now smile on thee, 
And thy pains sit bright upon thee ; 

All thy sorrows here shall shine. 

And thy sufferings be divine. 

Tears shall take comfort, and turn gems, 

And wrongs repent to diadems. 

Even thy deaths shall live, and new 
Dress the soul which late they slew. 
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Thy wounds shall blush to such bright scars 
As keep account of the Lamb’s wars. 

Those rare works, where thou shalt leave writ 
Love’s noble history, with wit 
Taught thee by none but Him, while here 
They feed our souls, shall clothe thine there* 
Each heavenly word by whose hid flame 
Our hard hearts shall strike lire, the same 
Shall flourish on thy brows, and be 
Both fire to us and fiame to thee ; 

Whose light shall live bright in thy face 
By glory, in our hearts by grace* 

Thou shalt look round about, and see 
Thousands of crownkl souls throng to he 
Themselves tliy crown, sons of thy vows, 

The virgin-births with which thy spouse 
Made fruitful thy fair soul ; go now, 

And with them all about thee bow 
To Him ; put on, He’ll say, put on, 

My rosy Love, that thy rich /.one, 

Sparkling with the sacrtai llames 
Of thousand souls, whose hajjpy names 
Heaven keeps upon thy score : thy bright 
Life brought them first to kiss the light 
That kindled them to stars; and so 
Thou with the Lamb, thy Lord, shak go. 
And, wheresoe’er He sets His white 
Steps, walk with Him those ways of light, 
Which who in death would live to see, 

Must learn in life to die like thee. 
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33P- Upon the Book and Ticture o/' the 
Seraphkal Saint Teresa 

THOU undaunted daughter of desires I 
By all thy dower of lights and fires; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove ; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love ; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they; 
By all thy brim-fill’d bowls of fierce desire, 

By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire; 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss 
That seized thy parting soul, and seal’d thee His; 
By all the Heav’n thou hast in Him 
(Fair sister of the seraphim!); 

By all of Him we have in thee ; 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life, that I 
Unto all life of mine may die ! 

F^ersesJ'rom the Shepherds^ Hymn 

"VyrE saw Thee in Thy balmy nest, 

^ Young dawn of our eternal day; 

We saw Thine eyes break from the East, 

And chase the trembling shades away; 

We saw Thee, and we blest the sight. 

We saw Thee by Thine own sweet light. 

Poor world, said I, what wilt thou do 
To entertain this starry stranger? 

Is this the best thou canst bestow — 

A cold and not too cleanly manger? 
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Contend, the powers of heaven and earth, 
To fit a bed for this huge birth. 

Proud world, said I, cease your contest. 
And let the mighty babe alone ; 

The phoenix builds the phoenix’ nest. 
Love’s architecture is His own. 

The babe, whose birth embraves this morn. 
Made His own bed ere He was born. 

I saw the curl’d drops, soft and slow, 
Come hovering o’er the place’s head, 
OfFring their whitest sheets of snow, 

To furnish the fair infant’s bed. 

Forbear, said I, be not too bold ; 

Your fleece is white, but ’tis too cold. 

I saw th’ obsequious seraphim 
Their rosy fleece of fire bestow. 

For well they now can spare their wings. 
Since Heaven itself lies here below. 

Well done, said I ; but are you sure 
Your down, so warm, will pass for pure? 

No, no, your King ’s not yet to seek 
Where to repose His royal head ; 

See, see how soon His new-bloom’d cheek 
’Twixt mother’s breasts is gone to bedJ 
Sweet choice, said we ; no way but so, 
Not to lie cold, yet sleep in snow ! 

She sings Thy tears asleep, and" dips 
Her kisses in Thy weeping eye j 
She spreads the red leaves of Thy lips. 
That in their buds yet blushing lie. 
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She ’gainst those mother diamonds tries 
The points of her young eagle’s eyes. 

Welcome — tho’ not to those gay dies, 

Gilded i’ th’ beams of earthly kings, 

Slippery souls in smiling eyes — 

But to poor shepherds, homespun things, 
Whose wealth ’s their flocks, whose wit ’s to be 
Well read in their simplicity. 

Yet, when young April’s husband show’rs 
Shall bless the fruitful Maia’s bed, 

We’ll bring the first-born of her flowers. 

To kiss Thy feet and crown Thy head. 

To Thee, dread Lamb ! whose love must keep 
The shepherds while they feed their sheep. 

To Thee, meek Majesty, soft King 
Of simple graces and sweet loves ! 

Each of us his lamb will bring, 

Each his pair of silver doves 1 
At last, in fire of Thy fair eyes, 

Ourselves become our own best sacrifice ! 


L Christ Crucified 

restless feet now cannot go 
For us and our eternal good, 

As they were ever wont. What though 
They swim, alas ! in their own flood ? 


Thy hands to give Thou canst not lift, 

Yet will Thy hand still giving be; 

It gives, but O, itself ’s the gift! 

It gives tho’ bound, tho’ bound ’tis free 1 
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342 , An Epitaph upon Husband and Wife 

Who died and were hurkd together. 

T O these whom death a^i;ain did wed 
This gravels the second niarriage-lxnl. 

For though the hand of Fate could force 
'Twixt soul and body a divorce, 
it could not sever man and wile. 

Because they both lived but one life. 

Peace, good reader, do not weep; 

Peace, the lovers are asleep. 

They, sweet turtles, folded lie 
In the last knot that lt)ve could tie. 

Jm them sleep, let them sli*ej» on, 

Till the stormy night he gone, 

And the eternal morrow dawn; 

Then the curtains will be drawn, 

And they wake into a light 
Whose day shall never die in night. 

RICHARD I.OVEI ACE 

^ 45 . To Lucas ta, gohi!^ to the tt'ars 

T ell me Sweet, I am imkind, 

That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste httmi and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now 1 chase, 

The first file in the field; 

And with a stronger fidth eiiibr*tt;e 
A sword, a horse, a shlekL 
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Yet this inconstancy is such 
As thou too shalt adore; 

I could not love thee, Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more. 


34^. To Lucas t a, going heyond the Seas 

• T F to be absent were to be 

'*• Away from thee ; 

Or that when I am gone 
You or I were alone ; 

Then, my Lucasta, might I crave 
Pity from blustering wind or swallowing wave. 

But I’ll not sigh one blast or gale 
To swell my sail, 

Or pay a tear to ’suage 
The foaming blue god’s rage ; 

For whether he will let me pass 
Or no, I’m still as happy as I was. 

Though seas and land betwixt us both. 
Our faith and troth. 

Like separated souls, 

All time and space controls: 

Above the highest sphere we meet 
Unseen, unknown ; and greet as Angels greet. 

So then we do anticipate 
Our after-fate, 

And are alive i’ the skies, 

If thus our lips and eyes 

Can speak like spirits unconfined 
In Heaven, their earthy bodies left behind. 
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34 ^* Gratiana ^Dancing 

Q HE beat the happy pavement — 

^ By such a star made firmament. 

Which now no more the roof envies! 

But swells up high, with Atlas even, 
Bearing the brighter nobler heaven, 

And, in her, all the deities. 

Each step trod out a Lover’s thought, 

And the ambitious hopes he brought 

Chain’d to her brave feet with such arts, 
Such sweet command and gentle awe, 
As, when she ceased, we sighing saw 
The floor lay paved with broken hearts. 

^46. To Amarantha, that she would 
dishevel her Hair 

A MARANTHA sweet and fair. 

Ah, braid no more that shining hair 1 
As my curious hand or eye 
Hovering round thee, let it fly ! 

Let it fly as un confined 
As its calm ravisher the wind. 

Who hath left his darling, th’ East, 

To wanton o^er that spicy nest. 

Every tress must be confest, 

But neatly tangled at the best; 

Like a clew of goMen thread 
Most excellently ravelled. 
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Do not then wind up that light 
In ribbands, and overcloud in night, 

Like the Sun in ’s early ray ; 

But shake your head, and scatter day! 

S47- The Grasshopper 

THOU that swing’st upon the waving hair 
Of some well-filled oaten beard, 

Drunk every night with a delicious tear 

Dropt thee from heaven, where thou wert rear’d! 

The joys of earth and air are thine entire. 

That with thy feet and wings dost hop and fly; 
And when thy poppy works, thou dost retire 
To thy carved acorn-bed to lie. 

Up with the day, the Sun thou welcom’st then. 
Sport’ St in the gilt plaits of his beams, • 

And all these merry days mak’st merry men, 
Thyself, and melancholy streams. 

34 ^. To Althea^ Jram Prison 

VVTHEN Love with unconfined wings 
^ Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fetter’d to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 
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Our careless heads with roses bound. 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep. 
When healths and draughts go free— 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 

When, like committed linnets, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 

And glories of my King ; 

When 1 shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great shoukl he, 

Enlargki winds, that curl the flooti, 
Know^ no such liberty. 

Stone walL do not a pri’-un make, 

Nor irt>n bars a cag^e ; 

Minds immeent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar abena*, 
ftnjoy such liberty. 


ABRAHAM COWIJ?V 

Amerm/fks 




J4P* L 

'THIi thirsty earth soaks up the ruin, 

^ And dfitiks and gapes for drink again i 
The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fn^sh atid fain 
if# 
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l^he sea itself (which one would think 
Should have hut little need of drink) 
Drinks twice ten thousand rivers up. 

So filFd that thty o’erilow the cu|i* 

The busy Sun (ami one would guess 
liy ’s drunken iiery face no h*ss) 

Drinks uj) the Nea, and when he \ iloise. 
The Motnt anti Stars drink up the Sun : 
They drink and dance Ity their own lights 
I'liey drink ami revet all the nigh? t 
Nothing in Nature \ sobn* t'oinid, 

But an eterniil health got^s roiimh 
Fill up the kiwl| then, fill it high, 
frill all the glasses there lor why 
Sliould every creature drink hut I ! 

Why, man of inotals, tell irr why? 

7 ‘/e Kfh'urf 

T JNDiatNFIAlril this myrilr shade, 
^ On flowery swpinrly laid, 

With otlcirous oils my hearl o*ei liowiiig. 
And ariHitid it roses growing. 

What should 1 do hiii drink away 
Idle heat ami trimlilrs of tlir day i 
In this more ilian kingly stair 
Love himself on ine shall waif^ 

Iriil m me, L<*vf! nay, fill n npf 
Atid minglrd cast into the nip 
Wii ami ftiirih ami notile 
Vigorous bealih wml py dr^istm* 

The wh«^! ctf life no hm will «*y 
In t ifWWMEh tlmii riiggeil wdf i 
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Since it equally doth flee, 

Let the motion pleasant be. 

Why do we precious ointments shower i - 
Nobler wines why do we pour ?— 

Beauteous flowers why do we spread 
Upon the monuments of the deutl ? 

Nothing tliey but dust can show. 

Or bones that hasten to be so, 

Crown me with roses while I live, 

Now your wines ami ointments give? 

After tleath 1 nothing, erave. 

Let me alive my j>leusures liave: 

All are Stoics in the grave. 

S* Swiiiktu 

poo US 1 1 prater, what iloM thou 
So early at my window d<i? 

Cruel bird, thotdst ta*en away 
A dream out of my arms to-day; 

A ilrt^am that neVr must equalPd 
By all that waking eyes may see. 

I'hou this da.mage to rep.iir 
Nothing half so swavt ami fair. 

Nothing half s<j gotui, canst bring, 
lluf nuai say thou brin|dst the Spring. 

jfz Ou the ‘Death of Jlr. U^illkm Hivi'ty 

pf was a dismal and a fearful night: 

* Scarce could tlse Mom drive on tid unwilling Light, 
When Sleep, Death^s image, left my troubleii breast 
By something liker Death ptHsest, 
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My eyes with tears did uncommanded flow, 

And on my soul hung the dull weight 
Of some intolerable fate. 

What bell was that? Ah me! too much I know I 

My sweet companion and my gentle peer, 

Why hast thou left me thus unkindly here, 

Thy end for ever and my life to moan ? 

O, thou hast left me all alone ! 

Thy soul and body, when death’s agony 
Besieged around thy noble heart, 

Did not with more reluctance part 
Than I, my dearest Friend, do part from thee. 

My dearest F riend, would I had died for thee ! 

Life and this world henceforth will tedious be: 

Nor shall I know hereafter what to do 

If once my griefs prove tedious too. 

Silent and sad I walk about all day, 

As sullen ghosts stalk speechless by 
Where their hid treasures lie ; 

Alas ! my treasure ’s gone ; why do I stay ? 

Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights, 

How oft unwearied have we spent the nights, 

Till the Ledaean stars, so famed for love, 

Wonder’d at us from above ! 

We spent them not in toys, in lusts, or wine ; 

But search of deep Philosophy, 

Wit, Eloquence, and Poetry — 

Arts which I loved, for they, my Friend, were thine. 

Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say 
Have ye not seen us walking every day? 
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Was there a tree about which did not know 
The love betwixt us two? 

Henceforth, ye gentle trees, for ever fiide; 
Or your sad branches thicker join 

And into darksome shades combine, 

Dark as the grave wherein my Friend is laid ! 

I.arge was his soul : as large a soul as e\T 
Submitted to injfbrm a body here; 

High as the place ^twas shortly in Heaven to have,. 

But low and humble as his grave. 

So high that all the virtues there did come, 

As to their chiefest seat 
Consi)icuous and great ; 

So low, that for me too it made a roonu 

Knowledge he only sought, and so, soon caught 
As if for him Knowledge had rather sought; 

Nor did more learning ever crowded lie 
In such a shcmt mortality. 

WlumeV^r the skilful youth discoursed or writ, 

Still did tht* notions throng 
About his (‘loquent tongiu' ; 

Nor could his ink flow faster than his wit. 

His mirth was the ])ure spirits of various wit, 

Yt*t never did his Cod or friends forgt‘t ; 

Ami when tleep talk and wisdom cann* in view, 
Retiretl, and gave to thent their due. 
loir the rich help of books he always took. 

Though his own stnirching mind Wfore 
Wes so with notions written t/er, 

Ah if wise Nature hatl made that !w*r book. 
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With as much zeaU d<‘voti(>n, piety, 

He always livccl, as other saints do the. 

Still with his soul seven* ac’count he kept, 

Weeping all debts <nit ere he slept. 

Then down in peace aral innocence he lay, 
fdke the Sun's Iahori<ms light. 

Which still in water H«*tH at night. 

Unsullied with his journey of the day. 

But happy Thou, ta\*n fiaan this frantic age, 

Where igrtonirrce ami hypiicrisy dtres rag/* ! 

A fitter time for Heaven tm soul e'er cIiom* 

Thi* place ntiw only free from ihosi% 

I'here h'lumg the blest thou rlosi for ever shine ; 

Ami wheresoe'er thou casts thy view 
Upcm that white ami radhiin crew, 

See'st not a soul chiihed with more lighf than thine# 

jf j. The IFLd 

TI^ELI. then! I iiow do jilainly w 
^ This busy wmhi arid I shall tirVi agree, 
I'he very honey ot’ all eai fitly joy 
D'CH'S of all meats the mmr%i rltiy ; 

And they, mrihinks, deserve my piiy 
Who for it can endure the siingii, 
llie crowtl ami bn// and iiiunniifkig* , 

Of this great. Iiivi*, tlir city. 

Ah, yet| m I descend to the grave 
May I a tmtll hotiit* ami large garilctt htfe; 

Ant! a few frtemk, am! fimiiy IhioI% t«h trw, 
Ikah wist*, and kiili deligirtful 
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And since love ne’er will from me flee, 

A Mistress moderately fair, 

And good as guardian angels are, 

Only beloved and loving me. 

O fountains ! when in you shall I 
Myself eased of unpeaceful thoughts espy? 

O fields ! O woods ! when, when shall I be made 
The happy tenant of your shade? 

Here’s the spring-head of Pleasure’s flood: 
Here’s wealthy Nature’s treasury. 

Where all the riches lie that she 

Has coin’d and stamp’d for good. 

Pride and ambition here 

Only in far-fetch’d metaphors appear ; 

Here nought but winds can hurtful murmurs scatter, 
And nought but Echo flatter. 

The gods, when they descended, hither 
From heaven did always choose their way : 

And therefore we may boldly say 
That ’tis the way too thither. 

How happy here should I 

And one dear She live, and embracing die ! 

She who is all the world, and can exclude 
In deserts solitude. 

I should have then this only fear : 

Lest men, when they my pleasures see, 

Should hither throng to live like me. 

And so make a city here. 
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ALEXANDER BROME 

1620-1666 

The Resolve 

'^ELL me not of a face that’s fair, 

Nor lip and cheek that’s red, 

Nor of the tresses of her hair, 

Nor curls in order laid, 

Nor of a rare seraphic voice 
That like an angel sings ; 

Though if I were to take my choice 
I would have all these things : 

But if that thou wilt have me love, 

And it must be a she, 

The only argument can move 
Is that she will love me. 

The glories of your ladies be 
But metaphors of things, 

And but resemble what we see 
Each common object brings. 

Roses out-red their lips and cheeks, 

Lilies their whiteness stain ; 

What fool is he that shadows seeks 
And may the substance gain ? 

Then if thou’It have me love a lass, 

Let it be one that ’s kind : 

Else I’m a servant to the glass * 

That’s with Canary lined. 
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ANDREW MARVELL 

1621-1678 

An Horatian Ode 

upon Cromweir s Return from Ireland 

'THE forward youth that would appear 
Must now forsake his Muses dear, 

Nor in the shadows sing 
His numbers languishing. 

^Tis time to leave the books in dust, 

And oil tile unused armour's rust, 

Removing from the wall 
The corslet of the hall. 

So restless Cromwell could, not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace, 

But through adventurous war 
Urg^d his active star ; 

And like the three-ForkM lightning, first 
Breakings the clouds where it was nurst, 

Diti thorough his own side 
I lis licry way divule : 

Fur 'tis all one to courage high, 
llie emulous, or enemy ; 

And with such, to enclose 
Ih more than to oppiise. 

I'lmn burning through the air he went 
i\nd palaces and temples rent ; 

And Cs3esar^s lunid at last 
Did through his laurels blast# 
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’Tis madness to resist or blame 
The face of angry Heaven’s flame; 
And if we would speak true, 
.Much to the man is due, 

Who, from his private gardens, where 
He lived reserved and austere 
(As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot). 

Could by industrious valour climb 
To ruin the great work of time. 

And cast the Kingdoms old 
Into another mould; 

Though* Justice against Fate complain. 
And plead the ancient rights in vain — 
But those do hold or break 
As men are strong or weak — 

Nature, that hateth emptiness, 

Allows of penetration less, 

And therefore must make room 
Where greater spirits come. 

What field of all the civil war 
Where his were not the deepest scar? 
And Hampton shows what part 
He had of wiser art ; 

Where, twining subtle fears with hope, 
He wove a net of such a scope 

That Charles himself might chase 
To Caresbrooke’s narrow case; 
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That thence the Royal actor borne 
The tragic scaffold might adorn : 

While round the armed bands 
Did clap their bloody hands. 

He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try; 

Nor call’d the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right; 

But bow’d his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 

This was that memorable hour* 

Which first assured the forced power: 
So when they did design 
The Capitol’s first line, 

A Bleeding Head, where they begun, 
Did fright the architects to run ; 

And yet in that the State 
Foresaw its happy fate ! 

And now the Irish are ashamed 
To see themselves in one year tamed: 
So inuch one man can do 
That does both act and know. 

They can affirm his praises best, 

And have, though overcome, confest 
How good he is, how just 
And fit for highest trust. 
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Nor yet grown stifFer with command. 
But still in the republic’s hand — 

How fit he is to sway 
That can so well obey! 

He to the Commons’ feet presents 
A Kingdom for his first year’s rents, 
And, what he may, forbears 
His fame, to make it theirs : 

And has his sword and spoils ungirt 
To lay them at the public’s skirt. 

So when the falcon high 
Falls heavy from the sky, 

She, having kill’d, no more doth search 
But on the next green bough to perch ; 
Where, when he first does lure. 
The falconer has her sure. 

What may not then our Isle presume 
While victory his crest does plume ? 
What may not others fear, 

If thus he crowns each year? 

As Csesar he, ere long, to Gaul, 

To Italy an Hannibal, 

And to all States not free 
Shall climacteric be. 

The Piet no shelter now shall find 
Within his particolour’d mind, 

But, from this valour, sad 
Shrink underneath the plaid ; 
o 
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Happy, if in the tufted brake 
The English hunter him mistake, 

Nor lay his hounds in near 
The Caledonian deer. 

But thou, the war^s ami fortune’s son, 
March indcfatigably on; 

And for the last effect, 

Still keep the sworti erect: 

Besides the force it has to fright 
The spirits of the shady night, 

The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain* 


A Gardm 

Written aftae the Cknl Wars 

OEE how the dowers, as at |)amd<a 
Under tlieir colours stand display’d: 
Each regiment in onicr grows, 

That of the tulip, pink, ami rose. 

But when the vigilant patrol 
Of stars walk» round about th« pole, 

Their leaves, that to the i'talks are niilMi 
St‘em to their stiwes the ensigns fiirl\L 
Then in ttome flower’s faelovM hut 
J'laeh bee, Modud, it shut, 

And sleeps so too; but if once stirrM, 
Khe mns you through, nor asks the word* 
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0 tilou, that d{.*ar and happy lsit% 
The garden ef the wt^rld tarwhiie. 
Thou i^iradise of the four seas 
Whicli i;ii*aven planted us u) please. 
But, to exdiuie the work!^ tiki guard 
With wai'ry if not llannug sword ; 
What luckless apple diil we taste 
To make us mortal ;uul thee waste ! 
ITuliappy ! shall we never inon* 

That sweil. militia restore, 

When gardens only h.itl tlirir towers. 
And. all the gariiHOiH were flower*^ ; 
When roHrH only aiitw might Irar, 
.And men tlid rosy garbrids wear? 


JJ 7 . //// Chf^ /M/sfn^fs 

H A.D we lull wtiflii eiio«|th* and lime, 
I1ds rcjyiif'HH, Lady, were no crime 
Wt? would %k dowfi ami iliitik wliicli way 
d'o walk and pass our long Iovf\ day. 
Thou by ihr Indian Mite 

Hhoyldst riibiei firici ; I tiy tl» title 
Of Hyitibrr wiiuJcl compliio. .1 wimy 
I awe yoii ivn years ^foir llir 
And you shoiikh if ymn please, irfii^ 

I'ilt ihe i'certf fsinti of the Jews, 

My ¥rget,ablc low whouldi gr«w 
Viister thaii tud riew | 

An humirwl ymm ilioiild gii m jiftite 
lliine ryes amt on thy fwirlrad ||4#.e| 
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Two hundred to adore each breast, 

But thirty thousand to the rest; 

An age at least to every part, 

And the last age should show your heart. 
For, Lady, you deserve this state, 

Nor w6uld I love at lower rate. 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near ; 

And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 

Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song: then worms shall try 
That long preserved virginity. 

And your quaint honour turn to dust, 

And into ashes all my lust; 

The grave’s a fine and private place. 

But none, I think, do there embrace. 

Now therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 

And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may. 

And now, like amorous birds of prey. 
Rather at once our time devour 
Than languish in his slow-chapt power. 
Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball, 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life : 

Thu's, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 
slovy-chapt] slow-jawed, slowly devouring. 
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The Ticture of Little T. C. in a 
Prospect of Flowers 

CEE with what simplicity 

This nymph begins her golden days ! 
In the green grass she loves to lie, 

And there with her fair aspect tames 
The wilder flowers, and gives them names; 

But only with the roses plays, 

And them does tell 

What colour best becomes them, and what smell. 

Who can foretell for what high cause 
This darling of the gods was born ? 

Yet this is she whose chaster laws 
The wanton Love shall one day fear, 

And, under her command severe, 

See his bow broke and ensigns torn. 

Happy who can 

Appease this virtuous enemy of man ! 

O then let me in time compound 
And parley with those conquering eyes, 

Ere they have tried their force to wound; 
Ere with their glancing wheels they drive 
In triumph over hearts that strive, 

And them that yield but more despise: 

Let me be laid, 

Where I may see the glories from some shade. 

Meantime, whilst every verdant thing 
Itself does at thy beauty charm, 
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Reform the errors of the Spring; 

Make that the tulips may have share 
Of sweetness, seeing they are fair, 

And roses of their thorns disarm ; 

But most procure 

That violets may a longer age endure. 

But O, young beauty of the woods, 

Whom Nature courts with fruits and flowers, 
Gather the flowers, but spare the buds; 
Lest Flora, angry at thy crime 
To kill her infants in their prime. 

Do quickly make th^ example yours; 

And ere we see, 

Nip in the blossom all our hopes and thee. 


Thoughts in a Garden 

TT OW vainly men themselves amaze 
^ ^ To win the palm, the oak, or bays. 
And their uncessant labours see 
Crown’d from some single herb or tree, 
Whose short and narrow-verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid ; 

While all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose! 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 

And Innocence thy sister dear? 

Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men : 
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Your sacred plants, if here below. 

Only among the plants will grow: 

Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

Cut in these trees their mistress’ name: 
Little, alas ! they know or heed 
How far these beauties hers exceed! 

Fair trees ! wheres’e’er your barks I wound. 
No name shall but your own be found. 

When we have run our passions’ heat, 

Love hither makes his best retreat: 

The gods, that mortal beauty chase, 

Still in a tree did end their race; 

Apollo hunted Daphne so 
Only that she might laurel grow; 

And Pan did after Syrinx speed 
Not as a nyrnph, but for a reed. 

What wondrous life in this I lead! 

Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine ; 

The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach ; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
WithdraXvs into its happiness ; 
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The mind, that ocean where each ^ 
Does straight its own resemblance 

Yet it creates, transcending these. 

Far other worlds, and other seas ; 
Annihilating all that’s made - 

To a green thought in a green shn. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding Foot^ 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root. 
Casting, the body’s vest aside. 

My soul into the boughs does ^ 

There, like a bird, it sits and 
Then whets and combs its silver "Vtring; 
And, till prepared for longer flight. 
Waves in its plumes the various 

Such was that happy Garden-state 
While man there walk’d without a. 

After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet be me^t- i 
But ’twas beyond a mortal’s share 
To wander solitary there : 

Two paradises ’twere in one. 

To live in Paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gard’ner dlre%xr 
Of flowers and herbs this dial new 1 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run z 
And, as it works, th’ industrious l>ee 
Computes its time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome 
Be reckon’d, but with herbs and flowe 
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^(^0. Bermudas 

TUTHERE the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat that row’d along 
The listening woods received this song ; 

‘What should we do but sing His praise 
That led us through the watery maze 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own? 

Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs, 

He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms’ and prelates’ rage : 
He gave us this eternal Spring 
Which here enamels everything, 

And sends the fowls to us in care 
On daily visits through the air: 

He hangs in shades the orange bright 
Like golden lamps in a green night. 

And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows : 

He makes the figs our mouths to meet 
And throws the melons at our feet; 

But apples plants of such a price. 

No tree could ever bear them twice. 

With cedars chosen by His hand 
From Lebanon He stores the land; 

And makes the hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast; 

O3 
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And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound His name. 

O, let our voice His praise exalt 
Till it arrive at Heaven’s vault, 

Which thence (perhaps) rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexique bay ! ’ 

Thus sung they in the English boat 
A holy and a cheerful note: 

And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time,* 


An Epitaph 

ICNOUGH ; and leave the rest to Fame 
^ ’Tis to commend her, but to name. 
Courtship which, living, she declined, 

When dead, to ofer were unkind : 

Nor can the truest wit, or friend, 

Without detracting, her commend. 

To say — she lived a virgin chaste 
In this age loose and all unlaced ; 

Nor was, when vice is so allowed. 

Of virtue or ashamed or proud; 

That her soul was on Heaven so bent, 

No minute but it came and went; 

That, ready her last debt to pay, 

She summ’d her life up every day ; 

Modest as mom, as mid-day bright, 

Gentle as evening, cool as night : 

— ’Tis tme; but all too weakly said. 
’Twas more significant, she ’s dead. 
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HENRY VAUGHAN 

1621-1693 

The Retreat 

XJ’ APPY those early days, when I 
^ ^ Shin’d in my Angel-infancy 1 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white celestial thought : 

When yet I had not walk’d above 
A mile or two from my first Love, 

And looking back — at that short space — ■ 

Could see a glimpse of His bright fiice s 
When on some gilded cloud, or flov/’r, 

My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 

And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity : 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My Conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to ev’ry sense, 

But felt through all this fieshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

O how I long to travel back, 

And tread again that ancient track ! 

That I might once more reach that plain 
Where first I left my glorious train ; 

From whence th’ enhghtned spirit sees 
That shady City of Palm-trees. 

But ah ! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way ! 
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Some men a forward motion love. 

But I by backward steps would move; 

And when this dust falls to the urn, 

In that state I came, return. 

5 ^'^, 'Peace 

l^Y soul, there is a country 
-‘‘▼A Far beyond the stars, 

Where stands a winged sentry 
All skilful in the wars: 

There, above noise and danger, 

Sweet Peace sits crown’d with smiles, 

And One born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 

He is thy gracious Friend, 

And — O my soul, awake 1 — 

Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake. 

If thou canst get but thither, 

There grows the flower of Peace, 

The Rose that cannot wither. 

Thy fortress, and thy ease. 

Leave then thy foolish ranges; 

For none can thee secure 
But One who never changes — 

Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 

The Timber 

CURE thou didst flourish once! and many springs, 
^ Many bright mornings, much dew, many showers. 
Pass’d o’er thy head; many light hearts and wings. 
Which now are dead, lodg’d in thy living bowers. 
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And still a new succession sings and flies ; 

Fresh groves grow up, and their green branches shoot 

Towards, the old and still enduring skies, 

While the low violet thrives at their root. 

But thou beneath the sad and heavy line 

Of death, doth waste all senseless, cold, and dark ; 

Where not so much as dreams of light may shine, 

Nor any thought of greenness, leaf, or bark. 

And yet — ^as if some deep hate and dissent. 

Bred in thy growth betwixt high winds and thee, 

Were still alive — thou dost great storms resent 
Before they come, and know’st how near they be* 

Else all at rest thou liest, and the fierce breath 
Of tempests can no more disturb thy ease ; 

But this thy strange resentment after death 

Means only those who broke — in life — thy peace. 


Friends T)eparted 

'^HEY are all gone into the world of light ! 
^ And I alone sit lingering here; 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 

And my sad thoughts doth clear. 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove. 

Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest 
After the sun’s remove. 
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I see them walking in an air of glory, 

Whose light doth trample on my days : 

My days, which are at best hut dull and hoary, 

Mere glimmering and decays. 

O holy Hopei and high Humility, 

High as the heavens above ! 

These are your walks, and you have show’d them me, 
To kindle my cold love. 

Dear, beauteous Death ! the jewel of the Just, 

Shining nowhere, but in the dark; 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Could man outlook that mark ! 

He that hath found some fledg’d bird’s nest may know, 
At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 

But what fair well or grove he sings in now. 

That is to him unknown* 

And yet as Angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep; 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep. 

If a star were confin’d into a tomb. 

Her captive flames must needs burn there ; 

But when the hand that lock’d her up gives room. 
She’ll shine through all the sphere, 

O Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under Thee I 

Resume Thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty. 
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Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still as they pass : 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill, 

Where I shall need no glass. 


JOHN BUNYAN 

1628-1688 

The Shepherd Bop sings in the 
F'allep (yf Humiliation 

"LJ E that is down needs fear no fall, 

^ He that is low, no pride ; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 

I am content with what I have, 

Little be it or much ; 

A.nd, Lord, contentment still I crave, 

Because Thou savest such. 

Fullness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage : 

Here little, and hereafter bliss, 

Is best from age to age. 
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BALLADS AND SONGS BY UNKNOWNF 
AUTHORS 

Sd7. Thomas the Rhymes' 

^^RUE Thomas lay on Huntlie bank; 

^ A ferlie he spied wi* his e’e; 

And there he saw a ladye bright 

Come riding down by the Eildon Tree. 

Her skirt was o' the grass-green silk, 

Her mantle o’ the velvet fyne ; 

At ilka tett o’ her horse’s mane, 

Hung fifty siller bells and nine. 

True Thomas he pu’d afF his cap, 

And louted low down on his knee : 

^ Hail to thee, Mary, Queen of Heaven ! 

For thy peer on earth could never be.’ 

‘ O no, 0 no, Thomas,’ she said, 

"That name does not belang to me; 

I’m but the Queen o’ fair Elfland, 

That am hither come to visit thee. 

^Harp and carp, Thomas,’ she said; 

‘ Harp and carp along wi’ me ; 

And if ye dare to kiss my lips. 

Sure of your bodie I will be.’ 

ferlie] marvel. tett] tuft, lock. harp and carp3 

and recite (as a minstrel). 
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‘Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

That weird shall never daunten me/ 

Syne he has kiss’d her rosy lips, 

All underneath the Eildon Tree* 

‘Now ye maun go wi’ me,’ she said, 

‘True Thomas, ye maun go wi’ me; 

And ye maun serve me seven years, ■ 

Thro’ weal or woe as may chance to be.’ 

She’s mounted on her milk-white steed, 
She’s ta’en true Thomas up behind; 

And aye, whene’er her bridle rang, 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind. 

O they rade on, and farther on, 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind; 

Until they reach’d a desert wide, 

And living land was left behind. 

‘Light down, light down now, true Thomas, 
And lean your head upon my knee; 

Abide ye there a little space, 

And I will show you ferlies three. 

‘O see ye not yon narrow road, 

So thick beset wi’ thorns and briers ? 

That is the Path of Righteousness, 

Though after it but few inquires. 

‘And see ye not yon braid, braid road, 

That lies across the lily leven ? 

That is the Path of Wickedness, 

Though some call it the Road to Heaven* 
leven] Hawn. 
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^And see ye not yon bonny road 
That winds about the fernie brae? 

That is the Road to fair Elfland, 

Where thou and I this night maun gae. 

^But, Thomas, ye sail hand your tongue, 

Whatever ye may hear or see; 

For speak ye word in Elfyn-land, 

Ye’ll ne’er win back to your ain countrie.’ 

0 they rade on, and farther on, 

And they waded rivers abune the knee; 

And they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 

It was mirk, mirk .night, there was nae starligTit, 
They waded thro’ red blude ,to the knee ; 

For a’ the blude that’s shed on the earth 
Rins through the springs o’ that countrie. 

Syne they came to a garden green. 

And she pu’d an apple frae a tree: 

‘ Take this for thy wages, true Thomas ; 

It will give thee the tongue that can never lee.’ 

^My tongue is my ain,’ true Thomas he said; 

‘ A gudely gift ye wad gie to me ! 

1 neither dought to buy or sell 

At fair or tryst where I might be. 

‘ I dought neither speak to prince or peer, 

Nor ask of grace from fair ladye i ’ — 

‘ Now baud thy peace, Thomas,’ she said, 

‘For as I say, so must it be.’ 
dought] could. 
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He hiii^ gotten a coat t>f the even cloth. 
And a pair o’ shoon of the velvet green; 

And till seven years were gane imd past, 
True Thomas on earth was never setm. 


Sit Tatrkk Spens 

h Ik Smitfig 

T he king sits in Duiifermhiie town 
Drinking the hliidr*red wine; 

K) whare will I get a skrely skipfrr 
To sail this new ship iisine?’ 

0 up and spak an eklrrn knight, 

Sat at the king's right knee; 

Hir Patrick SjHSH is the best n^ilur 
That ever saiftl the mvu* 

Our king has written a braid Inter, 
Ami seal’d it witJi his hand, 

And stmt it to Sir Patrick 
Was walking m\ the stuitcL 

^To Noroway, lo Norowayt 
To Noroway oVr the faeiiij 
The king’s datighter o’ Noriiway. 

*Tb ihoii tiiiict liriiig her lumrd 

The first word ihiil Sir Pairiik read 
Ho lowiii linid Littgh’d tie? 

The nei»t woitl that Sir Ftirick wdl 
The tear Winded hit eV* 

Sfketlf j ikilfttl. 
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‘ O wha is this has done this deed 
And tauld the king o’ me, 

To send us out, at this time o’ year. 

To sail upon the sea? 

^ Be it wind, be it weet, be it hail, be it sleet, 

Our ship must sail the faem ; 

The king’s daughter o’ Noroway, 

’Tis we must fetch her hame.’ 

They hoysed their sails on Monenday niorn 
Wi’ a’ the speed they may; 

They hae landed in Noroway 
Upon a Wodensday. 

II. The Return 

^Mak ready, mak ready, my merry men I 
Our gude ship sails the morn.’ 

‘Now ever alack, my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm. 

‘I saw the new moon late yestreen 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm ; 

And if we gang to sea, master, 

I fear we’ll come to harm.’ 

They hadna sail’d a league, a league, 

A league but barely three. 

When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud,. 
And gurly grew the sea. 

The ankers brak, and the topmast lap, 

It was sic a deadly storm: 

And the waves cam owre the broken ship 
Till a’ her sides were torn, 
lift] sky. lap] sprang. 
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*Go fetch a web the silken daithi 
Another the twine. 

And wap th<‘m irito our shi}fs sitie, 

And let nae the sc^a eorne in/ 

They fetch’d a web </ tite silken claitl), 

Another o’ the twine, 

And they wapp’d them round that p.ude shi|/s hkle 
But still the st*a eanu* in. 

O laith, laith were our gude Scots loids 
To wet their cork-heel*d sIkhiii ; 

But hmg or id the play wan play*ti 
Tht 7 ' wat their hatn aboon, 

Atui mony was the featlier tmi 
That flatter’d on the fkem ; 

And mony was the gude lorifs mtt 
That newr imur cam himne. 

O lang, lang may the ladies sit, 

Wi’ their fans inttt their hatHl, 

Before they see Sir Fatriek SjwiiH 
Come nailing to the strand 1 

Ami lang, lang may the maidens sit 
Wi’ their gowd ktmrs in their hair, 

A-waiting for their ain dear loft?ii! 
h'or them theyl! nie mair* 

I'lalf-owre, half-owre to Aberdoiif, 

’I’lH fifty fathoms deepi 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Sji«i% 

Wi* the Scotn lowli « hin feet f 


m 
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j(Jp. The Lass g/' Lockvyan 

WHA will shoe my bonny foot? 

And wha will glove my hand ? 

And wha will bind my middle jimp 
Wi’ a lang, lang linen band ? 

‘0 wha will kame my yellow hair, 

With a haw bayberry kame? 

And wha will be my babels fatlier 
Till Gregory come hame ? ' 

^ l''hy fatiu'r, he will shoe thy foot, 

'Thy brother will glove thy hand, 

Thy mitlier will bind tliy mkklle jimp 
Wi’ a lang, lang linen batul. 

^Thy sister will kattic thy yellow hair, 

Wi’ a haw bayberry kame; 

The Almiglity will be thy babe’s father 
Till Gn'gory come hame.’ 

^And wha will build a bonny ship, 

And set it on the sea ? 

For I will go to seek my love. 

My ain love Gregory/ 

Up then spak her father dc?ar, 

A wafu’ man was he; 

‘ And 1 will build a bonny ship, 

And set her on the sea* 

jimp] trim, kame] comb* haw bayl^erry] la corruption for 
^ baw Ivor)* * : t^r f»ayl>crry may *« laurcl-wowL 
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^ And I will build ;i bonny 

Anti set her cm the sea, 

And ye sal gae and seek your Icwe, 
Your ain love Gregory,’ 

Then he ’'s gart build a bonny ship, 
Anti set it on the 
Wi^ fouF'-and-twenty mariners, 

To bear ht»r eompny, 

O he ’s gart laiild a bonny ship, 

To sail on the salt mm ; 

'The mast wan o^ the beaten g<dd| 
l'’hf sails t/ eramoitie* 

The sides were a* the gtide smut aik| 
I'he deck o* mottniain pine* 

The anchor f/ the silver slieiie, 
l^hr ropes o* silkm fwims 

She hadna sailM but twemy leagues, 
But twenty leagurs and fliree* 

When she «n wi^ a rank rriwr, 

And '/ his c^cini|wnie* 

*Now are ye Qui^rn of Heaven liiei 
Come to jiardon b * #«r iiol 
()r are ye Mary Magdalaiiet 
Was born at Iledblatii I ^ 

* I*m no the Queen of I leavrii liie, 
Com*? m pifiloii ye your sin, 

Nor am I l^ry Mi^cialarw* 

Wai Ixirn in ilt'diliiiii* 
cramoitie] edmioii* wwri | 
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‘'But Fm the lass of Lochroyan, 

That's sailing on the sea 
To see if I can find my love, 

My ain love Gregory*' 

‘ O see na ye yon bonny bower ? 

Ft 's a' covered owre wi' tin ; 

When thou hast sail'd it round about, 

L.ord Gregory is within.' 

And when she saw the stately tower, 
Shining both clear and bright, 

Whilk stood al>oon the jawing wave, 

Built ou a rock of height, 

Says, * Row the boat, my mariners. 

And bring me to the land, 

For yonder I see my love's castle, 

■ Close by the salt sea strand*' 

She sail'd it round, and sailM it round, 
And loud and lou<i crietl she, 

‘ Now break, now break your fairy charms 
And set my true-love free.' 

She *s ta'en her young son in her arms, 
And to the door she's gane, 

And long she knock'd, and satr she ca'cL 
But answer got she mane. 

*0 open, open, Gregory! 

O openl if ye be within i 
For here's the lass of Lochroyan, 

Come far fra kith and kin. 
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<• O open the door, I *ord Ckcgory ! 

O open arul let nu‘ in ! 

The wind blows lout! anti e;aiii!, Ch’egory, 
The rain drops iVa my ehiiu 

^The shoe is fro/.en to ruy iotit. 

The glove unto my hatui. 

The wet drops fra my yellow Iniir, 

Na hmger dow I Mand.* 

O up then spak his ill miiher, 

--An ill deatls may she di<* ! 

‘ ye’re no the lass of larndiroyaiH 
She^s .for out-owre the »ii. 

‘*Aw:d, awa\ ye i!! woman. 

Ye’re nn eome here for gudi" ; 

Ye’re hut some witrh or wil’ warloek. 

Or mermaid o’ the fhwiL’ 

* I am neither witch nor ml* warliH'k, 

Nor mermaifl o’ the sea, 

But I am Annie of Boehrtiyaiu 
0 optm the iloor to me ! * 

*Gin ye lx* Annie of I^hrtiyan, 

As I trow lh«m binni «hi% 

Now tel! me of s-omr love*t'okriH 
Thai passM \wtTii th«? ami iin*/ 

K') (linni ye mifiil, low (tregory. 

As we sal at the wim*^ 

We ehangftl ilie rings fme oiir (mgmi 
And 1 can shew thee itiinc* 
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^0 yours was gude, and gude enough. 
But ay the best was mine, 

For yours was the gude red gowd, 
But mine the diamond fine. 

‘Yours was the gude red gowd. 

Mine o’ the diamond fine; 

Mine was o’ the purest troth. 

But thine was false within/ 

‘ If ye te the lass of I .ochroyan. 

As T kenna thou he, 

Tell me some mair o’ the love-tokens 
PassM In^tween thee and me/ 

‘ Am! iiinna ye mind, love Oregory ! 

As we sat on the hill. 

Thou twir/d me o’ my maidenlieid, 
Right sair against my will ? 

‘ Now open the door, love (rrcgory ! 

Open the door ! I pray ; 

For thy young son is in my arms. 

And will lx* dead ere day/ 

‘Ye lie, yt? lie, ye ill tvonian, 

So loud I hear ye lie; 

Fi)r Annie of the I^chroyan 
Is far out-owre the sea/ 

Fair Annie turn’d her round about: 

‘ Weel, sine that it be »ae, 

May ne’er woman that has borne a mm 
Mat* a heart me fu’ o’ wae I 
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‘^Tak down, tak down that iBast u gowd, 
Set up a mast of tm*; 

It disna bect>m<* a forsaken lady 
To sail sac royallicd 

When the eoek had crawn, and the day did 
And the sun bc'gau to ptTp, 

Up then raise la^rd < Gregory, 

And sair, sair did he weep, 

^ O I hae iireamM a dreaiiu iintheis 
I wish it may bring ginni I 

That the lx)nny lass of LtMihroyari 
At nty hcnver wimlow ntticxi. 

*0 I hiie ilniiiidtl a dreMin, niiiher, 

The thoufjn o*t gars me greet ! 

That fair Annie of Loehroyaii 
Lay deuit at my lied-fertd 

Ulin it W for Annie of Loehrt^yaii 
'That ye imik a* this mane* 

She stcKul last nighi at ytuir iKnver-diior, 

But I hae sew tu*r hiinie/ 

' O wae ktiiile ye, ill wcmwn, 

An ill death iiniy ye dir I 

Unit watina ojuni ili«* dwr yourM’II 
Nor yet wad waken m\^ 

0 kUs gane down tci ynii slirirr^^’idei 
As fast as he could dw, 

And there he mw fair Annie*! Mrk 

A rowing ciitre ilit 
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0 he’s gane up yon high, high hill — 

I wat he gaed wi’ sorrow— 

All' in a den spied nine arm’d men, 
r the dowie houms o’ Yarrow. 

‘ O are ye come to drink the wine, 

As ye hae doon before, 

Or are ye come to wield the braiHi, 

On the dowie banks o’ Yarrow^’ 

* I am no come to drink tlie wine, 

As I iiae don l>efore, C), 

Blit I am come to wield the brand. 

On the dowie houms o’ Yarrow.’ 

Idiur he hurt, an’ five he slew, 

On die dowie houms o’ Yarrow, 

d'ill tiiat stubborn knight came him behunh 
An’ ran his body thorrow. 

‘Crae hame, gae hame, good brother Jofiru 
An’ tell your sister Sanih 

To come an’ lift her nolvle lord. 

Who's sleepin’ sound on Yarrow.’ 

^ Yestreen 1 dream’d a dolefu* dream ; 
i ken’d there wad be sorrow; 

1 dream’d 1 pu’d the heather gn^en. 

On the dowie banks o’ Yarrow,’ 

Klu* gaed up yon high, high hill— 

I wat she gaed wi’ sorrow-— 

An’ in a den spied nine deatl men, 

On the dowie houms o’ Yarrow, 
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She kiss’d his cheek, she kamed his hair, 

As oft she did before, O ; 

She drank the red blood frae him ran, 

On the dowie bourns o’ Yarrow. 

^O baud your tongue, my douchter dear, 

For what needs a’ this sorrow? 

ril wed you on a better lord 
Than him you lost on Yarrow.’ 

‘O baud your tongue, my father dear, 

An’ dinna grieve your Sarah ; 

A better lord was never born 
Than him I lost on Yarrow. 

‘Tak hame your ousen, tak hame your kye, 
For they hae bred our sorrow; 

I wiss that they had a’ gane mad 
Whan they cam first to Yarrow.’ 

^7i. Clerk Saunders 

/^LERK SAUNDERS and may Margaret 
Walk’d owre yon garden green ; 

And deep and heavy was the love 
That fell thir twa between. 

‘ A bed, a bed,’ Clerk Saunders said, 

‘A bed for you and me ! ’ 

‘Fye na, fye na,’ said may Margaret, 

‘ Till anes we married he I ’ 

^Then I’ll take the sword frae my scabbard 
And slowly lift the pin; 

And you may swear, and save your aith, 

Ye ne’er let Clerk Saunders in. 
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^Take you a napkin in your hand, 

And tie up baith your bonnie e’en, 

And you may swear, and save your aith. 

Ye saw me na since late yestreen/ 

It was about the midnight hour, 

When they asleep were laid, 

When in and came her seven brothers, 

Wi’ torches burning red : 

When in and came her seven brothers, 

Wi’ torches burning bright ; 

They said, ‘We hae but one sister, 

And behold her lying with a knight ’ 

Then out and spake the first o’ them, 

‘I bear the sword shall gar him die.’ 

And out and spake the second o’ them, 

‘His father has nae mair but he.’ 

And out and spake the third o’ them, 

‘I wot that they are lovers dear.’ 

And out and spake the fourth o’ them, 
‘They hae been in love this mony a year/ 

Then out and spake the fifth o’ them, 

‘ It were great sin true love to twain.’ 

And out and spake the sixth o’ them, 

‘ It were shame to slay a sleeping man.’ 

Then up and gat the seventh o’ them, 

And never a word spake he 5 

But he has striped his bright brown brand 
Out through Clerk Saunders’ fair bodye. 

striped] thrust 
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Clerk Saunders he started, and Margaret •-he turnhi 
Into his arms as asleep she lay ; 

And sad and silent was the night 
That was atween thir twae. 

And they lay still and sleepic sound 
Until the day N'gan to daw'; 

And kindly she to him tiid sa\, 

*It is time, true love, you \u*re au ih‘ 

But he lay still, and skrpit sound. 

Albeit the sun began to sheen; 

She look'd atween her ami the wah 
And dull and drowsie were his eVn, 

Then in and came her father dear ; 

Said, *Let a' your memrning bn 

ril carry the dead corse to the cla). 

And ni come back and comfort tliee.' 

‘Comfort weel your seven 
For comforud I will never ; 

I ween 'twas neither knave nor !oiin 
Was in the bower last night wt* nh\* 

The clinking bell g»d through the town, 

To carry the dead corte to the rliy ; 

And Clerk Saunders simdi m may Maripieib wiiultHU 
I wot, an hour before die tlajs 

‘ Are ye sleeping, Marg^ntt ? * tr wy*!, 

*Or are ye waking pref^nilie? 

Give me my ftith icd troth 
I wot, true love, I gted to ihee.’ 
star* #if 
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^Your faith and troth ye sail never get, 

Nor our true love sail never twin, 

Until ye come within my bower, 

And kiss me cheik and chin/ 

‘My mouth it is full cold, MargVet; 

It has the smell, now, of the ground; 

And if I kiss thy comely nmuth, 

Thy days of life will not be kng* 

*0 cocks are crowing a merry midnight; 

I wot the wild fowls are boding day; 

Give me my fiith and troth again, 

And let me fare me on my way/ 

‘Thy faith and troth thou sallna get, 

And our true love sal! never twin, 

I'^ntil ye tell what conu*s women, 

1 wot, who die in strong traivelling ? ^ 

‘Their beds are made in the heavens, high, 
Down at the foot of our good Lord’s knee, 
Weel set about wi’ gillyllowers; 

1 wot, sweet com|«ny for to see. 

‘O cocks are crowing a merry midnight; 

I wot the wild fowls are boding day; 

The psalms of heaven will be simg, 

And 1, ere now, will l» mm*d away/ 

Then she has tAen a c.rystal wand, 

And she has stroktn her troth thereon; 

She has given it him out at the shotr window, 
Wi’ mony a sad sigh and heavy groan, 
iwlri] pm in two. 
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thank ye, Margaret; i thank }'t% Marg' 
And ay 1 thank ye heartilie ; 

Gin ever the (iciui conn* for the qnit k. 

Be sure, Marp/ret, FII ct>nie fnt tlea’F 

It’s hosen and sluam, and guun aln!a% 

She eliinbM tiu' wall, atul foIluwM hinu 

Until she came to thf i^reen 

And there slu* lo^^t flu* sigln luni. 

Us there ony n»H« at ytuir JuMih 
Is there ony roiim at ytiur fen ? 

Or ony room at your side, 

Where fain, fain, I wad strep U 

‘There’s nae room at tny heath Mdig'rer, 
There’s nar toom at my fm ; 

My IxhJ it is fti’ lowly tunn 
Ainang the hungry worms I Hicr|^ 

‘Cauld mould is my covering um%. 

But and my wiiidiog-Hlieei | 

I’he dew it falls lute ummi down 
Thao my resti«|»»ji!ata' i% werL 

‘But plait a wanJ if Ixmiiy li$rk| 

And lay it on niy hrnwi 

And shed i rtw tifwfi loy 
Atn! wifih my miiI g«dlc imC 

Then up and. ciw iw f«i ewi, 

And up and «w pray .i 

*’Tis tkm, ’tix dfiir, my dear Mirg’crt* 
That you weie g«dtig away* 
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^And fair Margaret, and rare Marg’ret, 
And Marg’ret o’ veritie, 

Gin e’er ye love another man, 

Ne’er love him as ye did me.’ 


372 . Fair Annie 

'^HE reivers they stole Fair Annie, 

As she walk’d by the sea ; 

But a noble knight was her ransom soon, 
Wi’ gowd and white mohie. 

She bided in strangers’ land wi’ him. 
And none knew whence she cam ; 

She lived in the castle wi’ her love, 

But never told her name. 

^ It ’5 narrow, narrow, mak your bed, 
And learn to lie your lane ; 

For I’m gaun owre the sea, Fair Annie, 
A braw Bride to bring hame. 

Wi’ her I will get gowd and gear, 

Wi’ you I ne’er gat nane. 

^But wha will bake my bridal bread. 

Or brew my bridal ale? 

And wha will welcome my bright Bride, 
That I bring owre the dale ? ’ 

" It ’s I will bake your bridal bread, 

And brew your bridal ale ; 

And I will welcome your bright Bride, 
That you bring owre the dale.’ 
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‘But she that welcomes my bright; Briii 
Maun gang like maiden fair; 

She maun lace on her rolxf sae jimp. 
And comely braid her i'lair, 

‘Bind up, bind up your yello^w hair. 

And tie it on your neck ; 

And see you look as maiilen-Iilo* 

As the day that first we mi*^" 

‘0 how can I gang maulen-lik^'. 

When maiden I am nane ? 

Have I not Imrne sons to 
And am wt' child again ? 

‘1*11 put cooks into my kifclnuu 
And stewartls in my hall. 

And Fll haw bakers for my bread, 

And brewers for my ale ; 

But youYe to weltaime my briglif Hr id % 

^ That 1 bring owre the dalf%’ 

Three months am! a day were amt 
Fair Annie she gat word 
That her Io¥e*i #iip was come k*it, 
Wi* his bright fmmg Briilt* alwctfd. 

She^s ta%!Ei htr yoiiiig »in in Iwr iiriii^ 

Anither in her ll•flti § 

And she^ii pile up to the higli€»i »w«r 

Looki over ten i«d liitd* 
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“Come doun, come doun, my mother dear, 
Come afF the castle waU 
I fear if langer ye sund there, 

Ye’ll let yoursell doun fa’’.’ 


She’s ta’en a cake o’ the best bread, 

A stoup o’ the best wine, 

And a’ the keys upon her arm, 

And to the yett is gane- 

“ O ye’re welcome hame, my ain gude lord, 
To your castles and your towers; 

Ye’re welcome hame, my ain gude lord, 

'Fo your ha’s, hut and, your lK)wers, 

And welcome to your Iiamt\ fair lady I 
For a’ that’s here is yours/ 

‘ O whatna lady ’s that, my lord, 

I’hat welcomes you and me? 

C»in 1 be lang about this place, 

Her friend I mean to be/ 

F«iir Annie served the lang tables 
Wi’ the white bread and tiu' wine ; 
but ay she drank the wan water 

I’o keep her colour fine. 

Ami she gaed hf the first table, 

And smiled upon them ;/ ; 

But ere she reach’d the seconti table, 

'i’he tears l>egan to fa’t 

ytlt] gale. 
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She took a napkin lang and white, 

And hung it on a pin; 

It was to wip away the tears^ 

As she gaed out and in* 

When bells were rung and mass was sung, 

And a* nuen bound for i>f-d, 

The bridegr(K>rn an<! the bonny Bride 
In ae chainlK^r were laid. 

Fair Annie t;den a harp in her lianti 
To harp tliir twa asleep; 

But ay, as she harpit anti she sang, 

Fu’ sairly diti ^he werjn 

‘ 0 gin my sons wt*re seven rat-s 
Rinnitd on the cmIv wa\ 

And I mysell a grtvit |;rey eat, 

I soon wad worry them ;d! 

^0 gin my sons \v«*re seven hare?*, 

Rinnin’ owre yon lily lea. 

And I tnyst‘11 a gtiod greyhownd, 

Soon worried they shoiiltl ! * 

Then out and spk ilie bonny yciwng Bridt, 

1 n bride-bed whtri* the fay s 
^That^s like my sister Annie,* ^lie 

^ Wha is it ciotli iin| ind play ? 

'^ni put on my goivii,* said i|it Brid 

‘ And my ihoei «iy fet i 
I will see whi d.oA tie tadli tiig, 

And whit Is it girt her gwi. 
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‘What ails you, what ails you, my housekeeper, 
That ye mak sic a mane? 

Has ony wine-barrel cast its girds, 

Or is a’ your white bread gane?^ 

‘It isna because my wine is spilt, 

Or that my white bread gane; 

But because Fve lost my true love’s love, 

And he’s wed to anither ane.’ 

‘Noo tell me wha was your father?’ she says, 
* Noo tell me wha was your mother ? 

And had ye ony sister?’ she says, 

‘ And had ye ever a brother ? ’ 

‘ The Ear! of Wemyss was my father, 

The Countess of Wemyss my mother. 

Young Elinor she was my sister dear, 

And Lord John he was my brother^ 

‘If the Earl of Wemyss was your fitther, 

I wot sue was he mine | 

And it’s 0 my sister Annie ! 

Your love yc sallna tyne, 

‘Tak your husband, my sister dear i 
You ne’er were wrang’d for me, 

Beyond a kiss o’ his merry mouth 
As we cam owre the mL 

‘Seven ships^ loaded week 
Cam owre the set wi* me; 

Ane o’ them will mk mt hame, 

And six FII gie to theeJ 

tyne] loie, 
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J / J , /u/ ItMP AV 1/ */ 

^TyTIiy )'uiir br^fiii s.n* limp wi* lthiiii% 

iu!u4«l» b^lwtcrd ? 

Why <i<HM yomr hrawf drop ui* liluilr. 

Ami why shI gatig \«% O:' 

^ () I har kilIM iiiy luu-k *^40 i»wdf\ 
hilihvf^ fititlirr ; 

O I liar ki!!\f iiiy haw'k »i4r 

And I had fitir nnitr biit hr, 0/ 

*Yiiiir hawk% lilinlr wa^ rirfrr rrth 
I'IdwMid* Ktlwani ; 

Yauf liawkV liliitir wm tirtrr %4r rril, 

My diMr HOff, I irll ||irf:% C)d 

H) 1 bar kilt*it iliy frtbraafi %tml* 

Mithrr* iiiiilirr i 

O I liar kilfd iwv inl-itMti ^^iiYdi 

'rittl rrnt Yir f«f 4ii»l tfrr% Cb* 

‘ Your %\m aiild, and yr li#r gi#i iniair, 

Edwaidi Bdwatti 1 

Yiiyr wa% mlit Mnd yr hir gcii wyir 1 
8ct«i^ fitJitr diifc ft drte, C}»* 

H) 1 ||j» ytrd itiv lailiff drar, 

Mitiwr, Bittl»f I 

0 I hir lilf\I itiy t^ilirr drir. 

Alii* att«l mm ii iw* tl ! * 


diilf yr ilrtrp J gfl«f fm ^ilirt, 
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^And whatten penance will ye dree for that, 

Edward, Edward ? 

Whatten penance will ye dree for that? 

My dear son, now tell me, 0/ 
set my feet in yonder boat, 

Mither, mither; 

ril set my feet in yonder boat, 

And ril fore over the sea, 0/ 

* And what will ye do wi’ your towYs and ycmr ha’, 
Edward, Edward ? 

And what will ye do wf your towYs and your ha’, 
That were sae fair to sec, O?’ 

<^ril let them stand till they doun fa’, 

Mither, mither; 

TH let them stand till they doim fa’, 

I'or here never mair maun I l>t% Of 

^ And what will ye leave to your bairns and your wife, 
bidward, Edward ? 

And what will ye leave to your Imrm anil your wife, 
When ye gang owre the sea, O ? ’ 

^ The warlii\s room : let thtan beg through lite, 
Mither, mither ; 

The warld’s r<K)m : let thtan beg through life ; 

For them never mm will I Hoe, Of 


^ And what will ye leave to your mn mither ilcar, 
Edward, Edward I 

And what will ye leave to your ain mither dear, 
My dear son, now tell me, O ? ’ 
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^ TIu* ciifM* of* hfll tV»it‘ me Kill j'.c* b*,!!", 

MtthtTi iuiiht’r; 

The curne of hell fr.ie me -*.*11 ye Immi ; 
Sie coiiiL^ef^ yv |»,oe to me, O!' 


f. Eihf^i H (ErJmi 

I T fell atmur the M.ofiiima •* 

When fill* wiihI hle\^ «-iiiill .iitsf eanIJ, 
iBaid iMioiii td Ctordiwi lo hi-. m»*iu 
HVe iiiaiin di*nv u* 4 Ii4u!»!. 

<• And wliai 4 hfiyld » 4 d! ue dmw to, 

My meif\ turn 4iid im* ; 

We will it^e fit ilir iioie^s ?iie fiOil* « 
l\i MV iImI Ikif 

I’he Liiiy 110 tin r.role w d, 

Beheltl laitli dale ami down; 

Tliere efie of 4 lii»! of iiiei'i 

lam ftdiiif, flir'- omn, 

K) MV yr fiou toy iiieti) men 4'* 

0 mt yr not wiml I %er ? 

Methitik% I w a «f' iiirii ; 

! marvel wlu tliry 

She %mi\l It had Im hurly liif.l^ 

Ah lie % 4*11 rilling liatiie ; 

It mm iir iraiior, ImIikiii o* Ctcif4t#ii* 

WIta rffk\t nae »ifi fioi ^Ittiiir, 
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She had nae sooner buskit her sell, 

And putten on her gown. 

But Edom o’ Gordon an’ his men 
Were round about the town. 

They had nae sooner supper set, 

Nae sooner said the grace, 

But Edom o’ Gordon an’ his men 
Were lighted about the place. 

The lady ran up to her tower-head, 

Sae fast as she could hie, 

To see if by her fair speeches 
She could wi’ him agree. 

‘ Come doun to me, ye lady gay, 

Come doun, come doun to me ; 

This night sail ye lig within mine arms. 
To-morrow my bride sail be.’ 

‘ I winna come down, ye fals Gordon, 

I winna c6me down to thee ; 

I winna forsake my ain dear lord, 

That is sae far frae me.’ 

‘Gie owre your house, ye lady fair, 

Gie owre your house to me; 

Or I sail brenn yoursel therein, 

But and your babies three.’ 

winna gie owre, ye fals Gordon, 

To nae sic traitor as yee; 

And if ye brenn my ain dear babes, 

My lord sail mak ye dree. ' ■ 

huskit] attired. 
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^Now reach my pistol, Glaud, my man, 
And charge ye weel my gun ; 

For, but an I pierce that bluidy butcher. 
My babes, we been undone ! ’ 

She stood upon Fer castle wa’, 

And let twa bullets flee : 

She miss’d that bluidy butcher’s heart, 

And only razed his knee. 

‘ Set fire to the house ! ’ quo’ fals Gordon, 
All wud wi’ dule and ire : 

‘Fals lady, ye sail rue this deid 
As ye brenn in the fire I ’ 

Wae worth, wae worth ye, Jock, my man! 
I paid ye weel your fee; ^ 

Why pu’ ye out the grund-wa’ stane, 

Lets in the reek to me ? 

‘ And e’en wae worth ye, Jock, my man ! 

I paid ye weel your hire; 

Why pu’ ye out the grund-wa’ stane, 

To me lets in the fire?’ 

‘Ye paid me weel my hire, ladye, 

Ye paid me weel my fee : 

But now Fm Edom o’ Gordon’s man — 
Maun either do or die.’ 

O then bespake her little son, 

Sat on the nurse’s knee: 

Says, ' ‘ Mither dear, gie owre this house, 
For the reek it smithers me.’ 

4CQ 


wud] mad. grund-wa’] ground-wall. 
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‘'I wad gie a’ my gowd, my bairoj 
Sae wad I id my fee, 

For ae blast o’" the western wind, 

To blaw the reek frae thee; 

O then hespakt^ her dtK'hter ilear 
She was haith jimp and sma’: 

‘0 row me in a pair o* shcet<. 

And tow me owre the wa' 1 ’ 

They rowM her in a pair o’ sheets, 

And tow’d !w?r owre the waU 
But on the point o’ Grmion’s *^|K‘ar 
She gat a dt*udly fa\ 

0 bonnie, bonnie was her mciiitli, 

And cljerry were her clunks, 

And clear, clear was her yellow Iiair, 

Whereon the red bkHul dreips. 

Then wi’ his spear he turidd her owre; 

0 gin her face was wane ! 

He said, ‘Ye are the first tha? e’er 

1 wish’d alive againd 

He turn’d ht*r owre and owre again ; 

0 gin Ikt skin was white ! 

^ 1 might hae spared that lumnie fai'e 
To hae bt*en stmie maids deliglif, 

‘Busk anti hcniii, my merry iiirn ;d, 

For ill dooms I iio giies«; 

1 canna hmk in that Imtiriie fare 
As it lies on the grasn.’ 

jimii] demk-r, turn* itiw] ndl, wrifs IliiA »«1 l»ii] 
tdin tip imtl prepare lo go, 
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MVha looks to frints, luy iiKistrr dear. 

It Y frrks will (dlknv thorn ; 

Let it ueVr i>o said that luioni o* 1 Gordon 
Was tlaunU’d by a daiiM*/ 

But when the lady s.*vv the 11 o* 

Come Handng ywre her head, 

Site wept, atul ki>Wd her ehihiren *^4111, 
Kays, OlairoH, we bvn hut deaf/ 

^rhf' Cfordon then hi- bugle lilev*, 

Attd ’^aid, W\\v.ik aw a*! 

'rtiiH hensHO o* the ICkIoh a* In a flaliie | 

I haiihl it tiiiir la ipd/ 

Aiiit fids way Itiokh IvH Ym dear hml, 

A*“ he ram owre the lea; 

He S4W his rasile / in a hme, 

Ah far as he eotdd M-r, 

I'hen sair, <) sair, Im iiibd iiii^g4U% 

Amt iill Im IwMit was irar; 

* Ftif on, jmt org my mrm 

K.ie fast as je % 4 n tyie, 

‘ Ihii on, {mt r«n my wigtiiy men, 

K»ir tksi as yr can tirir ! 

Inir fir tfiaiV liiiidimist id the ilir.ing 
Ka!! irVr get |*o?^! o' turd 

Him tlicf ivnlr, aIuI Mimr ilew tail* 

OtiMiwrr ilir graws ii«l ; 

llig #rr ihr foiwime could Urdu mi, 
liiiith Imif atid lat^ k«it* 

fiwii'l ill |«wr| iitii'iir | 

m* 
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And after the Gordon he is gane, 

Sae fast as he might drie ; • 

And soon f the Gordon’s foul heart’s blude 
He’s wroken his dear ladye. 

The §lueen’s Marie 

TyTARIE HAMILTON’S to the kirk gane, 

XVX ribbons in her hair; 

The King thought mair o’ Marie Hamilton 
Than ony that were there. 

Marie Hamilton’s to the kirk gane 
Wi’ ribbons on her breast ; 

The King thought mair o’ Marie Hamilton 
Than he listen’d to the priest. 

Marie Hamilton’s to the kirk gane, 

Wi’ gloves upon her hands; 

The King thought mair o’ Marie . Hamilton 
Than the Queen and a’ her lands. 

She hadna been about the King’s court 
A month, but barely one, 

Till she was beloved by a’ the King’s court 
• And the King the only man. 

She hadna been about the King’s court 
A month, but barely three. 

Till frae the King’s court Marie Hamilton, 
Marie Hamilton durstna be. 

wroken] avenged. 
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The King is to the Abbey gane, 

To pu’ the Abbey tree. 

To scale the babe frae Marie’s heart ; 

But the thing it wadna be. 

O she has row’d it in her apron, 

And set it on the sea— - 
‘Gae sink ye or swim ye, bonny babe, 

Ye’se get nae mair o’ me.’ 

Word is to the kitchen gane, 

And word is to the ha’. 

And word is to the noble room 
Amang the ladies a’, 

That Marie Hamilton ’s brought to bed. 

And the bonny babe’s miss’d and awa’. 

Scarcely had she lain down again, 

And scarcely fa’en asleep, 

When up and started our gude Queen 
Just at her bed-feet; 

Saying — Marie Hamilton, where ’s your babe ? 
For I am sure I heard it greet.’ 

‘ O no, O no, my noble Queen ! 

Think no sic thing to be; 

’Twas but a stitch into my side, 

And sair it troubles me ! ’ 

♦ ^ Get up, get up, Marie Hamilton : 

Get up and follow me ; 

For I am going to Edinburgh town, 

A rich wedding for to see.’ 

row’d] rolled, wrapped. greet] cry. 
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O slowly, slowly rase she ii|i, 

And slowly put she on ; 

And slowly rade she out tiie way 
Wi^ mony a weary groan,. 

The Queen was clad in scarlt^t, 

Her merry maids all in |*r(‘en ; 

And every town that they cam to, 

They took Marie for tin* Que«m. 

^ Ride hooly, hooly, gentlenieiu 
Ride hooly now wi^ me ! 

For never, 1 am sure, a \vt*arier biird 
Rade in your companle/ - - 

But little wist Marie Hamilitui, 

When she rade on the brown. 

That she was gaen to Kdtnbmgh towiu 

And a’ to be put d<wm 

*Why wet»p ye so, ye burgess wi^'e^s 
Why look ye so on me ? 

0 I am going to Edinburgh town, 

A rich wedtiing to see/ 

When she gaed up the toll>ooth stairs. 
The corks frae her hwls did flee; 
And lung or cVr she cant iiown again, 
She was condemri’tl to iiir. 

When she cam to the Netherbwv 
She laiigh\i loud kughiiMS* three ; 

But whim sihe rame to the gallows tmi 
I’he tesirs blintkti her eV, 

looly] geally. 
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^Yestreen the ytuTri had lour Maries, 

'rhi' nij^ht she’ll hae hut three ; 

There mi% Marie Keatorn attti Marie Bratoii, 
AihI Marie Carinlehaeh ami me* 

H) ofu'n have I dr«*ssM my Qiieeii 
Autl put U|Htu ht’r hair ; 

But oow Tve f/ittefi for my reward 
'The ivdlews ta W my ^hare* 

* ( hfen have I 4re^»N*il my yuei'ii 

Ami offerii luaih* h«'r b*tl ; 

But now Bve gotfeii for my reward 
The f, allown free tu ireaih 

M eharge* ye ath ye iiyiiorM, 

Wtieii ye sail owie fhr taem, 
l,e! oeifhrr my f.itlirt iioi motlin pet Vrftf 
Hu? itwr Tni eoiihiig haine* 

* 1 eliarge ye .ill, yr 

'Bhal nail lifimi llie -ea^ 

I'liaf iiiy taihri mir iiiothei aii 

Tip" 4o|Bn ileatfi i*lu to dir* 

if my fatlirr iwnlier got wfi| 

Arid my Isciltl breiArnt ihrer. 

Cl fuirkle wml b" fir ginlr red !diide 
Thin day wa-1 tr for me! 

‘II little did iiiy itiiiilier Itii-i 

I’lw iky iht met 

llie larat*i I wm t» triftl in 
Or the draili 1 to diel 
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j/tfl Binmrie 

'^HERE were twa sisters sat in ii iM'rur; 

Biftnork^ 0 Blnmm / 

There cam a knight to Ik- flirir 
By the homiie milhhmu Biminrir, 

He courted the eldt^st with glove and 
But he Io^*ed the youngest ahune a thing. 

The eldest she was vex^d sair. 

And sidr cmvied her sistit fair. 

Upon a morning fair and i-lear. 

She cried u|)on her sistt-r iiear: 

‘0 sister, sister, tak my hand* 

And let's go down to tht* riviT^straiuL' 

She^i taVn her by the lily hand, 

And leit her down to the rtver-strami 

The youngest stood ujKm a stmt?, 

The eldest cam and pushVi her in. 

‘ 0 sister, sister, reach your hand ! 

And ye sail Ik! heir half my land .* 

H) sister, reach me hut your gbnr ’ 

And sweet William sill Ik- your luu'd 

Sometimes she sank, someiimr*^ 4w %ykM%h 
Until she cam to the miller^ tlaiti. 

Out then cam the milier^fi sun, 

And saw the fair maid soumtiiiis' in, 

*0 father, fatlier, draw your dam! 

There’s either a mermaid or j mitk*whiit %mm.* 
sottmmln*] «wimtnin|j. 
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The nhller hasted aiid drew hi'S tJaii), 

Aih! there !ie ftaind a drowii^i wumhi'K* 

Yoti eouUo.i see her niithtle nma*, 
i Irr gtnvden fjidh* was sae hraw* 

Yiai etnildna M*e her lily feeii 
I ler guwdert trir)|‘e^ weti' '^ai* ifer|J. 

All aiiw«g her yellinv h.dr 
A string 1 / |M‘4rh‘ was fwt*»feii i.ire. 

Yiiii emddiia see lier fitigers siiwY 
Wi* diarmniil rings they wrrr riwrrM /* 

Aful hy there ,1 harjrr line, 

That hiirjiit fi* the littg at difir, 

AihI when lir hmkM that laity «*ii, 
lie sighM and made a heavy tiiiiafi* 

llf*\ nmdr a liaig <*t’ her hiea^.iduise, 
V¥l»e< ^i^ynd wad iiielt g Ipmi? nf ‘-fatie. 

Ile’^s |gV« three links id her yellow liaiff 
And wi^ thrill »trwig lii*i harp mr rafr* 

Hr weiii into lier filhrr*i liill, 

Atal there w»»'i llie iSMitihleil alh 

I ir laid lii« iwip tijnm a mtitin 
And ffitraighi if lirgan i«i plif hj lanr* 

* 0 yttwi^r 4ts iiw fgihtfi ihe King* 

And yiipdrr '4f-, tiwlNfr* tlir yiirrtii 
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^ And yonder stands my brother Hugh, 

And by him my William, sweet and true/ 

But the last tune that the harp play’d then — • 
Binnorie^ 0 Binnorle! 

Was, ^ Woe to my sister, false Helen ! ’ 

By the honnie mtlldams o' Binnorie. 


S77, The Bomiie House Airlie 

TT fell on a day, and a bonnie simmer day, 

^ When green grew aits and barley, 

That there fell out a great dispute 
Between Argyll and Airlie. 

Argyll has raised an hunder men, 

An hunder harness’d rarely, 

And he’s awa’ by the back of Dunkell, 

To plunder the castle of Airlie. 

Lady Ogilvie looks o’er her bower-window, 

And O but she looks warely i 
And there she spied the great Argyll, 

Cpme to plunder the bonnie house of Airlie. 

‘Come down, come down, my Lady Ogilvie, 

Come down and kiss me fairly ; ’ 

‘O I 'vvinna kiss the fause Argyll, 

If he shouldna leave a standing stane in Airlie/ 

He hath taken her by the left shoulder, 

Says, ‘ Dame, where lies thy dowry ? ’ 

‘0 it ’s east and west yon wan water side, 

And it’s down by the banks of the Ajdie/ 
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They luv it up, they hue souglit it dmyn, 

'Fhey hae sdupjit it niaist st*verrly, 

'rill they faiul it iii ihe fair plym-tree 

'i‘hat chines on thv hiiwliiig-gioen i>f' Airlitv 

lie hath takrii Imu' hy the ithddh* w Hiiwlh 
AtuI C) hut ^-lie gni swirly I 
Arui Itiiti her down hy the In^oiie fnirn-dde, 

I’ll! ilwy piutsdeiM the ranlk* ot Ail lie* 

A of my gude !ord war here lfii% iii|’hh 
Ah he K wit it Kiitg C'liarlir, 

Nrithei you, tmr oiiy iiher HetitliHlt Itird, 

Diiim avcHV to the pfymlerinn «f Airlir, 

*Cof iity gucfe loid wai mm at 
As he with Ills kifig,^ 

There tlyrni we a i aiti|4irH in a' Aipylt 
Set lit on Airlie grertu 

'‘l\m iKitwie HiiiiH 1 It 4 i.^r Hnrnr liwo 
The elrvewli fiek^r ^'.iw hi^ daildv ; 

Blit I had att tiiaii, 

IM gie thetti / lo Ckirlie ! ^ 


7i. 7^Se !f7fr if (/drr\^' 

'yHI*:KE lifwl 4 mlh m VMwt\ w4l* 
^ Awl A w«4tihf wife wm ihci 
Shr had ihwr %mm aiml §«»% 

Ami wii iltriii iiTr thr tta* 
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They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely ane, 

When word came to the carline ui^e 
That her three sons were gaiie. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely three. 

When word came to the carline uite 
That her sons shehi never 

M wish the wind may ne\er eea-r. 

Nor fashes in the fUnni, 

Till my three sons ctnne haiue to me. 

In earthly flesh and blood ! * 

It fell abcmf the Martinmas, 

When nights are lang ami mirk, 

The carline wife^s three soim came Iiame, 
And their hats were d th«» birk. 

It neither grew in syke nor ditchi 
Nor yet in ony sheugh; 

But at the gaO*s o^ Paradist^ 

That birk grew fair enetigln 

VBlow up the fire, my maiden^! 

Bring water frt)r.i the well ! 

For iC my house shall feasi this 
Hince my thrm? sons are well/ 

And she has maife to them a M, 

She*B made it large am! widm 

ilfui she*» t%\m her mantle her almmi. 

Sat down at the W»idc. 

trouhlm »ykc] iiiimh. ihriii*li} iftn^k 
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Up then crew the red, red cock. 

And up und cn^w the gray ; 

'The eldest to the ytamgest saiil. 
time we were away/ 

'Fite i’oek he hadna erawM hut once, 

Aiui elapj/d hh wings at a\ 

When the youngest tc^ the eldest said, 

‘ Brother, we mtist awah 

*llie c<H‘k ilofh er.iw, the day doth daw, 
d'he chaiitieriiF wotio doth elitdi* t 
illn we Ih* missM emt cF our plarr, 

A. sair |iaifi we maun bide*^ 

Ude still* tie Mill tint a liitir wee wliile, 

I oV still hilt it' we may | 

Chn iiiy mother shonltl miss tis whrii sin* wake*s 
»She*!l go mad eie it In* day/ 

‘ lAre ye wrrl, iiiy mother deal ! 

h‘arewr»*I to h4irn anil byre ! 

Aih! hire ye wrri, tiomiy 

I'hat kindles tiiy iiimheTs lire ! * 


j7|;, 7 'Sf Mavms 


'wrir tiitre wens wit on 4 tw, 
^ 'Fhry mm* as black m tliry iihglit !»• ' 

l*br nm tif ilietii itt hi«i iiiiken 
‘Wliert yiitl w# till? lifetU 


jfS, elwiifiriif/j fittlliiu. 


intkf] iiiiir. 
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‘Down in yonder greene field 

There lies a knight slain under his shield; 

‘ His hounds they lie down at his feet. 

So well they can their master keep; 

‘His hawks they flie so eagerly, 

There 's no fowl dare come hini nigh.^ 

Down there comes a fallow doe 
As great with young as she might goe. • 

She lift up his bloudy head 

And kist his wounds that were so red. 

She gat him up upon her back 
And carried him to earthen lake. 

She buried him before the prime, 

She was dead herself ere evensong time. 

God send every gentleman 

Such hounds, such hawks, and such a leman. 


3^0. The 7 'wa Corhies 

(SCOTTISH version) 

A S I was walking all alane 

I heard twa corbies making a mane: 
The tane unto the tither did say, 

‘ Whar sail we gang and dine the day ? ’ 

corbies] ravens. 
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— In k^hint ynn mild fail ^iyke 
I wot thoro lirs a nrw-sbin knight ; 

And naolKMiy kon^ tlnit he lien 

But hiH hawk, his hound, and Ids huly fair, 

‘■ilis hound is tti the hunting ganr, 

His hawk to f'eteh the wild-fowl Iwnie, 

Hin kuly \ ta'rn ariitlier 

Ho wt* may inak our dinner sweei. 

^ Ye'll sk rm his while haiiM.^«h4{ie, 

AtstI ril pike oiif Ills kinny blue r'ni : 

Wi^ iie h^ck td his giiwilen liait 

Well fheek our nest when ii growi Imre, 

* Mi«iy a <me tor liiii* inak^ 

But lume nal! hm whar he b iv*ije; 

OVr hi^ while luiirs when ilirv ..le liarr, 
llie wind sal! tiliw foi evrriiiaitd 


jA'/. j'J /..yir-fi'ittf '/)hg^e 

ar riigliie, thi§ iif fii|lile, 

* ~ivfvrj ami *i/Jr, 

fnrr iiriil tlrrl itid eandlr-ligtilr, 
rmdm 1% jfiii/r* 

When flifei Iriifit Iwnce aw.iy ,itf }u%t| 

- M%¥fy amt ii//r, 

lo Wliiriiijfoiiiiir thiiu eotifsi at li^ti 
mirnJ Cimsi* 

jl«i» fwl] twf, tiiiiif] ptA, ilirrkltliitck 
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If ever thou gavest ’ hosen and shoon, 

— E’very mghte and allt^ 

Sit thee down and put them m t 
And Christi rmme ihj smdin 

If hosen anti slioon thou ne’er gav’st nime 
— m^hk and alk, 

The whinnes vSail prick thee to the Nire bane; 
And Cirisk receive thy sank* 

From Whinny-muir when thou may%t 
— n{sr/jk and ri//e. 

To Brig o’ Dreati thou confst at I.Ht ; 

And Chrisk receme ihy smle* 

From Brig o’ Dread when thou may’st 
• — En>ery nighk and a!ie^ 

To Purgatory fire thou confsc at k%Xi 
And Chmie ntm^e thy muk* 

If ever thou gavest meat or drinks 
— ti{^hk and ir/Zr, 

The fire sail never make thee shrink ; 

And Chrkk rrmt»e thy smdfn 

If meat or drink thou neh*r gavNt nane» 
—Every n(^hk and alk^ 

The fire will burn thee to the bfe banei 
And Chrkk rermw thy *ii/ik 

This ae nighte, thi*^ ae nighte, 

~Ewry nighk md 
Kre anti fleet imd amdlediglitfi 
Ami Chrkk mrhe ihy Mnk 
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^82. The SivcM /Irgins. 

«\\RUL 

A Llrf under the anti the leaver «if lilr 

1 mvt with virginn- HtwrUi 
Aik! one of them mm Mary niilih 
Our lamfii khkIkt of liraveiu 

^ O what are yon sw*kiiig, you i^ir imidt, 

AH timkr the leave** of hfr ? 

Ctmir tell, come tell, what seek yiiti 
All under the Iravo!! of Mr i ’ 

♦Weh'c Hcekiiig for no lrifr% UMiinaH, 

Ikit for a fririid td* tliiiiri 
W«*Vi‘ !^a*king lor ^m*n Jeto^ 

'fo he mt iiiiide and thinr/ 

Hv 0 dtiwft, go down, to yiiiiilrr finvi^ 

And *111 in ftie gallery* 

Amt thrrr yeiil! «%wrrt J»ii% C'1iip4 
NiiilM to a. big yew*tiWi* 

So dmn tliey wtiil tci yoi^cr iciwfi 
Ah fill m fofit ciiiiW fill, 

And niany i grirviitw lititrr tear 
bVotii iht ftrgiiiH* ryrn dW tali, 

H) jirice, O pe#«» Mottei'i 

y«r wif^ni doth »« gmmt 
I rnmm hii^ M%* Hr 
•lAir Aim ami tor Ktt# 


im 
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* O Mother, take you John Evangelist 
All for to be your son, 

And he will comfort you sometinuv^. 

Mother, as I have done/ 

‘0 come, thou John Evangelist, 

Thou’rt welcome unto me; 

But more welcome my own dear Son, 

Whom I nursed on my kutn*/* 

Then He laid llis head on His right shoulder, 
Seeing death it struck Him nigh » 

‘'fhe Holy (dujst be with your soul, 

I die, Mt niter iiear, I dieJ 

0 the roHCi tht* gemle rose, 

And the femiel that grows so f/wri I 
Cioii give UH grace in every place 
To pray for onr king and ijuven* 

f*\irthermore for our enemk*ti all 
Our prayers they should W stronjf, i 
Amen, gotn! Idml ; your charity 
Is the emlinit of iny song. 

SBs- Tm J?hm 

C AYS^ Tw«l to Til~ 

^ ^ What ye rin sar siill ? * 

S«yi Tilt fti IVeed--* 

* Though yc riii with ipteci 
Anti I tm iliWi 
For m man that ye diwn 
I dfWfi 

1 
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Cmdie Song 

O ur d uir lint, y«»iiog Jt^swn swrit, 

Prepan* tliy i/r**ifdil in riiy sprt'ii, 
And I mill rc-H'k tliw in my 
Ami nevt*r mair frnin tli« depaii* 

But 1 sail piuiv tins* rvnriiHar 
Wiih sangis swrit iiiifn fhy glnii ; 

'riu» knt*rs nf" niy lirn sail I lsni% 

And sing thaf rtrlif J 

Tif Cdii 

ill mi 

Cfinie himie again# rnnn? ttamn* again s 
My nwfi iw«i lirait# I'limr liniiir again I 
YonVt? gtific iitfiiy 

Out of yoiir way | 

Vunw htiiiie ag^iiti, ri4in* Imnir iig.itii! 

j#<f. 7 he J%mt/ /*.*»»/ of Mmnt/ 

VE Ili^kiidb ttid fc Liwiariilii 
^ O wbw bir yr lirrtt? 

Tht*y liie ikin ilir IkrI Miifrafi 
And im kid Itiiti wi ^ ||fwi« 

Nnw wm lir wi Httirirf I 
Anti ^ Mil 

I Wt fm krini lii» wi* fm^ ' 

Bni forWr- p*tt fei« m Af. 
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He was a braw gallant, 

And he rid at the ring ; 

And the bonny Earl of Murray, 

0 he might hae been a king ! 

He was a braw gallant, 

And he play’d at the ba’; 

And the bonny Earl of Murray 
Was the flower amang them a’ ! 

He was a braw gallant, 

And he play’d at the gluve ; 

And the bonny Earl of Murray, 

0 he was the Queen’s luve! 

O lang will his Lady 

Look owre the Castle Downe, 

Ere she see the Earl of Murray 
Gome sounding through the town! 

$87. Helen ^ Ktrcmnell 

T WISH I were where Helen lies, 

^ Night and day on me she cries; 

O that I were where Helen lies, 

On fair Kirconnell lea ! 

Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in ray arms burd Helen dropt, 

And died to succour me! 

O think na ye my heart was sair, 

When my Love dropp’d and spak nae mairl 
There did she swoon wiV meikle care, 

On fair Kirconnell lea, 
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As I went dtwn tin* water sidt% 

None but my br to b? my guide. 

None but my iw tt» b* my giiitle. 

On feir Kirciumell lea; 

I lighted down itiy ^wcird to dra\u 
I hackW him in jiieres 

I hackW him in |uee« stna*. 

For her *^akr fhas dknl foi mi% 

0 I'iekn laii'i bymid cunuMre ! 

Fli mak a garlatnl o* thy Iwii* 

Khali bimt my bait I'm rveriiiair, 

1 1 mil ibt* day ! dtr I 

C> that I wef«^ wliere lickii lie;.! 

Night and iky oii itw" ^ ; 

(Hit of my Ird ?4ir iiids ini'- 
%SayS| * i last©, and mtm im iitr I * 

C) IWrii fair! O Hririi clu^tr ! 

If I ww Wifh tlin% Fd b 
Where llioii lw% iln ir^i 

On fitif RiHaifiriidl Ita, 

1 wbh my gwff wrie growiiig gwii* 
A windittg^f^lirri ilrawii owre ttiy eVri, 
And I m ilrti*ii% lfk% 

On fair liiiitiniwll 

1 wi^ 1 ivtei Hekii i«^! 
Night iwd! iJ*| m im ^ cikil 
And I imi wrary of tb 
¥m br wir ilai dW It#' lif?^ 
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s88. mdy. Waif 

O WALY, waly, lip the hank^ 

And waly, waly, doun the brae, 

And waly^ waly, yon burn“si<lt% 

Where I and my I.^ove wont to gae ! 

I lean^l my back unto an aik, 

I thocht it was a trustit' tree ; 

But first it bowM and _ syne it brak — 

Sae my true love tlid litinlit* me. 

0 waly, waly, gin love N' Inninir 
A little time while if is new ! 

But when ^lis auld it waxmh eaulil. 

And fades awid like niorniitg dew. 

O wherefore should I busk my lieid, 

Or wherefore should 1 kanie nty hair? 

For my true Love has me forsook. 

And says he*ll never Ici’e me mair. 

Now Arthur^s Seat sail Iv my tied, 

1'he sheets sail neVr k* by me | 

Saint Antonk well sail k* my tirtnk \ 

Since my true Love has forsaken mm 
Marti* mas wind, when wilt thou blaw. 

And shake the green leavi^s afF the irrr I 
0 genth* Death, when wik thou come f 
For of my life I am wearle. 

’Tin not the frosty that freezes frl!. 

Nor bkwing sniiwk inelenicficie# 

*Tis not sic ciuld that makes me rry | 

But my Lovi 5 *« heirt growfi I'aiildl to iiit* 
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Wheti cam in by (“rlungaw loiim 
\Vv were a ceniely nic’ht tii ; 

, My I *nve was eliui in the black \‘elveu 

Ami I mysel in cramasie* 

But had I wist, Indare I kist, 

l"hat Inve had been sae til to uitu ■ 

I hail loekM iny heart in a cane a" grwVii* 
And |amiM it wi^ a stller jam 

And O! if my ynuitg I win* %ver<* btiiri, 
Amt set ii|Mm the mirsrN kiicf' ; 

Ami I mysel Wf*re tlead ami pile, 

Ami the green grash growing oi’cr me! 

MirAant . Omlip 

I N %Scarbt iinui, wlii*re I was binn, 

ddieie was a tail tmnd ilwriliiih 
Made every yrnith I'ly / 

Her name was Ilarlwra Allen, 

All iri the merry iiiimih of Mayi 
W'lien green limiti they were »wrliifik 
Yeung Jemmy Cl rove tin liis draflidie | Liy. 

h’or ttwe iif llaihara Allen, 

He ieiii his man in m tier theiit 
'Yti ihf i«wii wtitre *lte mm 

*0 ti,»ie mil ctiftie til my mailer ilrafi 
If ycjyr name ir lintMm Alleftd 

Kii iltmty rase ii|»i 

Afitl ultiwly ilte came nigli tiiiiii 
And wliefi the clww tlie curtain ly — 

* Yniiitg maiii I ifiiiik piiiV dfi«*d 

e#iiits.ti«'| crlfnMi* 
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•^0 it’s I am sick and very very sick, 

And it’s all for Barbara Alien.’ 

^ 0 the better fnr me ye’>»e never la*, 

I’ho’ your heart’s blood were a-spiilin’ I 
‘•O dinna ye mirul, younp, manj’ says slie, 
‘’When the red wine ye were iiilin\ 

Idiat ye made the hcakhs go nnuul anti lOiiiid, 
And slighted Barbara Allen?’ 
lie turnt’d his face unto tite wall. 

And death was with him liealiif: 

'■Adieu, adieu, my dear hiemis alh 
Anti l)e kind to Barbara Alien i ’ 

As she was walking oVr tlje hehls, 
iShe heard the tieiuldn’ll kneUirf ; 

Anti twery jow tim dt*ati^lK‘II gave 
Cried ^Woe to Barbara Alknd 
* 0 UMithcr, m 0 tht,*r, make my W, 

0 make it saft and narrow : 

My love has died fur me tonlay, 
ril die for him to morrtnv. 

‘ h’arcwtil/ she said, *ye virgins all, 

And ^hun the fault I fell in : 
iiencefortli take warning by the fill 
Of cruel Barbara Allend 

jjpo. 'P/pe ami Cm 

I 

'THE Indian wml witlier^d quite; 

^ (keen at morn, cut down at rhghi | 
vShow«i diy tkcay i all fle&h k hay ; 
llms think, then drink Tokicro* 

jSg, juwj beat^ fttll 

4,^a 
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And when the smoke ascends on high. 
Think thou behold’st the vanity 
Of worldly stuff, gone with a puff : 

Thus think, then drink Tobacco. 

But when the pipe grows foul within, 
Think of thy soul defiled with sin, 

And that the fire doth it require : 

Thus think, then drink Tobacco- 

The ashes, that are left behind, 

May serve to put thee still in mind 
That unto dust return thou must: 

Thus think, then drink Tobacco. 

II 

TJ^HEN as the chill Charokko blows, 
^ And Winter tells a heavy tale ; 

When pyes and daws and rooks and crows 
Sit cursing of the frosts and snows ; 

Then give me ale. 

Ale in a Saxon rumkin then, 

Such as will make grimalkin prate; 

Bids valour burgeon in tall men, 

Quickens the poet’s wit and pen, 

Despises fate. 

Ale, that the absent battle fights, 

And frames the march of Swedish drum, 
Disputes with princes, laws, and rights, 
What’s done and past tells mortal wights, 
And what’s to come. 


Iharokko] Scirocco, 
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Ale, that the plowman's heart iip-keeps 
And equals it with tyrants' thrones, 

That wipes the eye that over-weeps, 

And lulls in sure and dainty sleeps 
Tl/ o’er-wearied bones* 

Grandchild of Ceres, Bacchus' daughter. 

Wine's emulous neighbour, though but ‘-tale. 
Ennobling all the nymphs of water, 

And filling each man's heart with feyghter 
Ha ! give me ale ! 


ipt. Love will Jir^d out r/je fVay 

/^VER the mountains 
And over the waves, 

Under the fountains 
And under the graves j 
Under floods that are dee]H*st, 
Which Neptune obt^y. 

Over rocks that are steeliest, 

1/Ove will find out the way. 

When there is no place 

the glow-worm to lie, 

When there is no space 
For recei}« of ii fly; 

When the midge dares not venture 
Ixst herself fast the lay, 

If l4)ve come, he will enter 
And will find out the way* 
mi 
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You n>ay estfoiii hm 
A chilli tor his mifjit ; 

Or you iUtij iltrin hliu 
A cowurti fi)r Ith lii|»h? *, 

But it* she whom f.ovr ihifh hontiur 
Br ccmcciilhi tnuu flic thiy*" 

Set a ttumsam! f.iumls upon ht*i» 
lunc* wili lifiil out. flu* wuy. 

Home think to Iohi* hijii 
By having him rtmlhiril i 
Au 4 Homr 4 o suppose him. 

Poor heart ! fo Ir hliiul ; 

But if tmVr so t/hm* ye wall liifii* 

00 the Irsr fhat yr may, 

Blifiii LtiiT, it' so \e rail hinu 

1 if^ wilt liuil otir lijH W'a\, 

You may train fhe eagtr 
'ro stt«*p to yoiif list ; 

Or ymi may irivrij|!e 

1110 PhtriUK of' ilm east • 
ltofirs% you fiuH. iiitwr fun 
1*0 give to'ri |ii*i pte) i 

Blit yoiill rie*ef siii|i 4 Imrr 
lie will fiful mu the %vay. 

If lilt* earili 11 ttiiiiilii jwri hiim 
i Ir wowW gailff|i If iiVrs 
If' file wnn shoull i#Vif|iwirt liiiiu 
I ’le wottW sw’iiii iw mlipft* ; 
Hliiiiild liw ianr Iwofwr i swulhiv., 
I’hriangh tlir jiir l«i ttiaf, 
laivr will If mi wlfip in ItiHtiw* 

Amt will fi «4 <iui flic Wifi 
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There is no striving 
To cross his intent ; 
There is no contriving. 

His plots to preven t ; 
But if once the nnessa-g^ 
That his True Love 
If Death should coine 
Love will find out tlte 


-'M 

-wWity ! 


ThtUada jioMts 

O WHAT a plague 5 ^^ *** 
How shall I bear ' 

She will inconstant prove^y 
I greatly fear it. 

She so torments my mitici 
That my strength 
And wavers with the 
As a ship saileth. 

Please her the best I ma-y# 

She loves still to gaiosay ^ 

Alack and well-a-day ! 

Phillada flouts me. 

At the fair yesterday 
She did pass by me 5 
She look’d another wa.y 
■ And would not spy me ^ 

I woo’d her for to dine^ 

But could not gfefc Her 5 
Will had her to the 

He might entreat Her. 
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With Daniel she did dance, 

On me she look’d askance : 

0 thrice unhappy chance ! 
Phillada flouts me. 

Fair maid, be not so coy. 

Do not disdain me ! 

1 am my mother’s joy : 

Sweet, entertain me ! 

She’ll give me, when she dies, 
All that is fitting ; 

Her poultry and her bees, 

And her goose sitting, 

A pair of mattrass beds, 

And a bag full of shreds; 

And yet, for all this guedes, 
Phillada flouts me ! 

She hath a clout of mine 
Wrought with blue Coventry, 

Which she keeps for a sign 
Of my fidelity: 

But i’ faith, if she flinch 
She shall not wear it ; 

To Tib, my t’other wench, 

I mean to bear it. 

And yet it grieves smy heart 

So soon from her to part : 

Death 'strike me with his dart / 
Phillada flouts me. 

Thou shalt eat crudded cream 
All the year lasting, 

guedes] goods, property of mj kind. 

Qs 
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And drink the crystal stream 
Pleasant in tasting; 

Whig and wht7 whilst thou lust, 
And brumble-berries, 

Pie~Iid uiul ]>aHtry-crust, 

I-^ears, plums, and eh(*rrt<*s« 

Thy raiment shall bt* thin, 

Made of a weevil’s skin — ■ 

Yet all ’s not worth a jiiti ! 
Phillada flouts me. 


In the last month of May 
I maile her |Kwies ; 

I heani Ikt often say 
lliat she Iov«l wseH, 
Cowslips and gillyflowers 
And the white lily 
I brought to deck the bowert 
For my sweet Philly, 

But she did all disdain, 

And threw them bark again i 
I'berefore ^tis flat and pliiu 
J^hillada flouts me. 

Fair maiden, have a care, 

And in time take me; 

I can have ih»e m fair 
If you forMke met 
For Doll the dtiry^maid 
Laughed it me littflyi 
And wanton Winifred 
flavours me greitly. 
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One throws milk on my clothes. 
T’other plays with my nose ; 
What wanting signs are those? 
Phillada flouts me. 

I cannot work nor sleep 
At all in season : 

Love wounds my heart so deep 
Without all reason. 

I ’gin to pine away 
In my love’s shadow, 

Like as a fat beast may, 

Penn’d in a meadow. 

I shall be dead, I fear, 

Within this thousand year : 

And all for that my dear 
Phillada flouts me. 


WILLIAM STRODE 

* i6oa--i645 

SPS. Chloris in the Snow 

T SAW fair Chloris walk alone, 

^ When feather’d rain came softly down, 

As Jove descending from his Tower 
To court her in a silver shower : 

The wanton snow flew to her breast, . 

Like pretty birds into their nest. 

But, overcome with whiteness there, 

F or grief it thaw’d into a tear : 

Thence falling on her garments’ hem. 

To deck her, froze into a gem. 
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5 ^ 4 . The Relapse 

TURN away those cruel eyes. 
The stars of my undoing I 
Or death, in such a bright disguise, 
May tempt a second wooing. 

Punish their blind and impious pride. 
Who dare contemn thy glory; 

It was my fall that deified 

Thy name, and seaFd thy story. 


1625-1678 


Yet no new sufferings can prepare 
A higher praise to crown thee; 

Though my first death proclaim thee fair, 
My second will unthrone thee. 


Lovers will doubt thou canst entice 
No other for thy fuel, 

And if thou burn one victim twice, 
Both think thee poor and cruel. 


THOMAS D’URFEY 

igS. ChJoe 'Divine 

/^HLOE ^s a Nymph in flowery gioves, 
A Nereid in the streams ; 

Saint-like she in the ttn^le moves, 

A woman in my dreams* 

Love steals artillery from her eyes, 

The Graces point her charms; 

Orpheus is nvalFd in her voiccy 
And Venus in her arms* 
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-N^e-ver so happily in one 

iDid heaven and earth combine: 

yet ’tis flesh and blood alone 
T?hat makes her so divine. 

CHARLES COTTON 

1630-1687 

To C(Blia 

w mEN, Coelia, must my old day set, 
-A^nd my young morning rise 
In t>€ia.m.s of joy so bright as yet 
hless’d a lover’s eyes? 

Mr jstate is more advanced than when 
^ attempted thee: 

I Htteci to be a servant then, 

Hxit Kxaw to be made free, 

I sseirved my time faithful and true, 
l^#x:pecting to be placed 

freedom, as my due, 
a.li the joys thou hast ; 

III In itslaaLadry in love is such 
soandal to love’s power, 

^ ouLght not to misspend so much 

one poor short-lived hour. 

Yet t:li.ink not, sweet, I’m weary grown, 

I pretend such haste; 

Sifioo jnone to surfeit e’er was known 
I'ic^fbre he had a taste : 

My €n£aiit love could humbly wait 
W“Jb.eia, ydung, it scarce knew how 
|>lead ; but grown to man’s estate, 

Me is impatient now. 
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3P4. The Relapse 

TURN away those cruel eyes, 

The stars of my undoing ! 

Or death, in such a bright disguise. 

May tempt a second wooing. 

Punish their blind and impious pride, 
Who dare contemn thy glory; 

It was my fall that deified 

Thy name, and seaFd thy story. 

Y et no new sufferings can prepare 
A higher praise to crown thee; 

Though my first death proclaim thee fair. 
My second will unthrone thee. 

Lovers will doubt thou canst entice 
No other for thy fuel, 

And if thou burn one victim twice. 

Both think thee poor and cruel. 


THOMAS D’URFEY 

3 p jT. Chlae ID-ivine 


1653-1733 


/^HLOE^s a Nyn^h in flo-wery groves, 
A Nereid in the streams ; 

Saint-like she in the ten^le moves, 

A woman in my dreams. 

Love steals artillery from her eyes, 

The Graces point her charms ; 

Orpheus is rivaled in her voice. 

And Venus in her arms. 
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Never so happily in one 

Did heaven and earth combine : 
And yet ’tis flesh and blood alone 
That makes her so divine. 


CHARLES COTTON 

To Coelta 


1630-1687 


V^HEN, Coelia, must my old day set, 
^ And my young morning rise 
In beams of joy so bright as yet 
Ne’er bless’d a lover’s eyes ? 

My state is more advanced than when 
I first attempted thee; 

I sued to be a servant then, 

But now to be made free. 

I’ve served my time faithful and true, 
Expecting to be placed 
In happy freedom, as my due, 

To ail the joys thou hast ; 

111 hu^andry in love is such 
A scandal to love’s power, 

We ought not to misspend so much 
As one poor short-lived hour. 

Yet think not, sweet, I’m weary grown, 
That I pretend such haste ; 

Since none to surfeit e’er was known 
Before he had a taste : 

My infant love could humbly wait 
When, ydung, it scarce knew how 
To plead; but grown to man’s estate, 

He is impatient now. 
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KATHERINE PHILIPS (‘ORINDA’) 

1631-1664 

spy. To One persuading a LAdy to 
Marriage 

"PORBEAR, bold youth; all’s heaven here, 

^ And what you do aver 
To others courtship may appear, 

’Tis sacrilege to her. 

She is a public deity ; 

And were’t not very odd 
She should dispose herself to be 
A petty household god ? 

First make the sun in private shine 
And bid the world adieu, 

That so he may his beams confine 
In compliment to you: 

But if of that you do despair, 

Think how you did amiss 
To strive to fix her beams which are 
More bright and large than his. 

JOHN DRYDEN 

1631-1700 

Sp8. Ode 

To the Pious Memory of the accomplished young lady^ Mrs. Anne 
Killigrem)^ excellent in the two sister arts of Poesy and 
Painting 

'^HOU youngest virgin-daughter of the skies, 

Made in the last promotion of the blest ; 

Whose palms, new pluck’d from Paradise, 

In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 
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Rich with immortal green above the rest : 
Whether, adopted to some neighbouring star, 

Thou roll’ St above us, in thy wandering race. 

Or, in procession fixt and regular, 

Mov’d with the heaven’s majestic pace; 

Or, call’d to more superior bliss, 

Thou tread’ st with seraphims the vast abyss : 
Whatever happy region is thy place, 

Cease thy celestial song a little space ; 

Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine,. 

Since Heaven’s eternal year is thine. 

Hear, then, a mortal Muse thy praise rehearse. 

In no ignoble verse ; 

But such as thy own voice did practise here, 

When thy first-fruits of Poesy were given, 

To make thyself a welcome inmate there; 

While yet a young probationer, 

And candidate of heaven. 

If by traduction came thy mind, 

Our wonder is the less, to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good ; 

Thy father was transfus’d into thy blood : 

So wert thou born into the tuneful strain, 

An early, rich, and inexhausted vein. 

But if thy pre-existing soul 

Was form’d at first with myriads more, 

It did through all the mighty poets roll 
Who Greek or Latin laurels wore, 

And was that Sappho last, which once it was before. 
If so, then cease thy flight, O heaven-born mind 
Thou hast no dross to purge from thy rich ore ; 
Nor can thy soul a fairer mansion find, 
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Than was the beauteous frame she left behind : 
Return, to fill or mend the quire of thy celestial kind. 

May we presume to say, that, at thy birth, 

New joy was sprung in heaven as well as here on earth ? 
For sure the milder planets did combine 
On thy auspicious horoscope to shine. 

And even the most malicious were in trine. 

Thy brother-angels at thy birth 
Strung each his lyre, and tun’d it high. 

That all the people of the sky 
Might know a poetess was born on earth ; 

And then, if ever, mortal ears 
Had heard the music of the spheres. 

And if no clustering swarm of bees 
On thy sweet mouth distilFd their golden dew, 

’Twas that such vulgar miracles 
Heaven had not leisure to renew : 

For all the blest fraternity of love 
Solemniz’d there thy birth, and kept thy holiday above. 

O gracious God ! how far have we 
Profan’d thy heavenly gift of PoeSy! 

Made prostitute and profiigate the Muse, 

Debas’d to each obscene and impious use, 

Whose harmony was first ordain’d above. 

For tongues of angels and for hymns of love! 

0 wretched we! why were we hurried down 
This lubrique and adulterate age 
(Nay, added fat pollutions of our own)^ 

To increase the streaming ordures of the stage ? 
What can we say to esicuse our second fall? 

Let this thy Vestal, Heaven, atone for all! 

Her Arethusian stream remains unsoifd, 
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UnmiKt with fomgn and yndeiird ; 

Her wit wjts more than man, her innocence a chi hi. 

Art she had none, yet wanted «<mm% 
hor Nature tihl that want su|)|»!y : 

So rich in treasurcH of her own, 

She might tnir boasted stores tlefy : 

Such noble vigour did her verse aiforn, 

Idtai it seemhi kirrowM, where *twas only horn* 

Her morals, ttm, were in her Imsom bred. 

By great examfilcs daily ted. 

What in tin* best of books, her fattiei’s life, ‘die riwi. 
And to Ih* reatl herself she need not tcir; 

Ivach tent, and every light, her Mii« will bc^ar, 
I'hough iv|ucteins with liis lam|i were ihcrr. 

Even love (for love “^oiiioiimcH her Mtiie e^iitcst) 
Was but ;t himlwnt ihiiiie whii'ii aiHWf her breast, 

Eight as the v.i|ioiiis of a inttfniiig ilieaiw; 

So cold her-^df, wliiEt site syrh w.iHiilli engrr^-f, 
'IVas Cu|iid kithing in l)iana% strtiiiii. . » . 

Now all cliaiite-* ihal blmiiiiiiig gWiC, 

Tlw welbproiMirtioiiM and Imsiiitriiiis fhcCi 

Shall never more Im* sreii by mortal eyesj 
Itt eurili the mwcli^hiiiirnied virgin Ik%, 

Not wit, nor jirty coiilil file |iftweiitj 
Nor was the en»*i itcsiiiif contrii 
IV finish all thr fiiiirdri at a yriw, 

IV swri*|i at m€t lii-r life and bratiiy fwn 
But, like a Ii4iitni*d feltiii, tixifc i fit hie 
"Ftt work mart ifcw. 

And plttnde/d ir^ iwi ilwii 

0 doiiWe wefili|t oti 


JOHN DRYDEN 


To rob the relic, and deface the shrine! 

But thus Orinda died; 

Heaven, by the same disease, did both translate 5 
As equal were their souls, so equal was their fate. 

Meantime, her warlike brotht^r t»n the seas 
His waving streamers to the winds displays, 

And vows for his return, with vain devtaiun, pay^-. 
Ah, generous youth 1 that wish forlkMr, 

The winds too soon will waft thw hert* ! 

Slack all thy sails, and tear to come, 

Alas, thou know'st ni)t, thou art wreckM at home! 
No more shak thou lx*hoid thy sister’s fice, 

I’hou hast already hat! iu^r last embrace* 

But look aloft, and tf them k<mn\t from far. 

Among the Pleiatis a new kindled star. 

If any sparkles than the rest n^ore bright, 

'Tis she that shines in that propitious ligliL 

When in mid-air the golden trump shall wiufitf. 

To raist* the natitms undt*r |»rumui ; 

When, in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 

The judging (Jod shall close the iHmk of I'afe, 

And there the last assi/.es keep 

For those* who wake ami those who skvp; 

When rattling bones togethtT fly 
From the four corners td* the skyi 
When sinews c^\*r the skeletons are ipasiih 
Those clothVi with flesh, and life Iwjtren tlie dead 
The sacred poets first shall hear the Miiifid* 

Anil foremost from the tomb shat! iKiuml, 
for they are cover’d with the ligliiesi grtiiind 1 
And straight, with inborn vigour, im the wing, 
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like mounting inrks, to the new imniung 

There thoin^sweet Saint, before the quire sluJt go, 

As harbinger of Heaven, the way t<» 4m\\\ 

The way which tlum so well hast leariiM !>ek>w. 


Spp. A Bing for Sr. Cw/AW’.f yjfny, iMy 

F rom harmony^ from heavenly liannoiiw 
Uiis universal frame began : 

When nature utulefiiiMtli a heap 
Of jarring atoiiiH lay, 

And could not heave her head, 
llie tunefui voice w*ih tieard from higtn 
‘Arise, ye mmv ilian deadt* 

Then ccdtl, *uid Imf, ami iiwihi, and dry, 

In order to their MatitiOH leitg, 

And My4r% |«ovm iiH-y, 

Iwom harmonyi from liraverily harmony, 

I'htH universal frame trgan ; 
h'rmn harmony to liariinuiy 
UrnHigh all the corii|see, nf ihr noirs it rati, 

'The iliapastiii elmiiig full in MiWt 

What juwion cannot Miwit: raiM* ind r|iiell ? 

When Jiibal siriirk the chordrt! thrlt, 

Ills listening Iwilirni stoi^l irontid, 

And, wonderitig, i«i ftieir fws fell 
worship that ce|e%tiaf sound t 
Less ihiift ft Clod they thotiglit there rtiulil »« dwelt 
WitWn the hiillow of ikii nhrll, 

That ijwke <iwerfly, and m well* 

Whiit jiiisHiori cimnil Music um awl ijitrli f 



JOHN DRVDIuN 


Tke trumpet’s loud ehmgour 
l^Kcites us to arms, 

With slu*ill notes of angrr. 

And mortal alarms, 
ddic doiihli* double viouble beat 
Of the tluuuhu'ing drum 
Cries Hark 1 the foes come j 
Charge, charge, ’tis to<» late to retreat ! 

I'Ik? soft: complain hi 1 ^, Hute, 

In dying notes, dise4)\ers 
The woes of lu^peless lou’i's, 

Wiiose dirge is whisperM by the warhliiig hite. 

Sharp violins prtnd.um 
Tiieir jealcHiS pamgs and desperaiitmp 
h'ury, fnimir indignation. 

Depth of pains, ami height of jmsion* 
l‘\n* the fair, diHdainfiil danie. 

But 0, what art can leach. 

What liuman voice can rfarli, 

The saciml organ V prairie ? 

Notes inspiring holy hiee, 

Notes that wing their htsontly way*^ 

1*0 mend tJie choirs above. 

Orphtms couhl lead the savage tmx ; 

Ami trws unroc^l left llieir pLice, 

Ket|Uitcio«s of die lyre; 

But bright Cecilk raisht the womler liigliri ; 
When to her oigan vocal braiili was givrii. 

An wigfl hf ard, and «raigltt 4|iji«*ir*d 
MiMakifig Eirtii for Ifeavim* 



JOHN DRYDEN 


Grand Chorus. 

As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move,. 

And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the Blest above ; 

So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die, 

And Music shall untune the sky ! 

Ah^ how svi^eet it is to love ! 

A H, how sweet it is to love I 
Ah, how gay is young Desire! 
And what pleasing pains we prove 
When we first approach Love’s fire ! 
Pains of love be sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are. 

Sighs which are from lovers blown 
Do but gently heave the heart; 

Ev’n the tears they shed alone 

Cure,- like trickling balm, their smart: 
Lovers, when they lose their breath. 
Bleed away in easy death. 

Love and Time with reverence use, 
Treat them like a parting friend j 
Nor the golden gifts refuse 
Which in youth sincere they send : 
For each year their price is more. 

And they less simple than before. 



JOHN DRYDEN 


Love, like spring-dcies fuli and high, 
Swells in twery youthful vein ; 

But each tide does lc‘ss supply, 

Till they quite shrink in ap.ain : 

If a flow in age aj'jpear, 

^Tis but rain, and runs not c!«'ar. 


401. Hiddm Fkme 

T FEED a flame within, which so torments me 
^ That it both pains my heart, and yet eonfriws rue 
^Tis suclr a pleasing smart, and I so love ic, 

That I had rather die than once remove ii» 

Yet he, for whom I grieve, shall newr kntnv ii : 

My tongue dt>t^s not betray, nc^r my eyes show it. 

Not a sigh, nor a tear, my jiain disckwes, 

But they Kill silently, like dew on roses* 

Thus, to prevent my Love (mm Rang criirh 
My hearths the sacrifice, as kis the fyc!| 

And while I suffer this to give him i|uief. 

My faith rewards my Iovt% though he deny t?. 

On his eyes will I ga», and iliere delighl mi* ; 

While I conceal my love 110 frowm can frigli! inr. 

To f>e more happy I daw not aspire, 

Nor can I fall mow low, mounting no higher, 



JOHN DRYDEN 


jf.02. SfMf; to a Fair Totiti^ Ltitfy^ 
out of the' Toim hi the’ Sprh/g 

A sk not the cause why sullen Spring 
S(j long delays h<*r flowers to Instr ; 
Why warbling binis Imgvt t<^ sirjg. 

And winter sK^riiis invert the year; 

Chl«>ris is gone; iou! fate provides 
To make it Spring \vh<*re she rrsiifes. 

Chlcu’iH is gone, the erne! fair ; 

She CiiHi. not Kick a piiying eyes 
But left; her lover to despair 

"fo Highi to languish, and to ilie : 

Ah ! htnv can those tail eyes endure 
To give the wounds they wil! iioi i'ure 

Great (fod nf Love, why hast ihf»u iiiaiie 
A face that can at! hraits command, 
ddiat all religions can iinadei 

And change ilnr lam's of every IrtiHl ? 
Where thou hadst plicM such fwnvrr bdi»ri\ 
Thou shouldst have iiwde Iwr iiierry mort*. 

When Oiloris ici ilir Iriiiplr comes, 

Adoring rrowils Iwfoiv her fi'li | 

She am rcitorr ilir dead fr^ tiiiiitii 
Anil every life hut iilifie recall 
I only im % Low dr%igfi\i 
To be ihc vkiiia i@f miiikiiii* 
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c. 16.78 


^os- Against Indifference 

M ore love or more disdain I crave: 

Sweet, be not still indifferent: 

O send me quickly to my grave, 

Or else afford me more content!^ 

Or love or hate me more or less, 

For love abhors all lukewarmness. 


Give me a tempest if ’twill drive 
Me to the place where I would be; 
Or if you’ll have me still alive, 

Confess you will be kind to me. 
Give hopes of bliss or dig my grave : 
More love or more disdain I crave. 


SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE 

1635-1691 

404. Song 

T ADIES, though to your conqneiing eyes 
^ Love owes his chiefest victories, 

And borrows those bright arms from you 
With which he does the world subdue, 

Yet you yourselves are not above 
The empire nor the griefs of love. 

Then rack not lovers with disdain, 

Lest Love on you revenge their pain : 

You are not free because you’re fair: 

The Boy did not his Mother spare. 

Beauty ’s but an offensive dart : 

It is no armour for the heart. 
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^OS- I ■iuiy tisk'mg him huvn he 

xn'on/t/ /tnr her 

I 'T is iK>t| III uur |Hnvrr 

"rti say how !oiJ|» our lovo wilt list ; 

It may hr wo within this lunir 
May loso tiiov* ji»ys wo now rlo 
“riio BIoshihI, that immortal 
h'rom riiango in lou* an’ only 

I'liou sinro %vo mfiifa! Iiivorn ari% 

Ask not how hm|» <mr I«wr wll! la-*! | 

But whilf it Iff iis lakr lUiro 
Kat’h mitmtr with j4-a^iin* ja-f t 
Whu'u If not fo drny 

'fo !i\r lirraiiso ^airr to Jir * 


rimMMi ruAUKunK 

if,il I. ir*7i 

Ar:rf 

I^EWE froiti 4 liirri|*n omiiiiry cmfiir 
^ ^ /\% if iiiy trraittir tml iiiy wrilili lay thrrr 
iSfi iwhIi it tliil my iioart 
worn to rill iir? Hi ml into intt'ir mr s 
Whicli tliiflirr wofif to wwl 
l*lir a|i|noai iwrrB 
A net m tlir ilirr^lioy 
Tci eiittftiifi tiw itoiMfwii C1«.«;L 
It hiiwrhi tlirirr 
As if ^iwimhl Iraio mim rati 



THOMAS TRAHERNE 


And was so eager to embract^ 

The joyful tidings as they came, 

’Twould' almost leave its dweilirig-phu’c 
To entertain that same. 

As if the tidings were the tilings. 

My very joys themselves, my ftmngn tnMsnfv “*•* 

Or else did teir them on their wing*-*- 
With so much joy they came, with so mticli ple.iHUf**. 
My Koul stoml «at tliat gate 
To recreate 

Itself witlt bliss, and to 
Be pleased with sihtiL A ftdler view 
It fain would take. 

Yet journeys back would make 
Unto my heart ; as if ^twoulti Ikiti 
Go out to meet, yet stay within 
To lit a place to entertain 
And bring the tidings in, 

Whtit sacred instinct did inspire 
My soul in childhood with a hope so ? 

What secret fimee moved my 
To eKiH'Ct my joys l>eyoni! the ^ yomi}t ? 
I'\*Iit*ity I knew 

Was out of view, 

And Nang here a!ofU% 

I saw that hap|iiness was gom* 

From me! For ihis 
I ihirstetl tfeirnt bliss, 

And tiumght that siir«* N*yond lli»? 

Or else in sometbing ncir »t haml — 

I knew not yrt"«-!iince riiiighi did plra^ 

I knew''--i«y Bliss did HUiid, 



THOMAS TRAHI^RKI*: 


But little did tlie irrlliut iiream 
That all thi» treasures of the werhl liy ; 

Atid that IdjUHC'lf was so the cream 
Anii crown of all which rourid ainnit dtrl lie. 
Yet thus if was; the (Jeiif^ 

The Diatiem, 

The ring enchMng all 
'llial: stiatii upon this earthly Isitl, 

The Heavenly eye, 

Mucli^ wider than the sk\\ 

Wherein they all iiH'lyded ueri% 

'fhe gh^rioiis Soul, that was the King 
Made to possess fheiu, did ;iji|rif 
A small iiftd little thing I 


THOMAS BTATMAK 

4<J7. 7 Ac Silt/ 

^ 'riii- sMi day • 

WIitii friends *hall *4wke ihrii liraits. and my 
Of mi set able mr" 

^ ! lark, how he groami ! 

Look, liow hr for hriMih ! 

Se«‘ flow hr itniggies wifli ilir jMiigs nf deaih I * 
When fhey shall %4f iif ihr^e drar eves- 
M!ow holltiw* O him ilifii ftry ls*<f 
Mark ht*w lti» biTAsl iloili riw ami smell 
Againii hit 'pci^ni fttriiif 1 * 

When siiinr oW frirnd shill ^Wf tii my twliMe, 
Tfiiidi tiiy rhill firr^ and shencr gently didt. 



THOMAS FI, ATMAN 


But — when his next companions say 
‘ How does he do? What hopes ? -shall tum away* 
Answering only, with a lift-iip hand''--’ 

‘ Who can his fate wkhst*ind ? * 

Then shall a gasp or two do more 
Than e^er my rhetoric could before : 

Persuade the world to trouble me no mor^* ! 


CHARLES SACKVIIdJ; EAR!'. OF DOIiSFrr* 

408, So^g 

Wrttkn ai m the First Ihthh /loe (ifi/o P 
m^ht kftm mi 

all you ladies now at land 
“■'We num at sea indite t 
Blit first would have ycm understand 
How hard it is to wrifo; 

The Muses now, am! Neptune foo* 

We must implore to write* f»i \<ni 
With a fa, Lu la, hu to 

For tiurngli the Muses should proee kind, 

Ami fill our em]^| braiii, 

Yet if rough Neptune roiisi* the wind 
wave tlie axuit* tiiaiii, 

Our paiR»r^ and ink, «id wr, 

Roll up ami down our ^liijw ai 

With a fa, la, tii, hi* la. 
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llit'ri if %vt* write nut ijy each j»»t| 

Hunk nut wt" are nnkiihl ; 

Kor yet cunrhnii* tnir Nfiips are lu^l 
By Datehrtteii ur hy wiiuf ; 

Our tears well NetuI a speetfier w.iy, 

'Fhe tide shall lu'iiij* tlieiii twire a day — 
Wifii a fa, la, la, l.i, la. 

The Rinp with wuuiler and HtnpiiM* 

Will swear the »'.*%!■. ipuw Edd, 
litHMii^e the liiif’s will higher ii*4' 

'Than eVr they dtil uf uid : 

Blit !ei him kfiuw it is mir tears 
Bring lluu«ts uf‘ grief fii 'l¥|iitelHiI! 

With fa, Li, la, Lw la. 

Khuiild tuggy 0|Hliiii I’lianee lu kuisw 
Our and di’snal siury. 

The Dutch wuyh! m W’eak a lir, 

Alii! ihtdr furl m Ckiree: 

Fur what reslsianfr cafi they find 
Frum rneri whifti-- let'f their hrarfs hehiiid?* 
With M 1% la, la, la| h. 

Let wind and weather d«i m wuf‘4, 

Be you m iii lint kind | 

I'.rt Diilclimert ti|tciiir, ll|mntirrffi ctifsfi 
Nci scirrciw itr iliall lind i 
’Tih then mi iiiaftrr liuw things ps 
Cir ulnOfi our tfieiid, ttr tmi 

With i flu ii% 1 ai h* 

*Vu fnin «ir itiilfini b awi| 

Wf thftiw *1 intin, 

Or r!%e ii irrioiis iiwihre ]^yi 
Iliit why *}iwti!tl we ill 

m 


EARL OF DORSiri’ 


Each otheFs ruin thus pursue? 

We were undone when we left you— 
With a jFii, la, la, la, k. 

But now our fears tenipestiiou'^ 

And cast our hopes away; 

Whilst you, regardless of our woe. 

Sit careless at a plays 
Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or llirt your fan— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 

When any mournful tune you hear, 

That dies in every note 
As if it sigh’d with each tnatfs care 
For being so remote, 

Think thtm how often kna* we’ve maile 
To you, when all those tune'- were playM 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 

In justice you cannot refuse 
To think of our distress, 

When we for hojKJS of honour 
Our certain happiness : 

All those designs arc but to prt)\ ' 
Ourselves more worthy of ytmr Io\e - « 
With a fa, la, la, k, lit 

And now we’ve told you ill oiir low. 
And likewise all our fears, 
in hopes this declaration niiives 
Some pity for our tears: 

Let’s hear of no inconstancy— 

Wc have too much of that «r, 

With a fa, la, k, la, ku 
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SIR CHARLES SEDLEY 

1639-1701 

4op. To Chloris 

A H, Chloris ! that I now could sit 
As unconcern’d as when 
Your infant beauty could beget 
No pleasure, nor no pain ! 

When I the dawn used to admire, 

And praised the coming day, 

I little thought the growing lire 
Must take my rest away. 

Your charms in harmless childhood lay 
Like metals in the mine; 

Age from no face took more away 
Than youth conceal’d in thine. 

But as your charms insensibly 
To their perfection prest, 

Fond love as unperceived did fly. 

And in my bosom rest. 

My passion with your beauty grew, 

And Cupid at my heart. 

Still as his mother favour’d you. 

Threw a new flaming dart : 

Each gloried in their wanton part; 

To make a lover, he 
Employ’d the utmost of his art — 

To make a beauty, she. 

4Z0. ' To Celia 

OT, Celia, that I juster am 
Or better than the rest! 

For I would change each hour, like, them, 
Were not my heart at rest. 
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SIR CHARLES SEDLEY 


But I am tied to very thee 
By every thought I have ; 

Thy. face I only care to see, 

Thy heart I only crave. 

All that in woman is adored 
In thy dear self I find — 

For the whole sex can but afford 
The handsome and the kind. 

Why then should I seek further store, 

And still make love anew ? 

When change itself can give no more, 

’Tis easy to be true! 

APHRA BEHN 

1640-1689 

. Song 

T OVE in fantastic triumph sate 
^ Whilst bleeding hearts around him flow’d, 
For whom fresh pains he did create 
And strange tyrannic power he show’d : 

From thy bright eyes he took his fires, 

Which round about in sport he hurl’d; 

But ’twas from mine he took desires 
Enough t’ undo the amorous world. 

From me he took his sighs and tears, 

F rom thee his pride and cruelty ; 

From me his languishments and fears, 

And every killing dart from thee. 

Thus thou and I the god have arm’d 
And set him up a deity; 

But my poor heart alone is harm’d. 

Whilst thine the victor is, and free! 



APHRA BEHN 


^/2. The Lihertine 

A THOUSAND martyrs I have made. 
All sacrificed to my desire, 

A thousand beauties have betray’d 
That languish in resistless fire: 

The untamed heart to hand I brought, 

And fix’d the wild and wandering thought. 

I never vow’d nor sigh’d in vain, 

But both, tho’ false, were well received ; 
The fair are pleased to give us pain. 

And what they wish is soon believed : 
And tho’ I talk’d of wounds and smart, 
Love’s pleasures only touch’d my heart. 

Alone the glory and the spoil 
I always laughing bore away; 

The triumphs without pain or toil, 

Without the hell the heaven of joy; 

And while I thus at random rove 
Despise the fools that whine for love. 


JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF ROCHESTER 

1647-1680 

4Z5. Return 

A BSENT from thee, I languish still ; 

Then ask me not, When L return? 

The straying fool ’twill plainly kill 
To wish all day, all night to mourn. 
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EARL OF ROCHESTER 


Dear, from thine arms then let me fly. 

That my fantastic mind may prove 

The torments it deserves to try, 

That tears my fix’d heart fr(>m my love* 

When, wearied with a world of wtJe, 

To thy safe bosom I retire, 

Where love, and peace, and truth does flow. 
May I contented there t'.Kpire ! 

Lest, once more wandering frtmi that he.orn, 
I fell on some base heart uu blest ; 

Faithless to thee, false, un forgiven 
And lose my everlasting rest. 


jOjw afu/ Life 

A LL my past life is mine no morei 
The flying hours are gone. 

Like transitory dreams given oVr, 
Whose Images are kept in store 
By memory alone- 

The time that is to come is not | 

How can it then he mitu'? 

The present moment ’s all my lot ; 
And that, as fast as it is got, 

Phillis, is only thine. 

Then talk not of inconstancy, 

False hearts, and broken fOws| 

If I by miracle can be 
This live-long minute true to theoi 
'I'is all chat Heaven allows. 



EARL OF ROCHESTER 


41 f. Constancy 

T CANNOT change as others do. 
Though you unjustly scorn ; 

Since that poor swain that sighs for you 
For you alone was born. 

No, Phillis, no; your heart to move 
A surer way I’ll try; 

And, to revenge my slighted love, 

Will still love on and die. 

• When kill’d with grief Amyntas lies, 
And you to mind shall call 

The sighs that now unpitied rise, 

The tears that vainly fall — 

That welcome hour, that ends this smart, 
Will then begin your pain; 

For such a faithful tender heart 
Can never break in vain. 


416. To His Mistress 

{After Quarles) 

dost thou shade thy lovely face? 

^ Does that eclipsing hand of thine deny 
The sunshine of the Sun’s enlivening eye ? 


O why 


Without thy light what light remains in me? 

Thou art my life ; my way, my light ’s in thee ; 

I live, I move, and by thy beams I see. 

Thou art my life — if thou but turn away 
My life’s a thousand deaths. Thou art my way — 
Without thee, Love, I travel not but stray. 
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EARL OF ROCHESTER 


My light thou art — without thy glorious sight 
My eyes are darken’d with eternal night. 

My Love, thou art my way, my life, my light. 

Thou art my way ; I wander if thou hy. 

Thou art my light; if hid, how blind am I! 

Thou art my life; if thou withdraw’ st, I die. 

My eyes are dark and blind, I cannot see: 

To whom or whither should my darkness flee, 

But to that light ? — and who ’s that light but thee 

If I have lost my path, dear lover, say, 

Shall I still wander in a doubtful way? 

Love, shall a lamb of Israel’s sheepfold stray? 

My path is lost, my wandering steps do stray ; 

I cannot go, nor can I safely stay ; 

Whom should I seek but thee, my path, my way? 

And yet thou turn’st thy face away and fly’st me ! 
And yet I sue for grace and thou deny’st me ! 
Speak, art thou angry, Love, or only try’st me? 

Thou art the pilgrim’s path, the blind man’s eye. 
The dead man’s life. On thee my hopes rely ; 

If I but them remove, I surely die. 

Dissolve thy sunbeams, close thy wings and stay ! 
See, see how I am blind, and dead, and stray I 
— O thou that art my life, my light, my way ! 

Then work thy will I If passion bid me flee. 

My reason shall obey, my wings shall be 
Stretch’d out no farther than from me to thee ! 
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JOHN .SHl-FFIiaj), DUKE OF 
BUCKlN(UiAM.SHIHE 

417 . Tbe /ictfmcikmtpii 

C ()Mi.% Ii*t iis mm rrsolvi* iif 

live lirul liH'r in i|ui«n ; 

\WI{ tie the ktuH s 0 very kst 
I'h.if Time hIdiII unitr if;. 

I’iir trnuHt jnyn pm%i* 

free Irntn i|it;iiTrlH Itw : 

'"Tih the nuHf irmlrr |«irr nf !nv** 

l‘!;irh i»flier !ii fhffjve. 

When I *-uriiiM riiiirrrii\t, I u^nl 

Nil jihM^wre liiif no rtst ; 

Anti whffi ! frigiiM ,m :ifi|»ry h>iik« 

ALw! I Invr 4 }tiii 

Own !*iit the Miiir tin* ytiiill fiii4 
I iow hle^fc will tw’ Mill iiite. 

O iM Iw* hitjiji) fM Ir knitl^ 

Sure never U tiwi In?* ! 


411* ()m Om* wh JirJ' 

I 

COMM wu llivif nmh wiili fmt’H 

^ Wlitir mkn^ for iiild dM^iiii 

Lwf*fi f4rkiii% 'Wi» ii4ily 

Yef Ii4jfy »ll c«tijwir4 Willi n^l 



DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Of all mankind I loved the best 
A nymph so far above the rest 
That we outshined the Blest above; 

In beauty she, as I in love. 

And therefore They, who could not bear 
To be outdone by mortals here, 

Among themselves have placed her now. 
And left me wretched here below. 

All other fate I could have borne, 

And even endured her very scorn; 

But oh ! thus all at once tp find 
That dread account — both dead and kind ! 
What heart can hold? If yet I live, 

’Tis but to show how much I grieve. 


419, 


THOMAS OTWAY 

The Enchantment 


1652-1685 


T DID but look and love awhile, 

^ ^Twas but for one half-hour; 

Then to resist I had no will, 

And now I have no power. 

To sigh and wish is all my ease; 

Sighs which do heat impart 
Enough to melt the coldest ice, 

Yet cannot warm your heart. 

O would your pity give my heart 
One comer of your breast, 

’Twould learn of yours the winning art. 
And quickly steal the rest. 
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JOHN OLDHAM 

1633-1683 

^20. A §laiet Soul 

’^HY soul within such silent pomp did keep, 

^ As if humanity were lulfd asleep; 

So gentle was thy pilgrimage beneath. 

Time’s unheard feet scarce make less noise, 

Or the soft journey which a planet goes : 

Life seem’d all calm as its last breath. 

A still tranquillity so hush’d thy breast, 

As if some Halcyon were its guest, 

And there had built her nest; 

It hardly now enjoys a greater rest. 

JOHN CUTTS, LORD CQTTS 

1661-1707 

421. Song 

/"^NLY tell her that I lore: 

Leave the rest to her and Fate : 

Some kind planet from above 
May perhaps her pity move: 

Lovers on their stars must wait. — 

Only tell her that I love! 

Why, O why should I despair ! 

Mercy ’s pictured in her eye : 

If she once vouchsafe to hear, 

Welcome Hope and farewell Fear! 

She’s too good to let me die. — 

Why, O why should I despair ? 
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MATTHEW PRIOR 


1664-: 


422. The §luestzon to Lisetta 

nymph should I admire or trust, 
^ But Chloe beauteous, Chloe just ? 

What nymph should I desire to see, 

But her who leaves the plain for me? 

To whom should I compose the lay, 

But her who listens when I play? 

To whom in song repeat my cares. 

But her who in my sorrow shares ? 

For whom should I the garland make, 

But her who joys the gift to take, 

And boasts she wears it for my sake? 

In love am I not fully blest? 

Lisetta, prithee tell the rest. 


lisetta’s reply 
Sure Chloe just, and Chloe fair. 

Deserves to be your only care; 

But, when you and she to-day 
Far into the wood did stray, 

And I happen’d to pass by. 

Which way did you cast your eye ? 

But, when your cares to her you sing, 

You dare not tell her whence they spring; 
Does it not more afflict your heart. 

That in those cares she bears a part ? 
When you the flowers for Chloe twine, 
Why do you to her garland join 
The meanest bud that falls from mine? 
Simplest of swains ! the world may see 
Whom Chloe loves, and who loves me. 
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425 . To a Child of 

Five Tears Old^ I'] 04. The Author then Forty 

L ords, knights, and squires, the numerous band 
That wear the fair Miss Mary’s fetters, 

Were summoned by her high command 
To show their passions by their letters. 

My pen amongst the rest I took, 

Lest those bright eyes, that cannot read, 

Should dart their kindling fire, and look 
The power they have to be obey’d. 

Nor quality, nor reputation, — 

Forbid me yet my flame to tell; 

Dear Five-years-old befriends my passion, 

And I may write till she can spell. 

For, while she makes her silkworms beds 
With all the tender things I swear ; 

Whilst all the house my passion reads, 

In papers round her baby’s hair; 

She may receive and own my flame; 

For, though the strictest prudes should know it, 
She’ll pass for a most virtuous dame, 

And I for an unhappy poet. 

Then too, alas ! when she shall tear 
The rhymes some younger rival sends, 

She’ll give me leave to write, I fear, 

And we shall still continue friends. 

For, as our different ages move, 

’Tis so ordain’d (would Fate but mend itl). 

That I shall be past making love 
When she begins to comprehend it. 

R3 
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424 . Sor/g 

'^HE merchant, to secure his treasure, 
Conveys it in a borrowM name ; 

Euphelia serves to grace my measure; 

But Chloe is my real flame. 

My softest verse, my darling lyre, 

Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay; 

When Chloe noted her desire . 

That I should sing, that I should play. 

My lyre I tune, my voice I raise ; 

But with my numbers mix my sighs: 

And while I sing Euphelia’s praise, 

I fix my soul on Chloe’s eyes. 

Fair Chloe blushd ; Euphelia frown’d : 

I sung, and gazed: I playM, and trembled 
And Venus to the Loves around 

Remark’d, how ill we all dissembled. 

42 S'. On My Birthday^ July 21 

T MY dear, was born to-day — 

So all my jolly comrades say: 

They bring me music, wreaths, and mirth. 
And ask to celebrate my birth : 

Little, alas ! ray comrades know 
That I was bom to pain and woe ; 

To thy denial, to thy scorn, 

Better I had ne’er been born ; 

I wish to die, even whilst I say — 

‘I, my dear, was born to-day.’ 
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I, my WiiH borfi tt^-day : 

Shall I saiiitr thf*- rising ray, 

W«dl-s|>ring «f all my jt»y aiul woe ? 
Clcrtilda, fhoti akmt* dost kiunv. 

Shall tlu* \ur*ath siirmtiiui my hair? 

Or ^4l;ill th* plvim* in\ car ? 

Shall I my r'cimraih^s* rntrlli tvcrive. 
And bless *nv bittiH am! wish ft> IimO 
Tben Irf uw see great Vimus elja'a* 
Im|K*fbtis aiifrr trtim thy f’aer ; 

'Pttrn tel iiir hear fhrr smiling •-..ly— 
‘I'hmi, my drat* wrri l«rr« timlayS 


pd. 7 h L>uiv itm ojfhx hr 7MktN^%- 

(iiaxx fa /Vw/.r 

\^b;NlbH, take my ititivr ghiss s 

^ Siiwr I am imi uhai I was, 

Wkit tiwii lilts day I sliail bn 

Veiiys, Iff im* urw 

4J7. ^ Ijfier 

i$ /aft/r m 4 m #1 (Ufili 

1^ T fttAIn ItiirH, Itlllr iVggi* 

Lrt this nil' l%^t Kjiisfb h% je, 

At dawn of timrii* 4ml tl&w rwi, 

T© lift fwf ■toll t«l hi»di m 
til iltiiiMt duty Mf ytw ? 

(hr Fail^r itfsi* flieti /V#'r» 
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MATTHEW PRIOR 


And, dearest child, along the day, 

In every thing you do and say, 

Obey and please my lord and lady. 

So God shall love and angels aid ye. 

If to these precepts you attend. 

No second letter need I send, 

And so I rest your constant friend. 

^8. For niy oven Monummt 

A S doctors give physic by way of prevention, 

Mat, alive and in health, of his tombstone took care ; 
For delays are unsafe, and his pious intention 
May haply be never fulliird by his heir. 

Then take Mat’s word for it, the sculj)tor is paid^ 

That the figure is fine, pray believe your own eye ; 

Yet credit but lightly what more may be said, 

For we flatter ourselves, and teach marble to lie. 

Yet counting as far as to fifty his years. 

His virtues and vices were as other men’s are ; 

High hopes he conceived, and he smother’d great fears. 

In a life parti-colour’d, half pleasure, half care. 

Nor to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave, 

He strove to make interest and freedom agree; 

In public employments industrious and grave, 

And alone with his friends, Lord! how merry was he! 

Now in equipage stately, now humbly on foot. 

Both fortunes he tried, but to neither would trust ; 

And whirl’d in the round as the wheel turnM about. 

He found riches had wings, and knew man was but dust. 
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little polishM, tho’ mighty sincere, 

I*. his titles nor merit to view 5 

aS 1^^^ relics collected lie here, 

iT^ortal yet knows too if this may be true. 

there are that infest the highway, 

P I ^nnay be kill’d, and his bones never found ; 

at court, and fierce tempests at sea, 

* t I i.a.t: ntiay yet chance to be hang’d or be drown’d 

If his bo 1x^3 Ijj earth, roll in sea, fly in air, 

I barter xve must yield, and the thing is the same; 
And if |>assing thou giv’st him a smile or a tear, 

He Caros not — yet, prithee, be kind to his fame. 


WILLIAM WALSH 

1663-1708 

Jtivals 

^ ^ all the torments, all the cares, 

With which our lives are curst ; 

OF all the plagues a lover bears, 

Sure rivals are the worst! 
l^y partners in each other kind 
-/\.fHictions easier grow; 
lo love alone we hate to find 
d^Ioiupanions of our woe. 

Syl via, for all the pangs you see 
.jf\.re labouring in my breast, 

I not you would favour me, 

Would you but slight the rest I 
great soe’er your rigours are, 
them alone I’ll cope ; 

I crao. endure my own despair, 
not another’s hope. 
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LADY GRISEL BAILLIE 

1665-1746 

4S0. Werena my Hearf s Ikht I voad dee 

'THERE ance was a may, and she lo'ed na men ; 

^ She biggit her bonnie bow'r doun in yon glen ; 

But now she cries, Dool and a well-a-day ! 

Come doun the green gait and come here away ! 

When bonnie young Johnnie cam owre the sea, 

He said he saw naething sae lovely as me ; 

He hecht me baith rings and mony braw things — 

And werena my heart’s licht, I wad dee. 

He had a wee titty that lo’ed na me, 

Because I was twice as bonnie as she ; 

She raised sic a pother ’twixt him and his mother 
That werena my heart’s licht, I wad dee. 

The day it was set, and the bridal to be : 

The wife took a dwam and lay doun to dee; 

She maned and she graned out o’ dolour and pain, 

Till he vow’d he never wad see me again. 

His kin was for ane of a higher degree. 

Said — What had he do wf the likes of me ? 

Appose I was bonnie, I wasna for Johnnie — 

And werena my heart’s licht, I wad dee. 

They said I had neither cow nor calf, 

Nor dribbles 0’ drink rins thro’ the draff. 

Nor pickles o’ meal rins thro’ the mill-e’e — 

And werena my heart’s licht, I wad dee. 

may] maid. biggit] built. gait] way, path. hecht] 
promised. titty] sister. dwam] sudden illness. appose] 

suppose. pickles] small quantities, 
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His titty she was baith wylie and slee : 

She spied me as I cam owre the lea; 

And then she ran in and made a loud din — 

Believe your ain e^en, an ye trow not me. 

His bonnet stood ay round on his brow, 

His auld ane lookM ay as well as some^s new : 

But now he lets ’t wear ony gait it will hing, 

And casts himsel dowie upon the corn bing. 

And now he gaes daund’ring about the dykes, 

And a’ he dow do is to hund the tykes: 

The live-lang nicht he ne’er steeks his e’e — 

And werena mv heart’s licht, I wad dee. 

Were I but young for thee, as I hae been, 

We should hae been gallopin’ doun in yon green. 
And linkin’ it owre the lily-white lea — 

And wow, gin I were but young for thee ! 

WILLIAM CONGREVE 

1670-1729 

431. False though She he 

IIJALSE though she be to me and love, 

I’ll ne’er pursue revenge; 

For still the charmer I approve, 

Though I deplore her change. 

In hours of bliss we oft have met; 

They could not. always last; 

And though the present I regret, 

I’m grateful for the past. 

4 ) 0 , hing] hang. dowie] dejectedly. hund the tykes] 

direct the dogs. steeks] closes. linkin’] tripping. 
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WILLIAM CONGREVE . 


4J2. A Hue and Cry after Fair Amoret 

'CAIR Amoret is gone astray — 

^ Pursue and seek her, ev’ry lover ; 

I’ll tell the signs by which you may 
The wand’ring Shepherdess discover. 

Coquette and coy at once her air, 

■ Both studied*, tho’ both seem neglected ; 

Careless she is, with artful care, 

AfFecting to seem unaffected. 

With skill her eyes dart ev’ry glance. 

Yet change so soon you’d ne’er suspect them, 

For she’d persuade they wound by chance, 

Tho’ certain aim and art direct them. 

She likes herself, yet others hates 
For that which in herself she prizes ; 

And, while she laughs at them, forgets 
She is the thing that she despises. 


JOSEPH ADDISON 

1672-X719 

Hymn 

’^HE spacious firmament on high, 

^ With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

Th’ unwearied Sun from day to day 
Does his Creator’s power display; 

And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 



JOSEPH ADDISON 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The Moon takes up the wondrous tale; 
And nightly to the listening Earth 
Repeats the story of her birth : 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball; 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 

In Reason’s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 

For ever singing as they shine, 

‘ The Hand that made us is divine.’ 
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ISAAC WATTS 

The T>ay of Judgement 


1674-1748 


T^^HEN the fierce North-wind with his airy forces 
Rears up the Baltic to a foaming fury; 

And the red lightning with a storm of hail comes 
Rushing amain down ; 


How the poor sailors stand amazed and tremble, 
While the hoarse thunder, like a bloody trumpet, 
Roars a loud onset to the gaping waters 

Quick to devour them. 
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Such shall the noise be, and the wild disorder 
(If things eternal may be like these earthly), 

Such the dire terror when the great Archangel 
Shakes the creation; 

Tears the strong pillars of the vault of Heaven, 

Breaks up old marble, the repose of princes, 

Sees the graves open, and the bones arising, 

Flames all around them* 

Hark, the shrill outcries of the guilty wretches i 
Lively bright horror and amazing anguish 
Stare thro’ their eyelids, while the living worm, lies 
Gnawing within them. 

Thoughts, like old vultures, prey upon their heart-strings, 
And the smart twinges, when the eye beholds the 
Lofty Judge frowning, and a flood of vengeance 
Rolling afore him. 

Hopeless immortals 1 how they scream and shiver, 

While devils push them to the pit wide-yawning 
Hideous and gloomy, to receive them headlong 
Down to the centre ! 

Stop here, my fancy ; (all away, ye horrid 
Doleful ideas !) come, arise to Jesus, 

How He sits God-like! and the saints around Him 
Throned, yet adoring ! 

O may I sit there when He comes triumphant^ 

Dooming the nations ! then ascend to glory, • 

While our Hosannas all along the passage 

Shout the Redeemer* 
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yi Cradle Hjmn 

ILJ USH ! my dear, lie still and slumber 
Holy angels guard thy bed I 
Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently hilling on tliy head. 

Sleep, my babe ; thy food aiul raiment. 
House and home, thy fritnnls provide ; 
All without thy care or payment : 

AH thy wants an^ well supplied. 

How much better thouht attetuieii 
Than the Son of God eotihl !>e, 

When from heaven He iiesi’eiuli*d 
And btH'ame a child like thee ! 

Soft and easy is thy eraille: 

Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay, 

When His hiitljplace was a stable 
And His softest IhhI was hay. 

BlessM babe I what glorious feitures~ 
Spotless fair, divinely bright I 
Must He dwell with hnitid ertattires I 
How could angels bear the sight? 

Was there nothing but a manger 
Cursed sinners could afford 
To receive the heavenly stninger? 

Did they thus affront their Lord ? 



ISAAC WATTS 


Soft, my child: I did not chide thee, 

Though my song might sound too hard; 

^Tis thy mother sits beside thee, 

And her arms shall be thy guard. 

Yet to read the shameful story 
How the Jews abused their King, 

How they served the Lord of Glory, 

Makes me angry while I sing. 

See the kinder shepherds round Him, 

Telling wonders from the sky ! 

Where they sought Him, there they found Him, 
With His Virgin mother by. 

See the lovely babe a-dressing ; 

Lovely infant, how He smiled ! 

When He wept, the mother’s blessing 
Soothed and hush’d the holy child. 

Lo, He slumbers in His manger, 

Where the horned oxen fed: 

Peace, my darling ; here ’s no danger, 

Here’s no ox anear thy bed. 

’Twas to save thee, child, from dying, 

Save my dear from burning flame, 

Bitter groans and endless crying, 

That thy blest Redeemer came. 

May’st thou live to know and fear Him, 

Trust and love Him all thy days ; 

Then go dwell for ever near Him, 

See His face, and sing His praise ! 



THOMAS PARNELL 

1679-1718 

43 d. Song 

Vlj^HEN thy beauty appears 
In its graces and airs 

All bright as an angel new dropp’d from the sky, 

At distance I gaze and am awed by my fears ; 

So strangely you dazzle my eye ! 

But when without art 

Your kind thoughts you impart, 

When your love runs in blushes through every vein ; 

When it darts from your eyes, when it pants in your 
heart, 

Then I know you’re a woman again. 

There’s a passion and pride 
In our sex (she replied), 

And thus, might I gratify both, I would do: 

Still an angel appear to each lover beside, 

But still be a woman to you. 


ALLAN RAMSAY 

1686^1758 

Peggjy 

T^Y Peggy is a young thing, 

Just#enter’d in her teens, 

Fair as the day, and sweet as May, 

Fair as the day, and always gay ^ 

sox 
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ALLAN RAMSAY 


My Peggy is a young thing. 

And I’m not very auld. 

Yet well I like to meet her at 
The wawking of the fauld. 

My Peggy speaks sae sweetly 
Whene’er we meet alane, 

I wish nae mair to lay my care, 

I wish nae mair of a’ that ’s rare ; 

My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, 

To a’ the lave I’m cauld, 

But she gars a’ my spirits glow 
At wawking of the fauld. 

,My Peggy smiles sae kindly 
Whene’er I whisper love, 

That I look down on a’ the town, 

That I look down upon a crown ; 

My Peggy smiles sae kindly, 

It makes me blyth and bauld, 

And naething gi’es me sic delight 
As wawking of the fauld. 

My P^ggy sings sae saftly 
When on my pipe I play, 

By a’ the rest it is confest, 

By a’ the rest, that she sings best; 

My Peggy sings sae saftly, 

And in her sangs are tauld 
With innocence the wale of sense, 

At wawking of the fauld. 

wawking] watching. lave] rest. wale] choice, best 
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1687-1761 

43 ^. On a Flf drinking out oj his Cup 

DUSY, curious, thirsty hy ! 

^ Drink with me and drink as I : 

Freely welcome to my cup, 

Couldst thou sip and sip it up: 

Make the most of life you may, 

Life is short and wears away. 

Both alike are mine and thine 
Hastening quick to their decline: 

Thine ’s a summer, mine 's no more, 

Though repeated to threescore. 

Threescore summers, when they’re gone, 

Will appear as short as one ! 


JOHN GAY 

1 68 S'! 732 

439- ^ong 

/"X RUDDIER than the chfcy 1 
G sweeter than the berry! 

G nymph more bright 
Than moonshine night. 

Like kidlings blithe and merry 1 
Ripe as the melting cluster 1 
No lily has such lustre ; 

Yet hard to tame 
As raging flame, 

And fierce as storms that bluster ! 
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ALEXANDER POPl' 

440. On it catain Ladf at Cbnri 

T KNOW a thing that % nuM tmcomiiioii ; 

^ (Envy, be silent utui attend !) 

I know a reasonable woman, 

Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 

Not warp\i by passion, au'ed by riiriioyr? 

Not grave through pride, nor gay throiigh ; 
An equal mixture of gotHl-humoiir 
And sensible soft melanchol}. 

‘Has she no faults then (I*4ivy says), Hir?* 

Yes, she has onoj 1 must aver ; 

When all the world eonspires to praNr 
The woman’s deaf, and dtie^ tmt lirai. 


441 . tiif d/emmy of an 

UnfortmidU Ladf 

VJ^HAT lx*ck’idng ghost, along the niooRligbt slt4de 
^ Invites my steps, am! poiiiw to yonder gLide 
’Tis she !— but why that bleeiliiig t»si«m gored, 

Why dimly gleams the fisiomiry swtird ? 

(), ever k*;uitetHW, ever friendly I tell* 

Is it, int Heav’n, a crime to love toti W'dil' 

1*0 ksar too tender or too firm a heart, 

1 0 act a loverk or a Romiin’i pm ? 

Ih there no bright, rever^ii in the sky 
¥iw those wim greatly think, or brandy die ? 
m 


ALEXANDER POPE 


Why bade ye else, ye Pow’rs! her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low desire ? 

Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes ; 

The glorious fault of angels and of gods ; 

Thence to their images on earth it flows, 

And in the breasts of kings and heroes glows. 

Most souls, ^tis true, but peep out once an age. 

Dull sullen prisoners in the body’s cage : 

Dim lights of life, that bum a length of years, 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres; 

Like Eastern kings a lazy state they keep. 

And close confined to their own palace, sleep. 

From these perhaps (ere Nature bade her die) 

Fate snatch’d her early to the pitying sky. 

As into air the purer spirits flow, 

And separate from their kindred dregs below. 

So flew the soul to its congenial place. 

Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

But thou, false guardian of a charge too good i 
Thou, mean deserter of thy brother’s blood ! 

See on these ruby lips the trembling breath, 

These cheeks now fading at the blast of Death : 

Cold is that breast which warm’d the world before, 
And those love-darting eyes* must roll no more. 

Thus, if eternal Justice rules the ball, 

Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall ; 
On all the line a sudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent herses shall besiege your gates. 

There passengers shall stand, and pointing say 
(While the long fun’rals blacken all the way), 

‘Lo! these were they whose souls the Furies steel’d 
And cursed with hearts unknowing how to yield.' 
Thus unlamented pass the proud away, 



ALEXANDER POPE 


The gaze of fools, and pageant of a tiay ! 

So perish al! whose breast ne'er leara'd to glow 
For others' good, or melt at otluTs’ \v<h.*! 

What can atone (0 ever-injured shade !) 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid ? 

No friend's complaint, no kind donu^stic tear 
Pleased thy pale ghost, or graced thy mourfiful bier. 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closni. 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs compi>seii. 

By foreign hands thy humble grave* aeiornM, 

By strangers honour'd, anti by strangers nm«m\i ! 
What tho’ no friends in sable weetls appear. 

Grieve for an hour, |>erhaps, then nunirn a year. 
And bear about the njockery of wtu* 

To midnight dances, and the jmblit' show? 

What tho' no weeping Loves thy ashes grace. 

Nor polishM marble emulate thy face? 

What tho' no sacred earth allow thee room. 

Nor hallow'd dirge l>e mutter'd o'er thy tomb? 

Yet shall thy grave with rising flow Vs b* dresfc. 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast : 

There shall the morn her earliest Osirs liestim. 

There the first roses of the year shall bkiu ; 

While angels with their silver wing*^ oVrshadi* 

The ground now sacred by thy rciicjws made. 

So |H*aceful rttsts, withtmt a stone, a namr. 

What once had ktauty, titles, wealtlii and ftiiie. 

How loved, how honour'd once, avails ihee 
To whom rekttjtl, or by whom {legot t 
A heap of dust alone remains of thw, 

Tis all thou art, md at! the proud shall tie! 

Poets themmdves must fall, tike those ihry sung, 
Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tunrful fofigtie. 



A'LEXAKDKR !X)PE 


Ev'n ht*, whose soul now melts in mournful lays 
vShiill shortly want the |»enVous tear he pays ; 
Then from his ciosing ey<*H thy fornr shall part. 
Ami the last |King shall fear thw from his Insirt 
Life’s iiile business at one gasp h* oVr, 

1150 Mu'»e forgot, am! rh<»u beloveti no num* ! 


442. 'I hr Christian to his him/ 

X/'rrAL Spark <*f lieavltiy flame! 

^ Quit^ C-) i\mt this fiuirial frame: 
lVt*mbling, tufirig, lirigVitig, flying, 

0 the paiUf the bliss tif dying! 

CVase, fond Nature, erase thy virile, 

And let me langtiisli into life« 

1 lark ! they wliis|vr ; iingrk ^ay, 

Kister Kpirit, come away ! 

What is thk absoibs me i|uite? 

Steals my slmi'i my sight, 

Diowiis my spirits, diawn my breath ? 

1'<*I! me, my ?ioub this Ir <feifli ? 

life world recedes 1 if di%aji|rar4 ! 

I'bsivli o|ituw tin my ryes ! ttiy ears 
With sotindi itnapliie fitig! 

I amd^ lemi fmuf wittgs ! I iiitwyim ! I fly 1 
0 CJraw I %¥liefp h iliy vktiiry ? 

C) Death I where it t!iy #!in| ? 



GEORGE BUBB DODINGTON, LORD 
MELCOMBE 

1691 1-‘VjS2 

44s • Shorten Sail 

T OVE thy country, wish it well, 

^ Not with too intense a care; 

’Tis enough that, when it fell. 

Thou its ruin didst not share. 

Envy’s censure, Flattery’s praise, 

With unmoved indifference view: 

Learn to tread Life’s dangerous maze 
With unerring Virtue’s clue. 

Void of strong desire and fear. 

Life’s wide ocean trust no more ; 

Strive thy little bark to steer 

With the tide, but near the shore. 

Thus prepared, thy shorten’d sail 
Shall, whene’er the winds increase, 

Seizing each propitious gale, 

Waft thee to the port of Peace. 

Keep thy conscience from offence 
And tempestuous passions free, 

So, when thou art call’d from hence. 

Easy shall thy passage be. 

— ‘Easy shall thy passage be. 

Cheerful thy allotted stay, 

Short the account ’twixt God and thee, 

Hope shall meet thee on thy way. 
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i693?-1743 


444. Sctlly in our Alley 

/^F all tHe girls that are so smart 
There ’s none like pretty Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

There is no lady in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

Her father he makes cabbage-nets, 

And through the streets does cry ’em; 

Her mother she sells laces long 
To such as please to buy ’em : 

But sure such folks could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sally ! 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

When she is by, I leave my work, 

I love her so sincerely ; 

My master comes like any Turk, 

And bangs me most severely ; 

But let him bang his bellyful, 

I’ll bear it all for Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

Of all the days that’s in the week 
I dearly love but one day — 

And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday ; 

S09 
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For then Fm drest a!i in my 
To walk abroad with Sally ; 

She is the darling oF my hrart^ 

And she lives in our alU*y. 

My master carries hr* to clmrch, 

And often am I blamed 

Because I leave him in the lurch 
As soon as text is nam^d ; 

I leave the church in serin oiMtme 
And slink away to Sally ; 

She is the darling oi“ my heart, 

And she lives in our alhw. 

When Christmas comes alxnit again 
0, then I shall have money ; 

ril hoard it up, and Imx it all, 

FII give it to my hone} : 

I would it were ten thousand jMiiiiid, 

IM give it all to Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our a!le\. 

My master and the neighbotirH all 
Make game of me and Sally, 

And, but for her, F'd better Inf 
A slave and row a galley ; 

But when my sevi^ri long yeart inc' ciiiii 
(), then 111 marry Hally; 

O, then well wed, and then well W* 
But not in our alley! 
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A T>rhtkir/g-Sbug; 

B acchus nmst mm hm |H>wtT rt*si|»n- 
I am the only (5oi! of Wine ! 

It is not lit the wrt‘r<’h should bt* 

Jn competition set witli im\ 

Who can drink ten limes more than he. 

Make a mm worlds ye powers divitse ! 
StockM with nothing eK* hut Wine : 

!,ct Wine im only prcHiuct In*, 

Let Wine Im earth, and air, and sea 

And let that Wine lx* al! ftir me! 


WILLIAM liROOME 

Q ueen of fragrance, lovely Rose, 

The Inmities td ftiy leaves ilmkiM’l 
—But thou, fair Nym|flu thyself smvey 
in this sweet ofl'spftng of* a day* 

That miracle of face ititisf fail, 

I'hy charnw are swm, Imc ehariiw are Iraih 
Swift i» the ^hortdifai flower they fly. 

At morn they WtHim, at evening die : 
Hiotigh Stekneufi yel a white fortx^irs, 

Yet lime d^roys what SirkfiM»s 'spares : 
Now Helen liven alone in fm%% 

And Cleopalru^i litil a iiattiri 
Time mti»i indent that hritenly broWi 
And thow mnii hr wlotl they art now* 
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447. Belinda’ s Recovery from Sickness 

'^HUS when the silent grave becomes 
Pregnant with life as fruitful wombs ; 
When the wide seas and spacious earth 
Resign us to our second birth ; 

Our moulder’d frame rebuilt assumes 
New beauty, and for ever blooms, 

And, crown’d with youth’s immortal pride. 
We angels rise, who mortals died. 


JAMES THOMSON 

1700-174S 

44 ^, On the Death ^ a particular Friend 

A S those we love decay, we die in 2>art, 

String after string is sever’d from the heart; 
Till loosen’d life, at last but breathing clay, 

Without one pang is glad to fall away. 

Unhappy he who latest feels the blow! 

Whose eyes have wept o’er every friend laid low, 
Dragg’d ling’ring on from partial death to death, 
Till, dying, all he can resign is — ^breath. 


GEORGE LYTTELTON, LORD LYTTELTON 

1709-177^ 

44;?. Tell me, my Heart, f this he Ljove 

"VyTHEN Delia on the plain appears, 

^ Awed by a thousand tender fears 
I would approach, but dare not move: 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 


LORD LYTTELTON 


Whene’er she speaks, my ravish’d ear 
No other voice than hers can hear. 

No other wit but hers approve : 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 

If she some other youth commend. 
Though I was once his fondest friend. 
His instant enemy I prove : 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 

When she is absent, I no more 
Delight in all that pleased before — 
The clearest spring, or shadiest grove: 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 

When fond of power, of beauty vain. 
Her nets she spread for every swain, 

I strove to hate, but vainly strove: 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 


4 ^ 0 . 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 

One-and-Twenty 


1709-1784. 


T ONG-EXPECTED one-and-twenty, 

^ Lingering year, at length is flown: 

Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty. 

Great * * * * * * *, are now your own. 

Loosen’d from the minor’s tether. 

Free to mortgage or to sell. 

Wild as wind, and light as feather, 

Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 


224.6 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON 

Well tried through many a varying year, 

See Levet to the grave descend, 

Officious, innocent, sincere. 

Of every friendless name the friend* 

Yet still he hlls affection's eye, 

Obscurely wise and coarsely kind ; 

Nor, letter’d Arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefined. 

When fainting nature call’d for aid, 

And hov’ring death prepared the blow, 

His vig’rous remedy display’d 

The power of art without the show. 

In Misery’s darkest cavern known, 

His useful care was ever nigh, 

Where hopeless Anguish pour’d his groan, 
And lonely Want retired to die. 

No summons mock’d by chill delay, 

No petty gain disdain’d by pride; 

The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied. 

His virtues walk’d their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure th’ Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employ’d. 

The busy day, the peaceful niglit, 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by; 

His frame was firm’ — his powers were bright, 
Though mw his eightieth year was- nigh. 



SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Then with no fiery throbbing pain. 

No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain. 

And freed his soul the nearest way. 

RICHARD JAGO 

1715- 1781 

4 ^ 2 . Absence 

leaden foot Time creeps along 
^ While Delia is away: 

With her, nor plaintive was the song, 

' Nor tedious was the day. 

Ah, envious Pow^r ! reverse my doom ; 

Now double thy career, 

Strain ev’ry nerve, stretch ev’ry plume, 

And rest them when she ’s here ! 

THOMAS GRAY 

1716- 1771 

4 /'^. E.le^ written in a Country 
Churchyard 

Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 
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Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow’r 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bow^r, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ ring heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed, 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return. 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke: 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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Nor you, ye Proud, impute to I’hese the fault, 

If Memory oVr their Ttuiib no IVophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and Irtuteii vault 
The pealing anthem swelK the note ut praSM*. 

Can storied urn or iinimatt*ii biM 

Back to its mansion cull the tieeting briMtli ? 

Can Honour’s voice provt^ke the ^ilem 

Or FlattVy soothe the tiull i*old ear til dejiiij^ 

Perhaps in this neglectcii spcu k l.dd 
Some heart once pregnant uidi eelrsfia! fou*; 

Hands, that the rotl of cnipirr might have sway\|| 

Or waked tc^ ecstasy the living lyres 

But Kiunv ledge to their vyrh ampk* g ig-* 

Rich with the sjKJils of tiim* did neVi ‘.Uiaill | 

Chill Penury repress’d tiieir iioble rage. 

And froze the genial cummt uf ihr Mitil 

Full many a gem of |sireHi lay serene 
The dark unfathonfd eavc**. of * 

Full many a flower is born to hliish iWN-tng 
And wa^te its sweetne?4s «iii ihr de*»er! ait. 

Some village HumjH'len that with fiiiiniksi lirriisi 
The little tyrant of Inn fields withstiMMf 

Some mute inglorious Milffiii lierr iwy 
Some Cromwell pitiless of his bhiuil. 

IV applaim* of IMnmg sftwiei m rooifiimiti, 

The threat! of pin ind win tti drsfiiit, 

To '^ratter plenty oVr « wiiillfig 1#^^!, 

And lead their Mgfciry in a fiilion’s 
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Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray; 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply: 

And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness ^ prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing ling’ring look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 

E’en in our Ashes live their wonted Fires. 
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For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonour’d dead, 

Dost in these lines tlieir artless tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation letl. 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

Haply some hoary-ht^atleti Swain may say, 

^Oft have we seen him at the jveeji cd* dawi» 

Brushing with hasty stejts the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawiu 

'■I'hen* at the foot of yomier nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so higju 

His listless length at noontide would sfn‘tcli, 

And ])ore upon the brook that balibles by, 

Hlard l>y yon wood, lunv smiling an in scorn, 

Mutth'ing his waywarti fancies he would rove, 

Now drooping, wtadul wan, like one ttuhun. 

Of cra'/,ed with care, or crewshi in hopeless love. 

K)ne morn I mmW him on the ctwtomM hill, 

Along the heath and near his fav’rite tree; 

Another came; nor yet Ivsule tire rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the worn! wan he; 

‘ The nt‘Xt with dirges due in sad array 

Slow tlirough the church“Way path \vt' saw him iMirfir. 

Approach ant! read (for thou eanst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone Ivneath yem afted fhorti ; * 

rim FPiTdPiL 

Hrrt mis Ms Mad up§n ike kp &f Earik 
J fmik tu Farium md i& Fmt miknmm* 

Fmr AV/Vwv frnmn^d mi m Ms h$mMi Utik 
Jmi MfrkmhMj mtirFd Mm fir Mr mm» 
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Large was hts bounty^ and his soul sincere^ 

Heandn did a recompense as largely send: 

gave to Misery all he had^ a tear^ 

He gained from Heaven i^twas all he wish’d) a friend, 

Ho farther seek his merits to disclose^ 

Or draw his frailties from their dread ahode^ 

(fThere they alihe in trembling hope repose^ 

The bosom of Ms Father and his God, 

^S4- The Curse upon Edward 

"VYTEAVE the warp, and weave the woof, 

The winding-sheet of Edward’s race. 

Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 

Mark the year, and mark the night, 

"When Severn shall re-echo with affright 

The shrieks of death, thro’ Berkley’s roofs that ring, 

Shrieks of an agonizing King ! 

She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs. 

That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 

From thee be born, whq o’er thy country hangs 
The scourge of Heav’n. * What terrors round him wait 1 
Amazement in his van, with Flight combined, 

And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind. 

Mighty Victor, mighty Lord ! 

Low on his funeral couch he lies ! 

No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable warrior fled? 

Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
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The swarm that in thy noon tide l)eam were born? 
Gone to salute the rising morn. 

Fair laughs the morn, and soft the /.t‘phyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the' a/ure realm 
In gallant trim tlie gilded vessel g,oes ; 

Youth on the prow, anti PltMsure at tht* lietrii ; 
Regardless of tlie sweejnug whirKvitul’s sw*iy, 

That, hush’d in grim repost*, expt*cts his evtuiiiig, prt 

Fill high the sparkling l>owh 
The rich repast prt*pare ; 

Reft of a crown, he yet may slwre tiic feast ; 
Close by the regal tdiair 

Fell Thirst and Famine secnvl 
A baleful smile upon tlieir batlled guest. 

Heard ye tlu* liin of buttle bray, 

Ltmce t(j lunci*, anti horse to horse ? 

I.ong years of havoc urge their tbiiirted ctHimy 
And thro^ the kindred squadrons mow their way. 

Ye Towers of Julius, London’s lasiing shame, 
With many a ftml and nudni|»ht munler feil. 

Revere his consort’s feitin his father’s ftuiie, 

And spare tlu* meek usurperC iudy liead. 

Above, below, tlte rtw of snow, 

Twined with k*r blushing fbe, we spreaih 
The bristled boar in infant-gore 
Wallows the thorny skide. 

Now, brothers, landing o’f*r th* accursed hmm 
iStamp we our vengeance dt*ep, aiiil ratify Iiih donm. 

I.uiward, !o! to sudden fate 
(Wt»ave we the woof, The tbwad m spi) 

Half of tliy heart we conseerate, 

(The web is wow. The work is done.) 


THOMAS GRAY 


The Trogress of Toesjr 

A PINDARIC ODE 

A WAKE, jEolian lyre, awake, 

And give to rapture all thy trembling strings, 
From Helicon’s harmonious springs 

A thousand rills their mazy progress take : 

The laughing flowers, that round them blow. 

Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich stream of music winds along 
Deep, majestic, smooth and strong. 

Thro’ verdant vales, and Ceres’ golden reign : 

Now rolling down the steep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour; 

The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar. 

O Sovereign of the willing soul, 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs, 

Enchanting shell! the sullen Cares 

And frantic Passions hear thy soft controuL, 

On Thracia’s hills the Lord of War 
Has curb’d the fury of his car, 

And dropp’d his thirsty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the sceptred hand 
Of Jove, thy magie. lulls the feather’d king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing : 

Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie 

The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye.. 

Thee the voice,, the- dance,, obey. 

Temper’d to thy warbled lay. 

O’er Idalia’s velvet-green 

The rosy-orowned Loves are seen 
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On Cytherea’s day 

With antic Sports, and blue-eyed Pleasures, 

F risking light in frolic measures ; 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meet; 

To brisk notes in cadence beating, 

Glance their many-twinkling feet. 

Slow melting strains their Queen’s approach declare: 

Where’er she turns the Graces homage pay. 

With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 

In gliding state she wins her easy way: 

O’er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 

The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love. 

Man’s feeble race what ills await, 

Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 

Disease, and Sorrow’s weeping train, 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of fate! 
The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 

And justify the laws of Jove. 

Say, has he giv’n in vain the heav’nly Muse? 

Night, and all her sickly dews, 

Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry. 

He gives to range the dreary sky : 

Till down the eastern cliffs afar 

Hyperion’s march they spy, and glitt’ring shafts of war. 

In climes beyond the solar road, 

Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam. 

The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 
To cheer the shiv’ring native’s dull abode. 

And oft, beneath the od’rous shade 
Of Chili’s boundless forests laid, 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat 
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In loose numbers wildly sweet 

Their feather-cinctured chiefs, and dusky loves. 

Her track, where’er the Goddess roves, 

Glory pursue and generous Shame, 

Th’ unconquerable Mind, and Freedom’s holy flame. 

Woods, that wave o’er Delphi’s steep, 

Isles, that crown th’ jEgean deep, 

Fields, that cool Ilissus laves, 

Or where Mjeander’s amber waves 
In lingering lab’rinths creep, 

How do your tuneful echoes languish. 

Mute, but to the voice of anguish ? 

Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around : 

Ev’ry shade and hallow’d fountain 
Murmur’d deep a solemn sound: 

Till the sad Nine, in Greece’s evil hour, 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 

Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 

And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. 

When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 

They sought, O Albion ! next thy sea-encircled coast 

Far from the sun and summer gale. 

In thy green lap was Nature’s darling laid, 

What time, where .lucid Avon stray’d, 

To Him the mighty mother did unveil 
.Her awful face: the dauntless child 
Stretch’d forth his little arms, and smiled. 

This pencil take (she said), whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year: 

Thine too these golden keys, immortal boy ! 

This can unlock the gates of joy; 
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Of horror that, and thrilling fears. 

Or 0|>e the sacred source of sympathetic tears* 

Nor second he, that rode sublime 
Upon the s(‘ra})h-wings of Ecstasy, 

The secrets of tid abyss to spy. 

He pass’d the flaming hounds of place .mil lime ; 

The living ddirone, the sapphire-hla/e, 

Where Angels tnunhk while tlii‘y |*a/av 
He saw; but blasted with excc'-s of light, 

Closed his eyes in endless night. 

Eehold, wlu‘re Drydetfs less prt'suinpfuouN ear, 

W'^ide o\‘r the fields of glory bear 
d'wo courser^ ethmeal racr. 

With necks in thunder dtuhed, .iiitl long«ir^ii pact* 

Hiirk, his hands the lyre eK.p!<u'«*! 

Bright-eyed ICincy hovering o’ei 
Scatters from her picturi»d urn 
Thoughts that breatliCi mni wtink lliat biini* 

But ah ! ’its hearii no mon* 

0 Lyre tlivine ! what dariig^ Hpidt 
Wakes ihee now ? lluf lie iiilieiii 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 

That the Theban etgJe bear 
Sailing with supreme domiriitiii 
I'hrtf tl» iixure dttep of air s 
Yet ‘•oft before Ilk mfmi eyes woahl 
Such forms m glitter in ilie mf^ 

With orient hues, unborrowM of the Siii i 
Yet shall he mount, and keep hii di^mni mry 
Beyond the liiiiiis cif i fulgar fair, 

Beneath the C#ood how fur ibr 
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On a Fmourite Cat^ T>rowned in a 
Tub of Gold Fishes 

PWAS on a lofty vase’s side, 

^ Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow; 

Demurest of the tabhy kind, 

The pensive Selima reclined, 

Gazed on the lake below. 

Her conscious tail her joy declared ; 

The fair round face, the snowy beard. 

The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat, that with the tortoise vies, 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes. 

She saw; and purr’d applause. 

Still had she gazed ; but ’midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide, 

The Genii of the stream : 

Their scaly armour’s Tyrian hue 
Thro’ richest purple to the view 
Betray’d a golden gleam. 

The hapless Nymph with wonder saw- r 
A whisker first and then a claw, 

With many an ardent wish, 

She stretch’d; in vain to reach the prizes 
What female heart can gold despise ? 

What Cat ’s averse to fish I 
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Presumptuous Maid ! with looks intent 
Again she stretchH, again she bent, 

Nor knew the gulf between. 
(Malignant Fate sat by, and smiled.) 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled. 

She tumbled headlong* in. 

Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mew’d to ev’ry wat’ry god. 

Some speedy aid to send. 

No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirr’d : 
Nor cruel Tom^ nor Susan heard. 

A Fav’rite has no friend ! 

From hence, ye Beauties, undeceived, 
Know, one false step is ne’er retrieved, 
And be with caution bold. 

Not all that tempts your wand’ring eyes 
And heedless hearts, is lawful prize; 
Nor all that glisters, gold. 


WILLIAM COLLINS 

1721-1759 

4 / 7 , Ode to Simplicity 

THOU, by Nature taught 
To breathe her genuine thought 
■ In numbers warmly pure and sweetly strong : 

Who first on mountains wild, 

In F ancy, loveliest child, 

Thy babe and Pleasure’s, nursed the pow’rs of song ! 
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Thou, who with hermit heart 
Disdain’st the wealth of art, 

And gauds, and pageant weeds, and trailing pall 
But com’ St a decent maid, 

In Attic robe array’d, 

O chaste, unboastful nymph, to thee I call ! 

By all the honey’d store 
On Hybla’s thymy shore, 

By all her blooms and mingled murmurs dear, 
By her whose love-lorn woe. 

In evening musings slow. 

Soothed sweetly sad Electra’s poet’s ear: 

By old Cephisus deep. 

Who spread his wavy sweep 
In warbled wand’ rings round thy green retreat ; 
On whose enamell’d side. 

When holy Freedom died, 

No equal haunt allured thy future feet! 

O sister meek of Truth, 

To my admiring youth 
Thy sober aid and native charms infuse! 

The flow’rs that sweetest breathe. 

Though beauty cull’d the wreath, 

Still ask thy hand to range their order’d hues. 

While Rome could none esteem. 

But virtue’s patriot theme. 

You loved her hills, and led her laureate band 5 
But stay’d to sing alone 
To one distinguish’d throne, 

And turn’d thy face, and fled her alter’d land. 
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No more, in hall or l)ow^\ 

The passions own thy powV. 

Love, only Love her forci*less mnnlK^rs mean; 
For thou hast her shrine, 

Nor olive more, nor vine. 

Shall gain thy feet to bless tlie sitrvile scene* 

Though taste, though genius bless 
To some divine excess. 

Faint the cold work till titou inspire the \v 
What caich, what all supply. 

May court, may charm our eye, 

Thou, only thou, canst raise the meeting soul 
Of these let others ask. 

To aid sotne mighty task, 

I only seek to lind thy tem|H‘raie vale; 

Where oft my reed might stmutl 
maids and Arpherds rciurid, 

And all thy sons, O Niimre, leam «y idle, 

f low sleep the Bmve 

TJ OW sleep the brave, who sink to rco 
**• By all their mwnttfs wishes blenf, ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hiilh»wM mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter swi 
Than Fancy^s ft?et have ever trmi. 

By fairy hands their kiwH is rw^i 
By firms unseen their ilir|r m 
There Honour comes, a grey, 

Ik) ble!i!i the turf that wmin their cky | 
Ami bVeedom shiilt awhile rifair 
To dwell, a weefwng lieriiiii, tittre ! 



WILLIAM COLLINS 


jffp. Ode to Evening 

I F aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear, 
Like thy own solemn springs. 

Thy springs and dying gales ; 

0 nymph reserved, while now the bright-hair’d sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With brede ethereal wove, 

Overhang his wavy bed : 

Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing. 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 

As oft he rises, ’midst the twilight path 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum : 

Now teach me, maid composed. 

To breathe some soften’d strain. 

Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit, 

As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return ! 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
Who slept in buds the day. 
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And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge^ 
And sheds the freshening dew, and^ lovelier still. 

The pensive pleasures sweet, 

Prepare thy shadowy car: 

Then lead, calm votaress, where mnw sheety laki' 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hailow\i pile, 

Or uj)Iand fallows grey 
Reflect its last cool gleam. 

Or if chill blustering winds, or tlriving rain, 

Prevent iny willing te(‘t, he none tin* hut 
That from the inountaiifs sitie 
Views wilds and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, and diiii-disi'over\t spirt^s. 

And hears their simple hell, md marks i>*er all 

I'hy dewy hrigers draw 
The gradual dusky veil 

While Spring shall pour his hIichvVh, m ofi wont. 
And bathe thy breathing tre'^Hes, meekest Lve ! 

While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light ; 

While sallow Autumn fills thy hip with leaws, 

Or Winter, yelling through the troublous m, 

Affrights thy shrinktng train, 

And rudely rends thy rotrs: 

Ho long, regardful of thy ijukt rule, 

Bhall Inmcy, Frtemlthip, 8c»nct| rose-!ifni'\l Hiiltli 
dlty gentleHt infiwiiee own. 

Am! hvmn thy fevoiirk? fiaiiiel 
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j^d'o. Fidele 

' I 'O fair Fidele’s grassy tomb 
^ Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 

Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 

And rifle all the breathing Spring. 

No wailing ghost shall dare appear 

To vex with shrieks this quiet grove; 

But shepherd lads assemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 

No wither’d witch shall here be seen, 

No goblins lead their nightly crew; 

The female fays shall haunt the green, 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 

The redbreast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid. 

With hoary moss, and gather’d flowers, 

To deck the ground where thou art laid. 

When howling winds, and beating rain. 

In tempests shake thy sylvan cell ; 

Or ’midst the chase, on every plain. 

The tender thought on thee shall dwell ; 

Each lonely scene shall thee restore. 

For thee the tear be duly shed; 

Beloved, till life can charm no more ; ^ 

And mourn’d, till Pity’s self be dead. 
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MARK AKENSIDE 

i74K-t77(> 

jimoret 

I F rightly tuneful bunis decide, 

**• If it be fixM in Luve^s decrees, 

Tliiit Beauty ought not to l)c triini 
But by its native jjower to pleast*. 

Then tell me, youtlis and lovers, tell— • 

What fair can Amortt excel I 

Behold that bright unsullieti smile, 

And wisdom sj>eaking in Iut mi«*n : 

Yet-— she so artless all the while. 

So little studious to li! seen— 

We naught but instant gladness know, 

N{^r think to wh<mt the gift we owe* 

But neither music, nor the powers 
Of youth and mirth anti frolic cheer, 

Add half the sunshine tt^ the hours, 

Or make life's prc)H|HH^t half so clear. 

As memory brings it to tlio eye 
hVom scenes where Amoret was by. 

This, sum, is Beuuty^s happiest part ; 

This gives the most unlHHinded sway? 

I’his shall endbant the subject heart 
When rose and lily fade awiyi 
Am! she be stIH, in spite of Time, 

Hwett' Amwet in all her prime. 
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The 0>mpiamr 

AWAY! away! 

IVmpt iiH* fio iiiort% I.tive 

lliy sofrthinj* sway 

!aHJ|; pim’i* ; 

At lt*tigth thy tuMMUi is di^tTruMi 
At liitgth MJ«»* deMr4wHi|*lif rjtifir>« ratiiM : 

Avvay ! ti»r ho|H* iiiv 4|v* 

I kwiw, I 

IIii*r liK^rit* Nml^ it utiw W *^iiawri, 

AIih ! u» iiir i 

How dtvth to tiiy%i*!t' iiiikfiowti, 

Tlr grarofiih grritlr, %pAmm% rotii! 

H.ivt* I ! I low otirfi « 

What Hy ^^•**'*^ **^*^''*‘ own! 

HtiW iliiirriiig 

0 **cjii;itidt'»rrr i»f riitilriil ;itiii rsi*w 
111 lliy .ubitlr 

Wi!l narr% rutlr h'arn to phnna* ? 

() say, iln'fivfr* lia*4 titoif m%m 
I*roii4 l*ort«fif Ui tiinniii thy ilirofiCi 
Or plami thy alifitr lirr iinii 4rrrrr^ I 

'T'O-KIOUT »b<- ^Meen .tf 0«wn 

^ "Willi ytMing Kiniyiiiiofi 
And ROW I© Htijuff it ii ffwm 
Awliilt to raft itie ticiot ilfi 
Til! sjir 4|it!l tci tirr laftiji 
A ftirrani of Isriglits^r fay^, 
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Propitious send thy golden ray, 

Thou purest light above ! 
lat no false flame seduce to stray 
Where gulf or steep lie hid for iiaiin ; 
But k'ud where uuisicN licaling charm 
May stK)thc alllicted love* 

T(i them, by many a grattdul scjug 
In happier seasotjs vow’d. 

These lawns. Olympiad liamits, belong : 
Oft by yon silver stream we walk’d, 

Or 1jx\1, while lliilomela talk’d, 

Beneath yon i^opses stiKHh 

Nor seldimn where the Iveehen boiigiH 
lliat rtmfiess tower invade, 

We came, while her enchanting Mum* 

The radiant iiioitti above* us held ; 

Til!, by a clamorous cw! com{Hdrd| 

She fled the solemn shade. 

But hark ! I hear her !ii|iiid tone I 
Now Hrspf giiidi* tiiy fm! 
l)i»wit the rrti marl wmh moss oVrgoiwn, 
ThrcHigh yon wild thicket next the plain, 
Who** hawtht^rns choke the winding lane 
Which kadfi to li«‘r mrmt. 

Her ilw? green spaces mt eitli» liatid 
ICiilarged il %pread^ iiioiiiidl i 
See, in the niidii site ylce« her 
Where one old oik Wi iwfwl ihade 
Extenils ider half the letel ine«dl., 

Eficfoied ki w^s ppofoondi 
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Hark ! how through luany a melting note 
She now prtilongs her lays: 

How sweetly down tlw void they floats 
The hree/.e their magie path attends ; 

The stars shine out; the forest Irnds; 
'Fhe wakeful Iteifers gra/.e* 

WhoeVr thtm art whtwt ehance may lidng 
To this sec|uesterM spot. 

If then the pLiintive Siren sing* 

O softly treai! Innieath her hower 
Ami think of Heaven’s dlsjKedng ptiwer, 
Of man's uncrrliiifi lot, 

think, oVr all thi^'* mortal sfage 
What momnfiil seenes arise: 

What riiin waits on kingly rage; 

How often virtue dwrlk with wiw; 

How many griefs from knowlrtige flow; 
How switily pleasure flies ! 

H ^arred bird! hi me at rvt% 

Thus wandering all alone, 
d’lty tender eoiiiiwl off, rrreive, 

Bear witness iti iliy jmsive aifs» 

Afid piiy Malure’s eomnicin rtirs, 

Ti!! I forget tiiy cnvn. 


TOBIAS GEORGE SMOLLKT'r 


i;’n' 

4.64. To Lfvai iraUr 

P URl*^ stream, in wIkssc transj^innit. wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to Livg ; 

No torrents stain thy limpul source, 

No rocks imjwtie thy iiimpling cuur*-* 
Devolving from thy parent lake 
A charming masse thy waters make 
By bowers of bircli ami groves «if pine 
And edges fiowerkl with eglantine. 

Still oti thy hanks so gaily green 
May numerous hertfs ami flocks In* seem 
Ami lasses chanting oVr the |Mil, 

And shepherds piping in die dak% 

Atul ancient faith that knows no gnil‘% 

And industry embrown’d with toil, 

And hearts resolved and hamts prejiared 
The blessings they enjoy to guard* 


CUHLSTOFIIKR bMARl' 

lyjj" 

46 Son^ to '/hivui 

C DIILlME*-*iiiVtiifiiin ever young* 

^ Of vast conception, towVing umpi^* 
To God th^ eternal iherori 
Notes from yon escidtttioris caught^ 
Ibirivall’d royalty of thoiight 

^)^^r meaner strains Hij|treiiit*, 
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liis nuise, bright angrl tjf his verse, 

Gives for all ilu‘ thorris that pierce, 

For all thi* paogs that rage; 

Blest light still gaioirtg on the gloom, 
l’ht‘ more than Mii'hal ot* his hlooiiu 
'FiP Abishag of his age. 

He ^-ung of loHi -«the mighty s^mree 
Of all thing‘s tiie stnpcanloys force 
On which all Mnnifjli ile|H'iH!s; 
hh'om wiiose right ariiu lM»neath whoM* e^'e^^- 
All perioth |Hnvef\ ainl efiterprinr 
C'onntteneei, reigiiH, iiful eriik* 

1V11 tlann, 1 am, Jehovah said 

Mo^es j uihie iMilli heart! In tlieatl, 

Alii!, smii!i*n ?o the liiMti, 

At otice above, Fcfteafh, arotimf, 

All Nature, tuilioiii voice or somidi 
Replied, O lainii, Ihitn? 

'File wtnld, the Hu ftuiftg sjiheres, lie nUik 
'File gjoriciiis light, the MMithing shade, 

Dale, champai|;!f, grove, mid liillj 

Idle mtiltifinlimiiis abyfw, 

Wliere Becrrcy rrmiiifi«i in Wis^, 

Ant! Wimloni hides her 

The jfill.iri ihr Ftird ii» irveri. 

Width st»nd from raiih tn liijiniiisf liraww; 

Fill Windiim drew thf |ikii i 
I lift Word icrompIkliM thf* dewgiit 
From Hrighti^%l pnii to dw^f^tt iiiiiie ; 

FVotti Chri^i. riithionrit t« Man* 



CHRISTOPHER SMAiCr 


For Adoration all the rankn 
Of Angels yield eternal thanks. 

And David in tlu* nuii^t ; 

With Hod's gotni poor, whiclu last and least 
In man's esteem, Thou to 'Vhy fe.ts\ 

O bl<‘ssiid ik'itiegroom, bitld'sf ! 

h'or Adoration, Daviti's Psalms 
I.dfc up the heart to iieetls td* alms ; 

And he, winj kneels auii chan? 

Prevails his passions in confrol, 
idrids intMi and mi'diciue fu the sosd, 

Wldeh for translaticiii [latits, 

I'or Atlorafion, in rlr* dome 
Of Christ, the spair»nvs a horn**, 

Am! cm 1 1 in olites pereli : 

The swallow also dwells with tliee, 

() man of Gocfs htiiiiility, 

Within his HavimirV elmrDn 

S\vi*ei is the dew that falls lieiime'*, 

And i!fc»pH iijHm the hsify timeH ; 

%Sweet, liernioifs Iragraiit air; 

Sweet is the lilyC stiver trlk 
And 5W*H?i the w'akrfii! lajiers* sfiiell 
Unit watch for eatly prayer, 

Kwret file young tllirse, with love -% 

Wliidi smilei oVr steepitig innorrm e ; 

when ihr tiM irriws 
Sweet the iiiwdrian’i irtlcitir 
Whilf* iiiH vague niiiid % in tj^it of 
The choicest itowei i lo hive. 


CHRISTOFlil^R, SMART 


Strong h the horse u])on his speec! ; 
Strong in pursuit tlu* nipi<i glede, 

VVhicii makes at onee his game ; 
Strong tltc tall (istrieh iui the gniurui ; 
Strong through the tuihulent prthuiiiui 
ShtJots Xiphias tt> liis aim. 

Strong is the litm - like a eual 
i’iis (*yel)a!I^*“- like a iiastionV mole 
His chest die hrst 

Stnmg the gier-eagle ofi his sail ; 

Strong against tide tlS eriormoiiH whale* 
Emerges as lie gtrs, 

r»ut stronger stii!, in e.inh anil air, 

And in the sea, tin* man of prayei, 
Anti far lietieaih the tide; 

Ami in the msit m faiili assigii\h 
Where ask is have, where seek is fnid, 
"Wiiere kncH'k is ojrii witfe, 

I'heckms the irnileniial feart 
And precious is the 'dgii stncerei 
AccepmUe tit Chid: 

And precious are the wiiinifig fltnvers^ 
In gladsome Isr*iel\ fhisi of Iniwers 
Bound on the hallowM soti 


(fliiricms the sun in ink} career i 
Chorions ill’ assriiililrti lirrs aji|M%ii ; 

Glorioui ilie cottri‘s train; 
i#h»riows the mim|ri ami alarm | 

Glorious the Almight/s strrtrh*«l*ciiit mm | 
Gkirioui ill* eiirapfurrti miifi s 





gW«] kite* 
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Glorious the nortiuu'n lights asrivuin ; 
Glorious the when (rmiV the iIhiiio; 

Glt>rums the thumkrA nut: 

Glorious I'loHuriiut from the ; 

Glorious the catholic Aiiirii ; 

(rhirioiis the nuirtyris gcifo: 

Glorious ‘’-more gIotious-«iH the cowu 

Of f lim that !>rougiu salvation ilown, 

By itHvkrtcss caillM tli\ Hiut : 

Thou that Hrti|>t*fulous rrufh lielieu^l ; 

Ami now the umtchloss ilrts! \ aclhin'mii 
Dctcrouiicih iiared, arut iiciiii* ! 


JANH HIJ40T 

J ! .iimrnt Jat 


I?/; 


TAlv hearil them hlfirig at mir 
^ lasses u* lillifig Wore tlawii «* ifay; 

But now tlwy are monniiig on ilka grrrn bufiing 
The Fkiwers of the luiresl are wisir m^u 


At hughts, lu the inorning, mir hlule* luU a^tr 
1 , 4 SM*s are lonely am! ilcHvie .nif! 'vue-*; 

Kae dafling* nae gahinng* hut ^iglinig .*ii4 sahbing, 
Ilk ane lifts her teglin amt hies lirr away. 


In hairst, at the shrariiig, nae ytiuriis nniy afr jrrrifi:/,» 
B.iiiilsters are lyari, .iiui runklni, ,o.)4 giay t 
At fiir or ai pfeaeliififii nx !e,e rtwliini' •' 

'Bhe Flowers of the Fcirrst are a* wedr away* 


loaning] Im«, wttli] hiibUl 

daffutg] Jnking. Irfllii| ftilll4»|^h iiiirtj 

kuw%t, hiimlsfrrsl lyart] g»y4iti«4 

fimhlf 1 1 wfiiikksl roiVAi*. 
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Vt? swankies are roaming 

p^t: stacks \vi’ the lasses at bogle to play; 

^rp sits eerie, lamenting her dearie — 

he JPlowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 


^vae for the order sent our lads to the Border ! 
^Pi ^J^giish, for ance, by guile wan the day; 

^p hlov^ors of the Forest, that fought aye the foremost, 
1 he of our land, lie cauld in the clay. 


We 11 Lear nae mair lilting at our ewe-milking; 
\Von'ieri. and bairns are heartless and wae ; 

and moaning on ilka green loaning — 

I he 3E^ louvers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 




OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
JVomdn 


lovely woman stoops to folly, 
-A^nd finds too late that men betray, 
WHat charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
^VHat art can wash her tears away? 


1728-1774 


The only art her guilt to cover, 

T* o Hide her shame from ev’ry eye, 

^ive repentance to her lover, 

AA.nci wring his bosom is — to die. 

466 ^ swo.nlcies 1 lusty lads. bogle] boffk hide-and-seek, 

clool] monming-. 
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4.(^8. Memory 

O MEMORY, them ibiu! deLviver, 

Still impoituiuiti? and vain^ 

To former joys recurring, t'Ver, 

And turning all rl^c past to pain : 

Idtou^ like the workl^ tif opprc‘ss\i oppres*-!ep^. 

Idiy smiles increase the wretch’s uu-*: 

And he who wants eacli (Jther hiendie*, 

In thee must evi‘f lint! a toe. 

ROBERT CimNINGIiAMIUDLYIIAM OF 
GARTMORE 

4^9* (f "Um/s 

I E dijugbty deeds my laily pleatse, 

^ Right soon IT mount my stecil t 
And strong his arm and hist his seat. 

I’hat Ixnirs frae me the mmi. 

FI! wear tliy cohnirs in mv cap, 

Tltv picture tn mv hrait ; 

Ami he that ixmiis not to ihim* e\e 
Shall rue it to Ids smart ! 

Then tel! me how m wim thee. Love; 

0 mil me how to woo thee ! 

F'or thy dear sake rwe cure Fll tak*\ 
*Tho^ ite\*f aiiotli»*r trow tiir. 

If gay iittire delight lliine eye 
Fit dight me in arniyi 
FI! rent! thy chamk^r d««ir idl tiigli?, 

Aiiil sipiire thee all |}je day. 
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ROBERT CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM 

If sweetest sounds can win thine ear, 

These sounds Til strive to catch ; 

Thy voice I’ll steal to woo thyseF, 

That voice that nane can match. 

Then tell me how to woo thee, Love . . . 

But if fond love thy heart can gain, 

I never broke a vow; 

Nae maiden lays her skaith to me, 

I never loved but you. 

For you alone I ride the ring, 

For you I wear the blue ; 

For you alone I strive to sing, 

0 tell me how to woo ! 

Then tell me how to woo thee, Love ; 

O tell me how to woo thee ! 

For thy dear sake nae care I’ll take 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me. 


WILLIAM COWPER 

■ 1731-1800 

47 ^ 7 , To Mary (Jnvozn 

A ^ ARY ! I want a lyre with other strings, 

Such aid from Heaven as some have feign’d they drew, 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 
And undebased by praise of meaner things ; 

That ere through age or woe I shed my wings, 

I may record thy worth with honour due, 

In verse as musical as thou art true, 

And that immortalizes whom it sings : 

But thou hast little need. There is a Book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 
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On which the eyes of' Clod iioi rarely kx^k, 

A rlrnmieh' of actions just aiul hriyjit ■ 

'I'here all thy deah-, my faithful Mary, shine ; 

Anti since tluiu own'st that praiHi*, I spare tiiee mine* 

47 a My Afary 

twtmiieth year is wellniplt p;e4 
Hinct* our sky was tnaavasf ; 

Ah, would that ihin mipln 1 h* ihr last ! 

My f^fary ! 

dliy s|»trilH have a fainter tlow, 

! see thee tiaily weaker prow ; 

’dAvas my tiistress that hroti|’lii tliee low. 

My Mary ! 

Thy iietniles, ont'e « shiniiip ^ftue, 
hor !i»y sake restles*^ hereitifore, 

Now ru»t iii»ii!iei!^ inti stiiiir no more i 

My Mary! 

t»«r thtnipli the HI gladly wotikhn fulh! 
d'he %imv kiftti ttllke fur me Milk 
ddiy sjphi ituw seeimik not fhy will. 

My Mary ! 

But. well tluHi playMsf the litiiiwwlfeA |iari,| 

And all fliy ihreads with iiiagh: art 
Have wtratnl tliritwives alioiit iltin kmn^ 

M| .Mary I 

'Bhy iiidKiiiia tXji»ssil#rH serfit 
luke lafi|»iisigc wtterM in « dmiri; 

Yet use iliey charHi whitrVr the 

My llftty I 



WILLIAM COWPER 


Thy silver locks, once auburn biif.ht, 

Are still more lovely in my sifjn 
Than gulden Iwams orient light. 

My Mary i 

For could I view nor tlmn nor thm 
What sight wetrth swung could I Ht‘e 
The sun woulrl rise in vain fi)r me, 

M) Mary ! 

Partakers of thy sad decliriis 
lljy haiitls fheif little force resign ; 

Yet, gently prcHsM, prc*ss griiily mine. 

My Mary ! 

%Such feebleness of linil^ ilioii piuv'si, 
That mnv at evety step iliuu iitovLi 
Upheld by f-wu ; yet Mil! tliiwi luvVt, 

My Mary ! 

And still tf> ihimgh pressM wiih ill. 
In wintry age to fwd no cliiii* 

Wbth me is to L* lovely sfdh 

My Mary I 

Ikii ah ! by ciin slant hiTd I kiitiw 
I low aft ihe sadness that I ^liow 

Transforms fiiy tti ItMilii. cif w», 

^iy M iry I 

And sticMild iiif fotwre lot In* 

\¥itli niticli remiaibliiice at ilie pwti 
^riiy warn-iiiil Iteart will break at 

My Mary ! 


JAMES BEATTIE 


>735-1% 


472. An Epitaph 

T IKE thee I once have stenim’d the sea of life, 
^ Like thee have languish’d after empty joys, 
Like thee have labour’d in the stormy strife, 

Been grieved for trifles, and an)used with toys, 

lu^rget my frailties ; thou art also frail : 

l^'orgivt- lapses ; for thyself may’st fall : 

Nt)r read unmoved my artk^ss tender tak* 

1 was a friend, O man, to thee, to jd!. 


ISOBEL FAGAN 

*74<'r 

475. Ca* ibe Tomes io ihe Kmmrs 

the yowes to the knowen, 

Ca’ them where the heather grown, 

Cid them where tlie hurnk rows, 

My bonnie dearie. 

Ah 1 gaed down tlie water side, 

Tliere 1 met my sh(*pherd hal ; 

He rowM me sweetly in his plaid, 

And he caM me lus dearie. 

^ Will ye gang tiown the water ftide, 
see the waves mt swmiy glkk* 

Beneath the haieln Hpnmiing wide } 

The moon it ihines clearly/ 

47s* .y«»'weri rwM. kmwes] kimlli, link hlllt. ruwsjrttlk 
row Vi] rotk*«l, wrapi'ied 


ISOBEL PAGAN 


was bred up at nae sic school, 

My shepherd lad, to play the fool, 
And a’ the day to sit in dool, 

And naebody to see me/ 

‘Ye sail get gowns and ribbons meet, 
Cauf-leather shoon upon your feet, 

And in my arms ye'se lie and sleep, 
And ye sail be my dearie/ 

‘ If ye’ll but stand to what yeVe said, 
Fse gang wf you, my shepherd lad. 
And ye may row me in your plaid, 
And I sail be your dearie/ 

‘While waters wimple to the sea, 
While day blinks in the lift sae hie, 
Till clay-cauld death sail blin’ my e’e, 
Ye aye sail be my dearie I ’ 


ANNA LiETITIA BARBAULD 

1743-1825 

474. Life 

T IFE ! I know not what thou art, 

^ But know that thou and I must part; 

And when, or how, or where we met, 

I own to me’s a secret yet. 

But this I know, when thou art fled, 

Where’er they lay these limbs, this head, 

No clod so valueless shall be 
As all that then remains of me. 
dool] dule, sorrow. lift] sky. 
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O whither, whither dost thou fly ? 

Where bend unseen thy trackless course? 

And in this strange divorce, 

Ah, tell where I must seek this compound I ? 

To the vast ocean of empyreal flame 
From whence thy essence came 
Dost thou thy flight pursue, when freed 
From matters base encumbering weed? 

Or dost thou, hid from sight, 

Wait, like some spell-bound knight, 

Through blank oblivious years th^ appointed hour 
To break thy trance and reassume thy power? 

Yet canst thou without thought or feeling be ? 

O say, what art thou, when no more thou^rt thee ? 

Life 1 we have been long together. 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 

^Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; — 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not Good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good-morning ! 


FANNY GREVILLE 

i8th Cent. 

477 . Praj/er for Indifference 

T ASK BO kind return of love, 

^ No tempting charm to please ; 

Far from the heart those gifts remove, 

That sighs for peace and ease. 
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Nor peace nor ease the heart can know. 
That, like the needle true, 

Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 

But, turning, trembles too. 

Far as distress the soul can wound, 

’Tis pain in each degree: 

’Tis bliss but to a certain bound, 

Beyond is agony. 


JOHN LOGAN 

1748-1788 

47 (f. To the Cuckoo 

ILJ AIL, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

^ Thou messenger of .Spring [ 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy welcome ring. 

What time the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear : 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 

The schodiboy, wandering through the wood 
To puM the primrose gay, 

Starts, the new wmce of Spring to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 
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What time the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fli’st thy vocal vale. 

An annual guest in t>ther lantls, 
Another Spring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No Winter in thy yearl 

0 could I fly, Vd fly with thee! 

We\i make, with joyful wing, 

Our annual visit tfer the globe, 
Comiuinions of the Spring. 


477 . 


l.ADY ANNE lANDSAY 

/io^M Graf 




■'YJf/’HEN the sheep are in the faiikl, and the kye at hame, 
^ And a’ the warld to rest are gane, 

Idle waes o’ my heart fa’ iti showers frae my 'e\% 

While my gudeman lies sound by me. 


Young Jamie lo’ed me weel, ami sought me tiir Ills britle; 
But saving a crcHin he had naething else liesidr ; 

To make the croun a pund, young Jamie gaed to * 4 m; 
Anil the croun and tht pond were baitli for iiws 


He hadna Insut awa’ a week but only twt, 

When my faihtyr brak his arm, anil the cow wan siowii. iiwa*; 
My mother she fell sickc’-and my Jamie m iJhr 
And ludil H^ibin Cwray came a-coyriin’ nir* 



LADY ANNE LINDSAY 


My father couldna work, and my mother couldna spin ; 

I toilM day and night, but their bread I couldna win ; 
Auld Rob maintain’d them baith, and wi’ tears in his e’ 
Said, ‘Jennie, for their sakes, O, marry me I’ 

My heart it said nay ; I look’d for Jamie back ; 

But the wind it blew high, and the ship it was a wrack 
His ship it was a wrack — ^Why didna Jamie dee? 

Or why do I live to cry, Wae’s me! 

My father urged me sair; my mother didna speak; 

But she look’d in my face till my heart was like to break 
They gi’ed him my hand, tho’ my heart was in the sea; 
Sae auld Robin Gray he was guderaan to me. 

I hadna been a wife a week but only four. 

When mournfu’ as I sat on the stane at the door, 

I saw my Jamie’s wraith, — for I couldna think it he. 

Till he said, ‘ I’m come hame to marry thee.’ 

0 sair, sair did we greet, and muckle did we say; 

We took but ae kiss, and we tore ourselves away ; 

1 wish that I were dead, but I’m no like to dee; 

And why was I born to say, Wae ’s me ! 

I gang like a ghaist, and I catena to spin; 

I daurna think on Jamie, for that wad be a sin; 

But I’ll do my best a gude wife aye to be. 

For auld Robin Gray he is kind unto me. 


T.^ 
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I74(|.«!7t)4 


478, jtp/gmm 

O N ])aront knees, a naktni nt'w-horn chilcL 

Weepiujj thou sat’st \vhih‘ all arouml thee smiled: 
So live, that sinking to thy life's last sleep, 

Culm thou muy'st smile, wliilst all aroumi tht*e weep* 

THOMAS CHATLltRTON 

47p. Su»^ f>om iyH//d 

O S1N0 unto my rountlelay, 

0 tirop the briny tear with me; 

Dance more at hotytliy. 

Like a running river be: 

My love is dead, 

({one to his deafli-hed 
All under the willinv^trei.*, 

Black his cryne *is the wittier niglif. 

While his rode as the siitiimer snow, 

Ret! ilk face an the morning lights 
1‘old he lies in the gr.ivr Mow: 

My liive is dead, 

(pone to Ills deaitob*i! 

All wilder the \ullow-trn% 

Sweet his loogye as the thronlJr^s 
Cpiiick ill dmoc AS tlionitlit c«ill k% 

Deft liin ttilioft itiittgel stoiiti 
O he lies by itte %vil!iiW4ri^ I 
My low h dead, 

CJone to his dfith-W 
A I! Under the willow-tfiT* 
etywj I iiiU mile] eoiiif.k worn 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON 


Hark I the raven flaps his wing 
In the brier’d dell below ; 

Hark I the death-owl loud doth sing 
To the nightmares, as they go ; 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 

See! the white moon shines on high 
Whiter is my true-love’s shroud : 
Whiter than the morning sky, 

Whiter than the evening cloud : 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 

Here upon my true-love’s grave 
Shall the barren flowers be laid ; 

Not one holy saint to save 
All the coldness of a maid: 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 

With my hands I’ll dent the briers 
Round his holy corse to gre : 

Ouph and fairy, light your flres, 

Here my body still shall be; 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


dent] fasten. gre] grow. ouph] elf. 



THOMAS CHATTERTON 




Come, with acorn-cup ami thorn, 
Drain my heartcs hlooci away ; 
Life and all its good I scorn. 
Dance by nigiit, or feast by day : 
My love is dead. 

Gone to his cleat It-bed 
All under the willow-tree* 


GEORGb: CRAIUIE 
Akefmg 

‘^yfY Damon the first to wake 
X¥1 gentle flame that raniiot the; 
My Daitum h the lant to cake 
lire faithful bonom h softest sigh : 
The life l>etween h nothing %vorih,: 

C) cast it friun thy thought away ! 
lliink tif the day ih»tf |»ave il birth, 
And this its Hwwt reiiiining day* 

Bulled Iv all that has been done, 

Or say that naught is rltme amiss ; 
l»or whit the dangerous path can shun 
In mich bewildering world iliin? 
But love can every fotili forgifc, 

Or with a tender look rtprofc i 
And now let niuglii ill memory live 
Blit that we mttt, imi ihil wr lotr. 



GEORGE CRABBE 


Late Wisdom 


‘VVT’E’VE trod the maze of error round, 
Long wandering in the winding glade 
And now the torch of truth is found, 

It only shows us where we strayed: 

By long experience taught, we know — 

Can rightly judge of friends and foes; 
Can all the worth of these allow, 

And all the faults discern in those. 


Now, ’tis our boast that we can quell 
The wildest passions in their rage, 
Can their destructive force repel, 

And their impetuous wrath assuage. — 
Ah, Virtue ! dost thou arm when now 
This bold rebellious race are fled? 
When all these tyrants rest, and thou 
Art warring with the mighty dead? 


4 (? 2 . A Marriage Ring 

'^1 'HE ring, so worn as you behold, 

^ So thin, so pale, is yet of gold : 

The passion such it was to prove^ — 
Worn with life’s care, love yet was love. 



WILLIAM Br.AK}‘ 

Th ihe JiMses 

''^WHETHER tm Liu’s sliady hmw 
Or in the rhunubers of the Luist, 

T!it‘ chambers of tire Sun, that nt)w 
b'rnni ancient nrelody have ceased ; 

Whetiu^r in heaven ye wander fair, 

Or the green corners cd* the earth, 

()r the blue regians al fht' air 

Wluu’e tlu‘ ini'loditHis winds have I'itriii i 

WhrllH‘r «r« crystal rocks ye rtwe, 

Iknusifh the lKist«n i»f the sea, 

WLiiileriug in many a cw'al grove | 

ILir NlfWi fcirsakitig Poetry | 

’Mow hiivr you left the smciem love 
'fhat kiith tif old enjoyV! in you! 

I’he languid strings do scarcely mtw% 

The sound 1% forced^ the notes are 

THOU with dewy locks, who lotrkrsf down 
Tiirotigh the clear windows iif itie iiitiriiiiig, l«rn 
'Thine aiiygl ey« y|Wi our western blr, 

Wliicii ill full choir hails thy agpiwrh, Cl lijtritigl 

"Phe liilK fell one ArtorJtrr, atid the Ikiening 
Valleys hear; all tnir longing tym are 
I^j) to ffiv bright laviliofw ; issir forth 

And let tIsv t'Hily feei vTtf. urn rlinir ! 
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WILLIAM BLAKE 


Come o’er the eastern hills, and let our winds 
Kiss thy perfumed garments ; let us taste 
Thy morn and evening breath; scatter thy pearls 
Upon our lovesick land that mourns for thee. 

O deck her forth with thy fair fingers; pour 
Thy soft kisses on her bosom; and put 
Thy golden crown upon her languish’d head, 
Whose modest tresses are bound up for thee. 


48f. 


Song 


T^Y silks and fine array, 

My smiles and languish’d air, 
By Love are driven away; 

And mournful lean Despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave : 
Such end true lovers have. 


His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold: 

O why to him was’t given, 

Whose heart is wintry cold ? 

His breast is Love’s all-worshipp’d tomb, 
Where all Love’s pilgrims come. 

Bring me an axe and spade, 

Bring me a winding-sheet ; 

When I my grave have made, 

Let winds and tempests beat: 

Then down Til lie, as cold as clay ; 

True love doth pass away 1 
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WILLIAM BLAKE 


A^m/s of Inmcence 

piPINCr (iown the valleys wild, 
^ Pi|)ing sonfs of jslcMsant glee, 
Oo a cloiui I saw a chikh 
And he laughkig said to nies 

* Pipe a song about a 1 ^anib 1 ^ 

So I pi|HHi with merry eheer, 

^ Pija'r, piJH^ that song again ; * 

So I pijwd : he wfpt to hear, 

M>rop thy pi}u*, thy happy ]dpr ; 

Sing thy songs of happy chet*r ! * 
So i sung the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear, 

* sit thee iiown and write 
In a Ixiok that all may 

So he eantshM from my sight; 

Ami I |»luck\i a hollow reed. 

Ami I tnade a rural pen, 

Ami I staitfd tlie water elear, 
Attd I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 


4 ^ 7 - The Link Bkek B&j 

I^Y mother bort* me in the southern wild,, 

Ami I am hlackt biit 0| my soul it white! 
White as ag ange! in the Brnglish child. 

But I am hhickj a» if Irreawl of light. 



WILLIAM BLAKE 


My mother taught me underneath a tree, 

And, sitting down before the heat of day, 

She took me on her lap and kissed me, 

And, pointing to the East, began to say : 

‘ Look at the rising sun : there God does live. 

And gives His light, and gives His heat away, 

And flowers and trees and beasts and men receive 
Comfort in morning, joy in the noonday. 

‘And we are put on earth a little space, 

That we may learn to bear the beams pif love ; 

And these black bodies and this sunburnt face 
Are but a cloud, and like a shady grove, 

^ For when our souls have learn’d the heat to bear, 
The cloud will vanish, we shall hear His voice, 

Saying, “Come out from the grove, my love and care, 
And round my golden tent like lambs rejoice.’^* 

Thus did my mother say, and kissed me, 

And thus I say to little English boy. 

When I from black and he from white cloud free, 
And round the tent of God like lambs we joy, 

I’ll shade him from the heat till he can bear 
To lean in joy upon our Father’s knee; 

And then I’ll stand and stroke his silver hair, 

And be like him, and he will then love me. 



WILLIAM BLAKE 


4iU. Hear the Foke 

O EAR the voice of the Bard, 

A 1 present, past, anti futurts sees 

Wirose ears have heard 
Idle Holy Worti 

Idiat vvalkM among the ancient trees ; 

Calling the lapstni souh 
And weeping in tht‘ evening tleu ; 
d'hat might amtroi 
Idu' starry poit% 

,And fallen, fallen liglit renew ! 

H) Marth, C) lurth, renirn ! 

Arise from tmt tb* tlewy grans ! 

Night h worn. 

And the morn 

Rises from the ilumbrotis mi»s, 

‘''rurn away no more; 

Why wilt thou turn away ? 

'The starry tloor, 
d’he watery sliore, 

Is given thee till tlu* break of liay.* 


4H0 The Tixer 

'T^IGER^ tiger, tHinitiig liriglii 
"*■ In the forests of the night;, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fcirfiil symmetry ? 
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WILLIAM BLAKE 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? 

On what wings dare he aspire I 
What the Band dare seize the fire ? 

And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And, when thy heart began to beat. 
What dread hand and what dread feet ? 

What the hammer ? What the chain ? 

In what furnace was thy brain ? 

What the anvil ? What dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp ? 

When the stars threw down their spears, 
And water’d heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee? 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


4po. 


Cradle Song 

CLEEP, sleep, beauty bright, 

^ Dreaming in the joys of night; 
Sleep, sleep; in thy sleep 
Little sorrows sit and weep. 


Sweet babe, in thy face 
Soft desires I can trace, 
Secret joys and secret smiles, 
Little pretty infant wiles. 
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4PL 


As thy softest limbs I feel 
Smiles as of the morning steal 
O^er thy cheek, and o’er thy breast 
Where thy little heart doth rest. 

O the cunning wiles that creep 
In thy little heart asleep I 
When thy little heart doth wake, 
Then the dreadful night shall break. 


Night 

'^HE sun descending in the west, 

^ The evening star does shine; 

The birds are silent in their nest. 

And I must seek for mine. 

The moon, like a flower 
In heaven’s high bower. 

With silent delight 

Sits and smiles on the night. 

Farewell, green fields and happy grove, 
Where flocks have took delight ; 
Where lambs have nibbled, silent move 
The feet of angels bright; 

Unseen they pour blessing 
And joy without ceasing 
On each bud and blossom, 

On each sleeping bosom. 

They look in every thoughtless nest 
Where birds are cover’d warm ; 

They visit caves of every beast, 

To keep them all from harm : 
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If they see any weeping 
That should have been sleeping. 
They pour sleep on their head,^ 
And sit down by their bed. 

When wolves and tigers howl for prey, 
They pitying stand and weep. 

Seeking to drive their thirst away 
And keep them from the sheep. 

But, if they rush dreadful, 

The angels, most heedful, 

Receive each mild spirit, 

New worlds to inherit. 

And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold : 

And pitying the tender cries, 

And walking round the fold: 

Saying, ‘Wrath by His meekness, 
And, by His health, sickness, 

Are driven away 
From our immortal day. 

‘And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 

I can lie down and sleep, 

Or think on Him who bore thy name, 
Graze after thee, and weep. 

For, wash’d in life’s river, 

My bright mane for ever 
Shall shine like the gold 
As I guard o’er the fold.’ 
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4p2. Love’s Secret 

■jUEVER seek to tc'Il thy love, 

^ ^ I.^ove that iirvcT toki can lit" ; 
For the gentle wiiui th)th niov** 
Silently^ invisibly. 

I told nty love, I tohl iny kn-e, 

I told ht‘r all nty heart. 

Trembling, cold, in ghastly te.its. 

Ah ! she dki depart I 

Soon after she was j»ont* ffoiii nu\ 

A traveller cunu' by» 

Silently, invisibiy : 

l!e took her with a sigh, 

EOBKRT IllfRNS 

4 PJ. Jli 0 j J/$mm 

MARY, at thy tvindow h\ 

It. in the wishM, the trysted Inca' 
I'hose smiles and glunces kt me set\ 
lliat make tire miser’s treasure poo’ ; 
How hlythely w.ul f hiik* the sfimr 
A weary »Iave frae nun to ^uii, 

Could I the rich reward sreim% 

ITe lovely Mary M«mstiti! 

Yentreen, when lo the treinMing sirioe, 
The dance gard tlirc/ the lighted Inf 
*To thw my fancy look tw wing, 

I Hut, but neither heard nor *iaw s 
stiHul dust, turmoil* 







ROBERT BURNS 


Tho^ this was fair, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a’‘ the town, 

I sigh’d, and said amang them a’, 

^Ye arena Mary Morison.’ 

0 Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly die? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
Whase only faut is loving thee? 

If love for love thou wiltna gie, 

At least be pity to me shown ; 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison. 

4P4. yean 

a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west, 

For there the bonnie lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo’e best: 

There wild woods grow, and rivers row, 
And monie a hill between; 

But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 

1 see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair: 

I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 

I hear her charm the air: 

There ’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green ; 

There’s not a bonnie bird that sings, 

But minds me o’ my Jean. 

4 ^ 4 . airts] points of the compass, row] roll. 
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Lang Syne 

S HOULD auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’ ? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And days o' lang syne? 

We twa hae rin about the braes, 

And pu’d the gowans fine; 

But weVe wander’d monie a weary fit 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 

We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn, 

F rae mornin’ sun till dine ; 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 

And here’s a hand, my trusty fiere, 

And gie’s a hand o’ thine ; 

And we’ll tak a right guid-willie waught 
For auld lang syne. 

And surely ye’ll be your pint-stowp, 

And surely I’ll be mine; 

And we’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
F or auld lang syne ! 

For auld lang syne, my dear, 

For auld lang syne, 

We’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 

gowans] daisies. fit] foot. dine] dinner-time, 
partner. guid-willie waught] friendly draught. 
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My Bonnie Mary 

G O fetch to me a pint o’ wine. 

An’ mi it in a silver tassie, 

That I may drink, before I go, 

A service to my bonnie lassie. 

The boat rocks at the pier o’ Leith, 

Fu’ loud the wind blaws frae the ferry, 
The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 

And I maun leave my bonnie Mary. 

The trumpets sound, the banners fly, 

The glittering spears are rankM ready; 
The shouts o’ war are heard afar. 

The battle closes thick and bloody; 

But it’s no the roar o’ sea or shore 
Wad mak me langer wish to tarry; 

Nor shout o’ war that’s heard afar — 

It’s leaving thee, my bonnie Mary! 


4p7. John Anderson^ my Jo 

T OHN ANDERSON, my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 

Your bonnie brow was brent; 

But now your brow is beld, John, 

Your locks are like the snow; 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson, my jo 1 

406 , tassie] cup. ./py. jo] sweetheart. brent] smooth, 
unwrinkled. beld] bald, P<^w] pate. 
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John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither ; 

And monie a canty day, John, 

We’ve had wi’ ane anither: 

Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we’ll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

The Banks Boon 

flowery banks o’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair ! 

How can ye chant, ye little birds. 

And I sae fu’ o’ care ! 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonnie bird. 
That sings upon the bough ; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause luve was true. 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 
That sings beside thy mate ; 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang. 

And wistna o’ my fate. 

Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the woodbine twine; 

And ilka bird sang o’ its luve, 

And sae did I o’ mine. 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 
Upon a morn in June ; 

And sae I flourish’d on the morn, 

And sae was pu’d or’ noon. 

^97. canty] cheerful. 4 ^ 8 . or’] ere, 
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WP lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 
Upon its thorny tree; 

But my fause luver staw my rose, 

And left the thorn wi^ me. 

Ae Fond Kiss 

A E fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever 1 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee 1 

Who shall say that Fortune grieves him 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerfu’ twinkle lights me, 

Dark despair around benights me. 

I’ll ne’er blame my partial fancy; 

Naething could resist my Nancy ; 

But to see her was to love her, 

Love but her, and love for ever. 

Had we never loved sae kindly. 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met — or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest ! 

Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure! 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever! 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee! 
4 ^B. staw] stole. wage] stake, plight 
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^00. Botmk Lcslcf 

0 8A.W ye bonnie Lehley 

As she gaed t^Vr the Btirtler? 
She’s gane, like Alexatuler, 

To spread her corK|uests farther. 

To se<‘ her is to love 

And love hut her for evet ; 

For Nature nuule her what shs* 1% 
And neVr nutde sic anifher ! 

Thou art a queen, fair Lesle), 

Thy suhjectH wt% Ndare liter : 
Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 

The hearts o* men atlote tlire, 

The Deil he couldna scaith thee, 

Or aught that wad Irkng ilirr; 
He’d loctk into thy Ixwnte ftei* 

And say, ^ I mma wrung thei* ! * 

I’he Powers abocui will tent thee, 
Misfortune shif «a steer thre : 
Thou’rt like thernser sar lovely, 

1'hat ill ilteyll ne er iet near llim 

Retum again, fair Li^sbyi 
Return to CaWonitf 
That we may brag we tiae :i lass 
There ’i mine again m* kmiiL t 

ittllisj harm, teat] watch* itrcrj ttmlrst 
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foi» Highland Mary 

VE banks and braes and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 

Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Y our waters never drumlie ! 

There simmer first unfauld her robes, 

And there the langest tarry ; 

For there I took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloom’d the gay green birk. 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 

As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasp’d her to my bosom I 

The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew o’er me and my dearie ; 

For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi’ monie a vow and lock’d embrace 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 

And, pledging aft to meet again. 

We tore oursels asunder; 

But oh ! fell Death’s untimely frost. 

That nipt my flower sae early ! 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary ! 

O pale, pale now, those rosy lips 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly ! 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 
drumlie] miry. 
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And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that Io\*d me dearly ! 
But still within iny hosam*s eur«- 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 


S02. 0 wetv my laOt'c you IJiac J'a/r 

O WERK my yon lii.u- i:,ir, 

Wi’ purple blossoms to the “spring, 
Aih! I a bird to shelter there, 

When wearied on toy little %viiig , 
i low I waii mourn when it was unit 
By atttumn wild amt winter rude ! 

But 1 wad sing on waiium wdiig 
Wlurn yatilhlld May its blofuii ifn«w\\L 

C) gin my Ijive were ytin retl lo-.e 
That grows upn the easik* W4\ 

And I mysel ii tlrap u dew, 

Ifito her iMUinie breast l«i fa* ; 

C) flieri% Iryorul rKprf*s%ion blesf, 

IM feast on iHsuiiy a* tlir oiejif ; 

Sea!\! on lief sil'h ‘..tlt huilds to rrsi^ 

1111 flcy\l awM* by Blnrhiis* Itglii, 


T-'iy Rcti^ AW A'fv' 

MY Liiw\ iikr a rril H»%r 

That^s newly ^nutig in 
() my Lnw % Ike ilie ii»kidie 
TiiaUi iweetly |diy*d tii lone! 
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As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 

So deep in luve am I : 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry; 

Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi' the sun ; 

I will luve -thee still, my dear, 

While the sands o’ life shall run. 

And fare thee weel, my only Luve, 
And fare thee weel a while ! 

And I will come again, my Luve, 
Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 

Lament Jor Culloden 

'^HE lovely lass o’ Inverness, 

Nae joy nor pleasure can she see; 

F or e’en and morn she cries, ‘ Alas ! ’ 
And aye the saut tear blin’s her e’e; 
‘Drumossie moor, Urumossie day, 

A waefu’ day it was to me I 
For there I lost my father dear, 

My father dear and brethren three, 

^ Their winding-sheet the bluidy clay, 
Their graves are growing green to see; 
And by them lies the dearest lad 
That ever blest a woman’s e’e 1 
Now wae to thee, thou cruel lord, 

A bluidy man I trow thou be ; 

For monie a heart thou hast made sair. 
That ne’er did wrang to thine or 
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/c?/. The Farewell 

TT was a’ for our rightfu’ King 
We left fair Scotland’s strand; 

It was a’ for our rightfu’ King 
We e’er saw Irish land, 

My dear — 

We e’er saw Irish land. 

Now a’ is done that men can do, 

And a’ is done in vain; 

‘ My love and native land, farewell, 

For I maun cross the main. 

My dear — 

For I maun cross the main. 

He turn’d him right and round about 
Upon the Irish shore ; 

And gae his bridle-reins a shake, 

With, Adieu for evermore; 

My dear — 

With, Adieu for evermore 1 
The sodger frae the wars returns, 

The sailor frae the main ; 

But I hae parted frae my love. 

Never to meet again. 

My dear — 

Never to meet again. 

When day is gane, and night is come, 
And a’ folk bound to sleep, 

I think on him that’s far awa’, 

The lee-lang night, and weep, 

My dear — 

The lee-lang night, and weep, 
lee-lang] livelong. 
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fOi^. Hark^! the Mavis 

the yowes to the hno^es, 

Ca^ them ^here the heather gro^s^ 
Cd them inhere the hurnie roivs, 

My honnie dearie. 

Hark! the mavis’ evening sang 
Sounding Clouden’s woods amang, 

Then a-faulding let us gang, 

My bonnie dearie. 

We’ll gae down by Clouden side, 

Through the hazels spreading wide, 

O’er the waves that sweetly glide 
To the moon sae clearly. 

Yonder Clouden’s silent towers, 

Where at moonshine midnight hours 
O’er the dewy bending flowers 
Fairies dance sae cheery. 

Ghaist nor bogle shalt thou fear; 

Thou’rt to Love and Heaven sae dear, 
Nocht of ill may come thee near, 

My bonnie dearie. 

Fair and lovely as thou art, 

Thou hast stown my very heart; 

I can die — but canna part, 

My bonnie dearie. 

While waters wimple to the sea ; 

While day blinks in the lift sae hie; 

Till clay-cauld death shall blin’ my e’e, 
Ye shall be my dearie. 

Cd the yowes to the knouoes . . • 

lift] sky. 
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S07, Shu 

A NGEL^ king nf stivaming morn; 
Cherub, eallM l^y Heaven to shine; 
orient tread the waste forlorn ; 

Guide ietherial, |H>w’r divine; 

I'hou, r.ord of all within I 

(iohicn spirit, lamp (i{" day, 

Host, that iiips in blotui the plain, 

Bids the criinso!i\i mead Ih* gay, 

Bids the green blood burst the vein ; 

Idum, l.ord of all within 1 
Snub that wraps the ghiln* itJ light; 
Spirit, Ijeckcming tt* arise; 

Drives the frowning blow of night, 

Glory bursting o\t the skies; 

Thou, I airit of all within ! 

foi. A! mm 

’'THEE modest tressfed maid, 

^ When thy falltm stars aj^pear ; 

When in lawn of ft re array \l 

SovVeign of” yon powderM sphere; 

I'o thee I ehafu at elose cjf day. 

Beneath, O maifieti 1 iliy ray. 

llircmed in Siipphirrd ring suprmne, 
Pregnim with eelestial Juice, 

On silver wing thy diamond 

(fives what iiifiimer hotir^ produce | 
Wliih^ viewM imirarfd eartlds rieh inlay, 
ileneaih, O iiiaiileti Miwin ! lliy my* 
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Glad, pale Cynthian wine I sip, 
Breathed the flowery leaves among; 
Draughts delicious wet my lip ; 

Drown’d in nectar drunk my song; 
While tuned to Philomel the lay, 
Beneath, O maiden Moon 1 thy ray. 

Dew, that od’rous ointment yields. 
Sweets, that western winds disclose, 
Bathing spring’s more purpled fields, 
Soft’s the band that winds the rose; 
While o’er thy myrtled lawns I stray 
Beneath, O maiden Moon ! thy ray. 


WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES 

1762-1850 

jop. Time and Gri^ 

TIME ! who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence 
(Lulling to sad repose the weary sense) 

The faint pang stealest unperceived away; 

On thee I rest my only hope at last, 

And think, when thou hast dried the bitter tear 
That flows in vain o’er all my soul held dear, 

I may look back on every sorrow past, 

And meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile : 

As some lone bird, at day’s departing hour, 

Sings in the sunbeam, of the transient shower 
Forgetful, thougn its wings are wet the while : — 

Yet ah 1 how much must this poor heart endure. 
Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure I 
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JOANNA BAII.LIE 

1762-1851 

T/je Ontlaitfx Song 

T HIC chough aiui crtnv to roost arc gone, 

II1C owl sitH on the tree, 

'fbe hushM mnd wails with feeble moan. 

Like infant charity. 

The wild-fire dances on the fen, 

The red star sheds its ray ; 
l^prouse ye then, iny lorny men! 
it is our o|fniog day. 

!k)th child and iiurse are fast aslrep, 

Aiui clomi k every ficnvrr, 

And winking tapers faintly peji 
High frtim my hidy^B bwert 
Bewilder'd hindn with shorteifd ken 
iShrink on tlwir murky way *, 
rurotise ye them my ineriy men! 

It is cjur ophiing day. 

Nor k,«ird nor garner own we oiiw, 

Nor rtK>f nor laudiiHl 
Ki»r kind mate, kmtitl by holy vow 
To hlirsH i goml iiyoik ^ofr; 

Xoiui liili!! m in a gloomy dm. 

And night it grown our diyi 
ye then, my merry imm! 

And tm it m ye niity* 



MARY LAMB 

1765- 1847 

yz/. A Child 

A CHILD a plaything for an hour ; 

Its pretty tricks we try 
For that or for a longer space — 

Then tire, and lay it by. 

But I knew one that to itself 
All seasons could control ; 

That would have mock’d the sense of pain 
Out of a grievM soul. 

Thou straggler into loving arms, 

Young climber-up of knees, 

When I forget thy thousand ways 
Then life and all shall cease. 

CAROLINA, LADY NAIRNE 

1766- 1845 

/Z2. The Land 0 ’ the Leal 

T’M wearin’ awa’, John 
^ Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, John, 

Tm wearin’ awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 

There’s nae sorrow there, John, 

There’s neither cauld nor care, John, 

The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal. 

Our bonnie bairn’s there, John, 

She was baith gude and fair, John; 

And O ! we grudged her sair 
To the land o’ the leal, 
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But sorrow’s seF wears past, John, 
And joy ’s a-coming fast, John, 

The joy that ’s aye to last 
In the land o’ the leal. 

Sae dear’s the joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John, 

That sinfu’ man e’er brought 
To the land o’ the leal. 

0, dry your glistening e’e, John ! 

My Saul langs to be free, John, 

And angels beckon me 
To the land o’ the leal. 

O, baud ye leal and true, John ! 

Your day it’s wearin’ through, John, 
And I’ll welcome you 
To the land o’ the leal. 

Now fare-ye-weel, my ain John, 

This warld’s cares are vain, John, 
We’ll meet, and we’ll be fain. 

In the land o’ the leal. 


JAMES HOGG 

PS- ^ Bof^s Song 

Tl^HERE the pools are bright and 
Where the grey trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and over the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me- 

Where the blackbird sings the latest. 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest. 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 

That ’s the way for Billy and me. 
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Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 

Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 

There to track the homeward bee, 

That^s the way for Billy and me. 

Where the hazel bank is steepest, 

Where the shadow falls the deepest. 

Where the clustering nuts fall free, 

That ’s ' the way for Billy and me. 

Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from the play, 

Or love to banter and fght so well, 

That’s the thing I never could tell. 

But this I know, I love to play 
Through the meadow, among the hay ; 

Up the water and over the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 

Kilmenj 

DONNIE Kilmeny gaed up the glen; 

^ But it wasna to meet Duneira’s men, 

Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see, 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

It was only to hear the yorlin sing, 

And pu’ the cress-flower round the spring; 

The scarlet hypp and the hindberrye. 

And the nut that hung frae the hazel tree; 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

But lang may her minny look o’er the wa’, 

And lang may she seek i’ the green- wood shaw; 
Lang the laird o’ Duneira blame, 

And lang, lang greet or Kilmeny come hame! 

JX4, yorlin] the yellow-hammer, hindberrye] bramble, minny] 
mother. greet] mourn. 
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When many a day had come and fled, 

When grief grew calm, and hope was dead, 

When mess for Kilmeny’s soul had been sung, 
When the bedesman had pray’d and the dead bell rung, 
Late, late in gloamin’ when all was still, 

When the fringe was red on the westlin hill, 

The wood was sere, the moon i’ the wane. 

The reek o’ the cot hung over the plain. 

Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane; 

When the ingle low’d wi’ an eiry leme. 

Late, late in the gloamin’ Kilmeny came hame ! 

‘ Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been ? 

Lang hae we sought baith holt and den; 

By linn, by ford, and green -wood tree. 

Yet you are halesome and fair to see. 

Where gat you that joup o’ the lily scheen? 

That bonnie snood of the birk sae green ? 

And these roses, the fairest that ever were seen? 
Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been ? ’ 

Kilmeny look’d up with a lovely grace, 

But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face; 

As still was her look, and as still was her e’e, 

As the stillness that lay on the emerant lea. 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 

For Kilmeny had been, she knew not where, 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare; 
Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew, 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew. 
But it seem’d as the harp of the sky had rung, 

And the airs of heaven play’d round her tongue, 

westlin] western. its lane] alone, by itself. low’d] flamed, 
eiiy leme] eery gleam. linn] waterfall. joup] mantle 
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We have seen ! we have seen ! but the time must come 
And the angels will weep at the day of doom 1 

‘ O would the fairest of mortal kind 
Aye keep the holy truths in mind, 

That kindred spirits their motions see, 

Who watch their ways with anxious e’e, 

And grieve for the guilt of humanitye ! 

O, sweet to Heaven the maiden’s prayer, 

And the sigh that heaves a bosom sae fair! 

And dear to Heaven the words of truth, 

And the praise of virtue frae beauty’s mouth! 

And dear to the viewless forms of air, 

The minds that kyth as the body fair ! 

‘ O bonnie Kilmeny ! free frae stain, 

If ever you seek the world again. 

That world of sin, of sorrow and fear, 

O tell of the joys that are waiting here; 

And tell of the signs you shall shortly see; 

Of the times that are now, and the times that shall be.’ 
They lifted Kilmeny, they led her away, 

And she walk’d in the light of a sunless day ; 

The sky was a dome of crystal bright. 

The fountain of vision, and fountain of light : 

The emerald fields were of dazzling glow, 

And the flowers of everlasting blow. 

Then deep in the stream her body they laid, 

That her youth and beauty never might fade; 

And they smiled on heaven, when they saw her lie 
In the stream of life that wander’d bye. 

And she heard a song, she heard it sung, 

She kenn’d not where; but sae sweetly it rung, 

kyth] show, appear. 
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It fell on the ear like a dream of the morn: 

‘ O, blest be the tiay Kilmeny was ht^rn ! 

Now shall the land of the spirits see, 

Now shall it ken what a woman nray !k‘ ! 

Tht* sun that shines on the workl sae hrigitt, 

A horrt^wM glekl irat* the fountain of light; 

And the moon that sleeks the sky sae dun, 

Like a gouden bow, or a Inramless Min, 

Shall wear away, anti In* seen nae tnair, 

And the angels sh.dl miss them irave!!in|* the air* 
But king, latig after baith night and day. 

When the sun and the world luive elyeti away ; 
When tfte sinner has gane to his wacHome doom, 
Kilmeny shall smile in eternal bkawii ! 

'riiey bore her away, she wbt nor how, 

For she fek not trm nor rest lielow ; 

But so swift, they wtiidd her through t\w light, 
’Twas like the motion of sound or itght; 

They seemed to split the gales of air, 

And yet rmr gale nor bretw was there. 
l^nnumberM griwen bidow them grew, 

They came, they passM, and luelward flew, 
lake Hoods of bloHsoms gliding oig 
In moment seen, in moment gone* 

O, newr vales to mortal view 
Ap|H»ar^d like those oVr wliich they flew! 
lliat land to human sfiiriti given. 

The lowermost vales of the iioried lieaftai; 
h'rom thence they can view the world Iwlow, 

Anti heaven^s blue gate* with mppliiw* glow. 
More glory yet untnm to know* 

gleid] Hpark, gbw. el|«l| vanish 
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They bore her far to a mountain green, 

To see what mortal never had seen ; 

And they seated her high on a purple sward, 

And bade her heed what she saw and heard, 

And note the changes the spirits wrought, 

For now she lived in the land of thought. 

She looked, and she saw nor sun nor skies, 

But a crystal dome of a thousand dyes : 

She look’d, and she saw nae land aright. 

But an endless whirl of glory and light: 

And radiant beings went and came, 

Far swifter than wind, or the linked flame. 

She hid her e’en frae the dazzling view; 

She look’d again, and the scene was new. 

She saw a sun on a summer sky. 

And clouds of amber sailing bye; 

A lovely land beneath her lay, 

And that land had glens and mountains gray; 

And that land had valleys and hoary piles. 

And marlM seas, and a thousand isles. 

Its fields were speckled, its forests green, 

And its lakes were all of the dazzling sheen, 

Like magic mirrors, where slumbering lay 
The sun and the sky and the cloudlet gray; 
Which heaved and trembled, and gently swung, 

On every shore they seem’d to be hung ; 

For there they were seen on their downward plain 
A thousand times and a thousand again ; 

In winding lake and placid firth. 

Little peaceful heavens in the bosom of earth. 
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Kilmeny sighH and seeitdd to grieve, 

P'or she found her heart to that land did dove; 
She saw the corn wave on the vale, 

She saw the deer run down the dale; 

She saw the ])laul and the broad claynnu’e. 

And the brows that tlu‘ Inulge of freedom bore ; 
And she thought she had seen the land before. 

She saw a lady sit on a throne, 
lire fairest that ever the sun shone on i 
A lion llekM her hatui of milk, 

And she held hint in a knsh of silk; 

And z leiftf maiden stood at her knee, 

With a silver wand and meking ; 

Her sovereign shieltl till It we stole iin 
And poisonM all the fount within* 

Then a gruff untoward bedesman came, 

And hundit the lion on hi» damt; 

And the guardian maid wi* the diumless eV, 

She droppM a tear, iind left her knee; 

And she saw till the ciat*i*n frae the lion 
Till the lK)nniest flower of the workl lay ileadf 
A coffin was set on a dintant plain, 

And she saw the ml blocKl fill like raini 
Then bonnie Ktlmeny*s heart grew stir, 

And she turffd away, and could look nae itmir* 

Then thtf gruff grim carle girtdd aiiwin, 

And they trampkd him dow% but he rose again | 
And hi* bai'ted the lion to decfdf of weifi 
Till he lippH the UckhI to the kingdom dor; 

Wfii*] taf I willful fiiii'M] nai'W. wiifj war. 
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And weening his head was danger-preef, 

When crown’d with the rose and clover leaf, 

He gowl’d at the carle, and chased him away 
To fhed wi’ the deer on the mountain gray. 

He gowl’d at the carle, and geck’d at Heaven, 

But his mark was set, and his arles given. 

Kilmeny a while her e’en withdrew; 

She look’d again, and the scene was new. 

She saw before her fair unfurl’d 
One half of all the glowing world, 

Where oceans roll’d, and rivers ran, 

To bound the aims of sinful man. 

She saw a people, fierce and fell, 

Burst frae their bounds like fiends of hell ; 

Their lilies grew, and the eagle flew; 

And she herked on her ravening crew, 

Till the cities and towers were wrapp’d in a blaze, 

And the thunder it roar’d o’er the lands and the seas. 
The widows they wail’d,^ and the red blood ran, 

And she threaten’d an end to the race of man ; 

She never lened, nor stood in awe, 

Till caught by the lion’s deadly paw. 

O, then the eagle swink’d for life, 

And brainyell’d up a mortal strife; 

But flew she north, or flew she south, 

She met wi’ the gowl o’ the lion’s mouth. 

With a mooted wing and waefu’ maen, 

The eagle sought her eiry again ; 

But lang may she cower in her bloody nest, 

And lang, lang sleek her wounded breast, 

gowl’d] howled. geck’d] mocked. arles] money paid on 
striking a bargain ; a beating. lened] crouched. swink’d] 
laboured. brainyell’d] stirred, beat. mooted] moulted. 
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Before she sey another flight, 

To play wi^ the norland lion’s might. 

But to sing the sights Kilmeny saw. 

So far surpassing nature’s law, 

The singer’s voice wad sink away. 

And the string of his harp wad cease to play. 

But she saw till the sorrows of man were bye. 

And all was love and harmony; 

Till the stars of heaven fell calmly away, 

Like flakes of snaw on a winter day. 

Then Kilmeny begg’d again to see 

The friends she had left in her own countrye; 

To tell of the place where she had been, 

And the glories that lay in the land unseen; 

To warn the living maidens fair, 

The loved of Heaven, the spirits’ care. 

That all whose minds unmeled remain 
Shall bloom in beauty when time is gane. 

With distant music, soft and deep, 

They lull’d Kilmeny sound asleep ; 

And when she awaken’d, she lay her lane, 

All happ’d with flowers, in the green-wood wene. 
When seven lang years had come and fled. 

When grief was calm, and hope was dead; 

When scarce was remember’d Kilmeny’s name, 

Late, late in a gloamin’ Kilmeny came hame ! 

And O, her beauty was fair to see, 

But still and steadfast was her e’e ! 

Such beauty bard may never declare. 

For there was no pride nor passion there; 

sey] essay. unmeled] unblemished. her lane] alone, by 
herself. 
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And the soft desire of muiden'^s tAsn 
In that mikl facr could never Ixt seen. 

Her seymar was the lily llowtT, 

And her cheek the moss'-rose in the shower; 

And her voice like the distant nu-iotiye, 

That floats alouf, the twili|.dn. sea. 

But she lovetl to niike the lanely gh-n, 

And keeped afar frae the haunts of men ; 

I ler holy hymns unheard u> siiig, 

Ik) suck the fitjwers, and drink the spung* 

But wherever her peaceful form aj»praiM, 

The wild k*asts (jf the hill were clu'erk! ; 

The wolf playM blythly routui thv field, 

The lordly hyson lowkl and kneelM ; 

The dun deer woo\i with niaiiner blaritk 
And cowerki aneath her lily Ijaiiik 
Ami when at even the wooti hinds rung, 

When hymns of tither worlds she sung 
In ecstasy of sweet deviiiimg 
0, then the glen was ai! in motion ! 

The wild Irasts of the fort*st came. 

Broke from their and faiilds the tamci 

Ami goved around, ehatmkl and aimi/ed ; 

Even the dull cattle crtMuiVl and ga/isl, 

And murmurM and lookkl with inmiiHW fKiin 
hor something the myMery to explain* 

The bu/.^ard came with the t}irf*silr*cock ; 

The corby left her lioiif in the rock ; 

Idle blackbird *thitig wi^ the eagle fiew ; 

The hind e«tme tripping i/er the dew ; 

teymur] - cymar, a i^light wwiifif* riiktj mi®e, winder, 

bughti] mllking«|ictii* govcti] •ttrttl* gwed. why] raven, 
houf] haunt* 
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The wolf anti the kid thtnr raike bt^gan. 

And the tod, and the lanib, and the I«*vert‘t ran 5 
The hawk aiui the ht‘rn attour them hung, 

And the mtule and the mavis forhooy’d their young; 
And all in a peaceful ring were huiTd ; 

It was like an eve in a sinless world 1 

When a month arul a d;iy hati come aiui gane, 
Kilmeny sought tht‘ grtvie wootl w<nu* ; 

'‘Fht^re laid her tlown on the leaves sac green, 

And Kilmeny on earth was nevc*r inatr seen* 

But 0, the worils that fell from her mouth 
Were words of woiuler, anti wt^rtls tJ* truth ! 

But all the lanti were in fear anti dread, 

they ktiulna whether she was livifig or dead* 

It wusna her hame, anti she cotthiiia remain; 

Hlie left this world of sormw ami paiii. 

And retumy to dw kml of thtnight a|*aiiu 

WILLIAM WORDSWOrriI 

Lmy 

fif. i 

CTRANGh' fits of jsassitm have I Icnciwrt; 

^ And I Will dare to tell, 

But in the iover’'s ear akwm, 

What once tti me Well* 

When the I loved kmW f^%*ery day 
as i rose in Jttmyi 
I Hi her eottag*^ Inmt my way, 

Beneath m eraing niwfu 

ir^f» I'Aikfl mmblft toil] Iwii •lloir] oil om 

forlmi»f*ilj iiegleetcti 

|i|f 
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Upon the moon I fix’d my eye, 

All over the wide lea; 

With quickening .pace my horse drew nigh 
Those paths so dear to me. 

And now we reach’d the orchard-plot ; 

And, as we climb’d the hill, 

The sinking moori to Lucy’s cot 
Came near and nearer still. 

In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 

Kind Nature’s gentlest boon I 
And all the while my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 

My horse moved on; hoof after hoof 
He raised, and never stopp’d : 

When down behind the cottage roof. 

At once, the bright moon dropp’d. 

What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head ! 

‘O mercy!’ to myself I cried,. 

‘ If Lucy should be dead ! ’ 

yid. it 

CHE dwelt among the untrodden ways 
^ Beside the springs of Dove, 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love ; 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye ! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

SOS 
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She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and oh, 

The difference to me ! 

f/7. Hi 

T TRAVELLED among unknown men, 

^ In lands beyond the sea; 

Nor, England! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 

’Tis past, that melancholy dream! 

Nor will I quit thy shore 

A second time; for still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 

Among thy mountains did I feel 
The joy of my desire ; 

And she I cherish’d turn’d her wheel 
Beside an English fire. 

Thy mornings show’d, thy nights conceal’d, 
The bowers where Lucy play’d ; 

And thine too is the last green field 
That Lucy’s eyes survey’d. 

ji8. iv 

•^HREE years she grew in sun and shower; 

^ Then Nature said, ‘A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 

This child I to myself will take; 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 

596 
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^ Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse : and 'with me 
The girl, in rook and plain, 

In earth and ht^avtau in glade and bower. 
Shall fed an twerst^eing power 
To kindle or n^strazn* 

‘ She shall bc‘ sportive as th(* fawn 
d’hat wild with glee across the* lawn 
Or u]) the mounfaiu springs; 

And hers sliall be tiie breathing balm, 

Anti hers tin* sihaice and the talm 
Of mute insensate things* 

The floating rltnais their siau^ shall lend 
T<^ her; fnr her the willow hemi ; 

Nor shall sht' fail to see 
Lven in the mrgion*. of tfw stonn 
Grace that shall mould the makknV form 
By silent sympathy* 

^The stars of niiihiighl shall fe dear 
Ik) her ; and she hIkiII lean h«‘r ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And iHMuty fwn of nmnnurlng mmml 
Shall pass intt^ her face* 

* And vitid feelings of deliglil 
Shall rear her form to itiltdy hrighti 
Her virgin t»som we!! ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in thb lM|i}iy dell* 
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Thus Nature sjiake— The work was done- 
How soon iny Lucy’s race was rim ! 

She dic'd, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 
The memory of what has 
And lU'Vt'r mure will be. 



She seem’d a tliin|» that could not feel 
I’he touch cd" eartldy years. 


No moticin has slu* now, no force; 

She neither lit'ars nor sees ; 

EollM rmmd in earth’s diuiiul course. 

With rcickv and sionci, ami trees, 

jr2o* U^n ff'esimmster Srid^r 

PARTH has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who eoiilil puss by 
A sight Hi> touching in its niaiesiy : 

''rhiH City now ttoih like a garment wear 
d’he kututy of flit' morning i silriii, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Opn unto the fields, aiul to tin* sky ; 

All iirighl and gliftrriiig in the smoLdt^ss air, 
Ntwer did sun more beautifulty ste«*p 

In hii first spltfiidiiiif ftlley, or hill | 

HeVr saw I, tiofer felt^ % cihii sii clerpl 
’fhe river glid#ih at hti own iwcci wills 
Dear (wihI ! the very honww win aslerpi 
And all that mighty heart i?* fying still ! 
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f2i. Evening on Calais Beach 

I T is a lx*auteous evening, caln^ and free, 

The holy time is €|inet as a Nim 
Breathless with adoration; the broad %m 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven brootis o’er the sea : 

Listen I the mighty Being is awake. 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thumler • ' everlastingly. 

Dear Child! dear Oirl ! that walkest with mv here, 
If thou appear imtouchM by M>lenm thoughti 
Thy nature is not therefore h‘ss ihvine ; 

Thou liest in Abraham's Iwstim all the year ; 

And worship|fst at the 'remphfs inner shrine, 

God Wng with thee when we know it not. 

0// Jt/je Jtxfh/rfm/ of /ir 

1802 

/^NCE did she hold the gorgeous East in fee; 
And was the saieguard td the West; the worth 
Of Venice did not fall Indinv her biith, 

Venice, the ehlest Child of LilMUty* 

She was a maiden City, bright and frtY; 

No guile stshiced, no ftirce cciuki violate; 

And, when she ttiok unto hermdf a imite, 

She mmt es}M)usr the everbsitiig Sea. 

And what if she hail those glories fade, 

I’hose titles fanislii and tlial stietigtii d^^iy | 

Yet shill some trilmie of regret In* paid 
When her long life hath iiraeh*d iti findi day I 
Men are we, tad miiii grieve when even the Shade 
Of timt which mm* was great h }«is^d 'iway. 
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England^ i8q2 

S2S- ^ 

O FRIHNI) ! I know not which way I must loc 
h^or comfort, being, ns I am, opprest, 

To think tiiat, now our life is only drest 
I" or show ; mean hamiy-work of craftsman, cook, 
Or groom!— Wt* must run glittering like a brook 
In the sunshine, or w‘e are noblest; 

I’he wealthiest man among us is the he^t: 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

Thin in idtdatry ; and tliese we adore ; 
l^Iain living and high thitiking are rm more ; 
llte homely Ixsiuty td* the gooit o!i! i'aiise 
Is gone; our peace, tmr fearful imiiicence. 

And pure religicin breathing liousiduitd laws, 

f24, # 

ILTON I thou ihould^t Im* living at thi^ hour : 
EngliuHl hath need of thee s she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters ; altar, swoni, ^ind pn, 
Mresiiie, the heroic wx-alth of halt ami Iwiweri 
Have forfeited thetr ancient lingiislt dtiwer 
Of inward ha.p|iiness. Wr art? ^dfwh men ; 

O raise us up, retyrii to ih again. 

And give Ufi iiwiimerH, firtue^ frmitttii, power I 
Idiy mmi wai* like a aiui dwrif 
Thou hadst a voire wh^ loiiiiil was like the sea; 
Pure ti the iiakrtl fliajestte, free, 

Ko didst thmi travel on lifc^i cotiiwim wiyi 
In chetrrful gc^linmi ind yel ihy hwri 
The lowliest dulies on fc^r^elf did lay* 
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G reat men have amon|’ us ; haiiils tli.it jicnii’d 
And torif^ues tliat utterM wisthini—l utter none: 
The later Siiiney, Marvel, I i.irrin)»ten. 

Young Vane, and others who eallM Milton friend. 
These moralists could act and comprehend : 

They knew how genuine glory was put rin ; 

Taught UH how righffully a nation -.hour 
In splendour; what strength was, that would not Im'ih! 
But in inagnanimoiiH meekness. ITanciN ’tis strange^ 
Hath brought forth no such souls as wt* had then. 
Perpetual t^mptiiu^ss ! unceasing cliange ! 

No single vcihiim* paraiiKnint, no code, 

No master spirit, m* tlruerniined road ; 

But ecjually a warn of hooks aui! nieri ! 

I T is not to he tiiouglil of that the lltaii! 

Of Ihitish freediutu viliicli, to the open lea 
Of the worldT praise, trout dark andcjtiify 
Hath flow*d, * with |wmip of waters, tiiiwiihsiocHl/— 
Roused tliough it L’ ftdl edirn tu a iiioihI 
Which spurns the check of satutary 
That this m«si titiiioiis sireami in bogs and sands 
Should perish? and tft evil and t4i j»oo<l 
Be lost ft»r twr» lii our lialb is liuiig 
Armoury of the inuiicible RnigliiH of old; 

We imiHt b* free or ibe, who i|»iik the tongue 
That Bhukesparr ipikri ihf* laiih iod morils hold 
Which Mtltofi held.— Iii rwryibitig i» ipmng 
Of ICarthb first blocrd, hmt litirs iiiiiiiifoliL 

tot 
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V 

VS^HF.N I h;ive Ixjrne in memory wh,it has tamed 
^ Ort'at Natiems, huw eitnohling tluninfits ilt*part 
When men ehange swortls fur l(Hi|»er^, ami desert 
The stuilent s bower ftir gtdd, some fears unnanu-d 
I had, my Country— am I to lx* blamed ? 

Now, when I think of thee, aiui what thtiu art, 
Verily, In the Ix^ttom (d‘ my heart, 

Of those unfilial fears 1 ant ashaiWHi, 

For dearly iinist we pri/e t!u*e ; we \vlu» fniil 
In thee a bulwark for the c.iuse of mtti ; 

And I by my affect ion was iH^ginleil : 

What womier if a Poet now and thtm, 

Among the toany movemenis of his mioil, 

F idt for thee m a lover or a child ! 


f 28 . The Shlitmy Reaper 

B EHOI.D I«-r. in sh- ll.'l.l. 

Yon solitary Highlaiid Las% ! 
Reaping and singing by tiersell ; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts ami bitiiL the grain, 
And singx a melanclioly mrain ; 

O listen I for tin* '\hile {irofmifid 
, Is overtlowifig with ihe wumh 

NiJ Nightingilr did ever chaiiiw 

More welcome to weary -todi 
Of tfafellrrt in wnir tbiily hatiiit, 
AnH>fig Araliiiitt siiiiLs 
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A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the s(*as 
Among the farthest Hebrides* 

Will no one tell me what she sings ?— 
Perhaps tlie |)Iaintive numliers flow 
B''or old, unha|rpy, far-off tlungs, 

And battles long ago; 

Or is it some mon* humble lay. 

Familiar matter of* to-day ? 

Some natural sorrcnv, loss, pain. 

That has be<uj, atul may be again f 

WhateVr the theme, the Malden sang 
As if her song could have ending | 

1 saw her singing at fier work, 

And oVr the sickle trending;-"* 

I listen’d, motionless and still ; 

And, as I mourned up the hill. 

The music in my heart I Inire, 
fxmg after it wa^ heard rm nnu'e. 

f2p. ^(njecf 

CHIS was a phantom of deliglit 
^ When first she gleanPtl y|«m my sight 
A lovely appariiicm, sent 
To lie a moment’s ornament j 
Her eyes its stars of twilight fair ; 

Irike twilight’s, too, her dusky hairi 
But all things else about her tlrawii 
From Miy-tinie and the cheerful dawn | 

A dancing »ha|ie, to image gayi 
To haunt, to startle, ind waylay. 
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I saw her uj)ori nearer 

A Sjnrit, yet a W<nnan teti 1 

1 Irr household motions aiui tree, 

And steps oF virgin lilrrty ; 

A eounteiiance in wiiieli did meet 
Sweet reeoriis, primiists as sweet ? 

A eoMture ni>i tot) bright or gi^^’d 
bnr human naturids tluly food ; 
l‘\)r transient sorrow^, simple wiles, 

Ih’aise, blame, love, kissrs, tear^s and smiles* 

And now I see with eye serene 
Hie very pulse of th«» iiiadiine 5 
A Iviuiig breailiing thoyglittul breath, 

A traveller between Isle and deaili ; 

Hie reanon firnn the ti*iti|a*r4te will, 
biiiliiranee, foreHtgln, sntmgih, and skill; 

A perfect Woman, nobly |iUnti\i* 
l\i warn, tt) comfort, and eommaiiii ; 

And yet a Spirit rtill, and bright 
With M>mething of aiigehe light, 

T WAMDKR'D lonHy m » clm.J 

^ Thill, flcwts CHI Itigli oVr fairs mid hills, 

Wliffi 111 ! il tuna* 1 saw 1 crowd, 

A htmt, of giikiiMi ilartl^ibi 
llesiite lb# kkt\ beiiralh tbr liws, 

Idiitterbg and liaiieiirg in iht 

Contiriiiiioi m the tteft that 

Aiiil twinkle oil tlie Milky Wav, 

#14 
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They stretch\i in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sjirightly dance. 

The waves besitle them danced, but they 
Out"<lid th(^ s|)arkling waves in glee; 

A poet could not hut be gay, 

In such a jocund i'ompany ; 

I gazed— anti i»a-/t‘(! dHU litth* thottj'ju 
What wealth tht‘ show to me luul bitiught: 

For oft, when on my coiu'h I lie 
In vacant or in ptmsive inotHi, 

Tht‘y dash upon fhat inwartl eyt‘ 

Which is tlu* bliss t){' solittulr ; 

Anti then my lieart with pleasure lilis, 

And dances with the tiudcHiils* 


O/'/e to 'Duty 


S TERN DauKhtiT of the Voice oF CEhI ! 

0 Duty! if that name thou love, 

Who art a light to guiile, a rwi 
To check the erring and reprove; 

Thou, who art victory uiu! law 
When empty terrtu's tiveriiwe ; 

From vain temptaiioiis dost set frw*i 

And caliiFst the wt^ary strife of frai! Iiyinaiiity! 


There an* who ask not if ihitw eye 
Be on them; who, in lovr and truihi 
Where no misgifing k, itdy 
U{K)n the genial sense of yimtli t 
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Glad hearts ! without rcproacii or blot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not: 

O, if through ronhdencc inisplacod 

They fail thy saving arms^ dia^atl Power! aroumi them cast. 

Serene will be our days and briyju. 

And ha|)py will our natun* h\ 

When love is an untnring 
And joy its own stwurity. 

And tiny a blissful course may hohi 
Kven now, wIkh not unwisely bold. 

Live in the spirit of this eonni ; 

Yet seek thy firm support., aer<ir«ling to their rteeii. 

L loving freedom, ami uiiriiei! ; 

No sport iit every random ipist. 

Yet being to myself a giiidi% 

Tmr blindly have rejmsed my triisi ; 

Ami oft, when in my heart was heard 
I’hy timely imiiidale, I defrrrhl 

task, in smoother walks to stray ; 

But thee I ntov would srrv*' more strieiHa o I may 

'Phrougli no disimbaiHT of my 
Or strong compiiintion in me \iuiyghi, 
i supplieair for liiy eoni ro! ; 

Hut ill the ipiielfiess of ilioiiiifii:. 

Me ibis uieliailePil freeduiii tiirs; 

I feel the w<4pjil ©f clwner^drsiirs | 

My hopes ill) iiHift? must elwiige tlirir naims 
I long tor a rrfw^ tlial ever i» ilw wtwe* 

Yel licif file hns would I itiltitiglioiil 
.Still M'l -iM Hiding lo ilir loive 
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Of my own wish ; and feel past doubt 
That my submissiveness was choice ; 

Not seeking in the school of pride 
For ‘precepts over dignified/ 

Denial and restraint 1 prize 

No farther than they breed a second Will more wise- 

Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
.The Godhead's most beniipiant grace; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 

Flowers laugh before tlua* t>n their bedS| 

And fragrance in thy fiioting treads; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrcirig ; 

And the most ancient heavims, through Thei\ are fresh and 
strong. 

To humbler functions, awf'ul Power! 

I cull thee: I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from tins hour; 

O, let my weakness have an end I 
Give unto me, made lowly wist% 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason ipve ; 

And in the light of truth thy iKmdmau let me live! 

X^2. The Ra 'inboxv 

T^Y heart lea]!'* «j> when I Ix-holii 

XYX ^ rainbow in the sky: 

So was it %vhen my life began; 

So is it now I am a man j 
So it when I slwll grow old| 

Or let me die! 

The Child h father of the Mam 
Ami I could wish my dbtysi to be 
Bound each to each by namraJ piety* 

iUif 
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, The Sonnet 

Sii- i 

TVTtJNS fivt not ui tlicir oiiinrnt’s u.irniw loum, 

^ ^ Aful herniils arc wiih ilwnr 

Aiuf stUiientH with tlicir pni'^ivc ciiadrls ; 
jMaiiis ,ir the whwh the weaver at his luenu, 

Sir blithe and happy; rha? Miar hur blormu 

highest peak nf Inn ness leiK, 

Will muriutir hy*the lumr in helK; 

In trutli the prison tnifn wliieh we doom 
Ourselves no prison is: aini heneo for me. 

In sundry niotHls, *fw;tH pasfirne to iMHirni 
Within the HcmnrfV seamy plot of grrnifn! ; 

I^leastsi if HOiiie souls l^tor siieli there needs must bi*) 
Who liau* fell the weighf of' t%m niiit'li lilunfv, 
Hhoiilii find brief solaer tlirre, as 1 Iwie ftiutid, 

JI 4 . ii 

CCORN not die Koririfi ; (*riiii% yoii have frownyj 
^ bfiiidle-^s of its just honours; wiili this ley 
Kliak''*‘‘pe4fr unlmAli lii*, heart; the iiudo^li 
CIt' lliis small lute g.oe «Mse to ttiwiikl; 

A fhoiisand times this pi|«* did Tass*! snyral ; 

With it iliiiioens MMatliM an etilr*s grirf; 
dlir Kwiiirt gliilrrM a gay iiiyrile leaf 
Amid fie* eypn*^^ with wldeli Defile ttowiiM 
ili-^ \i4oii4ry brow: a plowHvorin imijs 

!t iJierr\{ mild Kjriiser. ralfd from iMendami 
Tit sfruggir ihfoti|h dark ways; ^nd wiwii a damp 
I’Vll roiiiid tbe jyili of Millcm* in lii^ twiid 
die* a irwiifnt; wlinire lir blew 

Hiiid-.aiioHfifig f4Mi few! 
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The IVorld 

T he world is too much with us; lute and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Idttle we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our Iiearts away, a sordid hoon i 
This sea that bares htu’ bosom to liie moon ; 

The winds that will be howling ar ali lu)U{s, 

And are up-gatherM iu>w like shaping tio\u*r:^; 
For this, for everything, we are mil of tune ; 

It moves us not.“C3rr(‘at (Irotl ! IM riither he 
A Pagan .suck!t*tl in a ereiai outworn ; 

So might r, standing on this pleastnt lea, 

Have glimpses tliat would make im* less fi^rlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus risinf* from the sea ; 

Or hear old IViton blow his wreathed horn*, 


0//f' 

liidmatkm of Imfooriitiky fmm Rttulkiinns oj 
Karfy (IMMlmoJ 

'^HERE was a time when meadtnv, grove, and sireain, 
The earth, and every common »ighc, 

To me did mvin 
Apparel rd in celestial light. 

The glory and the fresliiH»ss of i dfeaiin 
It is not now ii it hath been of yorei— 

Turn wheresoe’er I miy, • 

By night or dayi 

The things which I have uim 1 now can m* no more* 

aa4C> .X 
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The rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the rose ; 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, wherever I go, 

That there hath pass’d away a glory from the earth. 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 

And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief : 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong: 

'Vhe cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 

I hear the echoes through the mountains throng, 

The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 

And all the earth is gay; 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday ; — 

Thou Child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd-boy ! 

Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival, 
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My head hath its coronal, 

The fullness of your bliss, I feel- — I fet,*! ir all 

0 evil day! if I were sulltui 
While hlarth herself is :uloroin|;, 

This sweet May-niorniiif,, 

Ami tiie chikiren are culling 
On every side, 

III a thousand valleys far and uid(\ 
hVesh llowers ; while the suti shines warrii, 
And the bal)e leaps up on tiis iiiother\ arm 

1 hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 

—But there *s a tree, of ntaiiy, one, 

A single Iit*id which I have ImikM ti|x>n, 

Both of them speak of' sotmnJnng that is goues 
''Bhe pansy at my feet 
Doth tht^ sane* tale repe»if ; 

Whither is lied the visifiiiaiy gleaiii * 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ! 


Our birth Is but a sleep and a torgeliiiig : 

The iSoul that risi^s wifh us, our liie\ Ktai, 
Hath hail elsewhere its sefiing, 

And cometli from afars 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in ii«i*r nakedness, 

But trailitif, claucls <*t' glory do we ciiiiie 
1‘Vom ilmU who tmr iuiiiie : 

I Icniven lies idKiut iis in iiwr infmcf ! 

Shades of the prison-house trgin to cb« 

Upon the growing Boy, 

But lie k'holtk the light, and whriii;t* il iowii 
He tecs it ill tiL joy | 
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The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind. 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim. 

The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 

A six years’ darling of a pigmy size I 

See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 

Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses. 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart. 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this he frames his song : 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 

But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
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The little actor cons another part ; 

Filling from time to time his ‘ humorous stage ^ 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were tuidless imitation. 


Thou, whose exterior semhlatuu' dtrh hein* 

Thy sours immensity ; 

Thou best philosojiher, who y«‘t dost kerp 
Thy heritage, tlK)u eye anu^ng the hlim!. 

That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep. 
Haunted for ever by tlu* eternal mind, — 

Mighty prtjphet ! Heer ! 

On whom those truths ilo rest. 

Which we are toiling all our lives to fniiL 
In darkness lost, tiie darkness td’ tlie gr»ive; 
Thou, over wlmm thy Imrmirtality 
Broods like the Day, a master oVr a slave, 

A presence which is not to b* jnii by ; 

To whom flu* gravt' 

Is hut a lonely Iwd without the senn* or sight 
Of day or the warm light, 

A place of thcmght where we in waiting lie; 
Thou little Chiltl, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven«born freetlom on thy betii|fs height, 
Why with such earnest pains iiijsi ilwni provoktf 
The years to brinf, the inevitobte yoke. 

Thus blindly wdth tfty blessedness at strife? 
bhill soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 
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O joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 

That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 

Perpetual benediction : not indeed 

For that which is most worthy to be blest — 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 

Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast:- 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 

High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 

But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may. 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day. 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 

To perish never : 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 
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Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children s|)ort upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore* 

Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 

And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tahor^s soinui ! 

We in thought will join your throng. 

Ye that pi|)e and ye that play. 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Iwel the glatiness of the May 1 
What though tht‘ radlarua* whieli was tmcv so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sl|’ht. 

Though nothing van bring hack the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory In the flower; 
We will grieve ntn, rather find 
Strength in what remains kdiind ; 

In the primal sympathy 
Which having !>een must ever k*; 

In the s<K)thing timughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philcwphic mind. 

And O ye Fountains, Mrailows, Hilk, and Groves, 
Fortfhode not any severing of our lovam! 

Yet in my heart of heiits I fee! your might; 

I only have relinqyish\i one delight 
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To live beneath yrnir mon* habitual swiy# 

1 love tlie brook^s whirli dawn their channels fret, 
F,ven more than when I tn|i|Ai lightly as they; 
'The irniOi'rnt brightness yf a new-born Day 
Is hrt't’ly yet ; 

The clciinis th»it gather rinind the setting suit 
Do take 4 cokHtriiig from im eye 

Hint hath kept watch oVr man's moriahty; 
Ain^ther race hath am! other [silmH are won, 

'rii.iiiks fo the human heart by which we live^ 
*riu/aks !ti its lemlerfiess, its Joys, aiul fears, 

T«» me the meanest flower that blows ran give* 
iliai iio ofirn lie loo tlerp for tears. 


j-j th'xiJaid 

CDRFEISivl) by joy *'im|alient as the Wiml 
I turned ic» thire the I wiili whom 

Blit Thrr, dttp liwiitd in llie tilfiit tfiri’ili.| 
sjrii! which no vtrissitiidr can find? 
l4ivet frtitlifiil love* fecallM tliee to mv intiiii — 

F*ui how umlil I ibigri ihtr? Thumglt wlui gower^ 
|\veti fur ihe least ilivishtii of m lioiir, 
liavr I Imth sti Ivgiiiled iis iw tn* yincl 
To my miiit grievuiw lc»s f— iliciiifliFi return 
Wa^ the wortt fliaf mtmw evri twri% 

Save rm!\ one only, when I sc«t»i foitorii, 

lint wing riiy fettnV hesf. ireaittrt was tio Miiirt?; 
That ijfiflirr titiir, finr yiikiiii 

Cowiii m fiiy iliat l»itw!y face restore, 
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y^8. Valedictory Sonnet to the River 'Duddon 

I THOUGHT af Thee, my partm^r and my guide, 
As being pass’d away. — Vain sympathies ! 

For, backward, DutUlun ! as 1 cast my eyes, 

I see what was, and is, and will abide ; 

Still glides the Stream, and slaill for ever glide ; 

The Form remains, tlie Idmction nevtT di(‘s ; 

While we, the hravi*, the mighty, and the wise, 

We Men, who in our morn uf youth d.e!»''d 
The elements, must vanish In* it so ! 

Enough, if somethings frtim our hands liave power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; ^ 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, [dower, 
Through love, through ho]ie, ami fall Ids transcentient 
We feel that we are ggeaier than we know- 

yig. flint ability 

TJROM low to high dissolution climb, 

^ And sink from higji to tow, along a scale 
Of awful notes, wIiom* concord shall not fail i 
A musical but inelandit^ly chime, 

Which they can Itear who nteddle not with crime. 

Nor avarice, nor over^anxious care. 

Truth fiiib not; but her outward forriw that kxir 
The longest date ilo melt like frosty litiie, 

That in the wliiieidi! hill aiid plaiii 

And is no more; drop like the tower siiblirir 
Of yesterday, which royally did wear 
His crown of w’mk* but could not even wstain 
Some casual shout that broke the silent air, 

Or the uniimaginablt* loiieh of Tinir. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 

1771-1835 

Troud Maisie 

pROUD Maisie is in the wood, 

^ Walking so early ; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 

Singing so rarely. 

‘Tell me, thou bonny bird, 

When shall I marry me ? ’ 

— ‘ When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye.’ 

‘Who makes the bridal bed, 

Birdie, say truly ? ’ 

— ‘ The grey-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 

‘ The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady; 

The owl from the steeple sing 
Welcome, proud lady ! ’ 

Brignall Banks 

O BRIGNALL banks are wild and fair, 

And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there, 

Would grace a summer queen : 

And as I rode by Dalton Hall, 

Beneath the turrets high, 

A Maiden on the castle wall 
Was singing merrily : — 
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‘ 0, banks arr fr<*sh anti fiiir, 

Aini C*n*ta wnmls are green! 

Fcl rather ruve with lulnumd there 
Than reign tnir blngji^h 

* If'. Makietn thuit w<nihi>t weiul whh me 
Tit leave iKttli iciwer ami tiiwii, 

Tlmii lirst nnisf guess what life leatl m\ 
I'liai dwell by tlale and dmvn : 

And if thtiit eaire that riddle read, 

As read Itill well yen may, 

Then III the green-Wftriil 4ndf tlnni speed 
As blidie as C^hierii nf May/ 

Yr! Ming sh\ * Ihigiia!! kitiks ate lair, 
And Ofeia fen-ds are grmi ! 

IM railirr wve witli lidmimd fheir 
'Vkm reign mu iMiglish 

* I read yiHi Ity ytiur liii||Ie hnrn 

And by yniir jiilffry giiml, 

I re.ii! yny fer a E anger %w«nii 

*r»i keep the EinyA gmm^^wond/ 

%‘\ Ranger, Raily, wiihIs his liyiin 
And his at |s*e|t el light ; 

Hts blast is heard at merry fiirifti, 

And wine ai deatl cif niglit/ 

Yet Sling * HiiginJI t»nls ate lair, 
Am! (fit 14 witmb* are gi| ! 

I wniild I weir with fvdrmitid 
'fn reign bii Qmmm t»f May! 

'With byrni»h\l brawi mi Biiwlfiuutt 
Bn gaUifilty fiei 
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I read you for a bold Dragoon, 

That lists the tuck of drum/ 

‘ I list no more the tuck of drum, 

No more the trumpet hear ; 

But when the beetle sounds his hum, 

My comrades take the spear. 

‘And O! though Brignall banks be fair, 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare, 

Would reign my Queen of May ! 

‘ Maiden ! a nameless life I lead, 

A nameless death 1^11 die; 

The fiend whose lantern lights the mead 
Were 'better mate than II 
And when I’m with my comrades met 
Beneath the green-wood bough, 

What once we were we all forget, 

Nor think what we are now/ 

Chorus. Yet Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather flowers there 
Would grace a summer queen. 

X44. Ijicy As J3 ton’s Song 

T 00 K not thou on beauty’s charming; 
^ Sit thou still when kings are arming ; 
Taste not when the wine-cup glistens ; 
Speak not when the people listens ; 

Stop thine ear against the singer; 

From the red gold keep thy finger; 
Vacant heart and hand and eye, 

Easy live and quiet die. 
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Patriotism 

^ Innomlnatus 

OREATHES there the man with soul so dead, 
^ Who never to himself hath said, 

‘ This is my own, my native land ! ^ 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 

For him no Minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 


2, Nelson, Pitt, Fox 

mute and to material things 
^ New life revolving summer brings ; 
The genial call dead Nature hears, 
And in her glory reappears. 

But oh, my Country’s wintry state 
What second spring shall renovate ? 
What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise ; 
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The mirui that tlumgiit fhr Britain’s weal, 
The haiui that f^ra^pM the vietor steel? 

I'he vernal sun new life liestows 
Even en the meanest lltiwer that bksws ; 

But vainly, vainly may he shine 
Where fjc^ry weeps nVr Nici.sm’s shrine j 
AihI vainly pierta* the sniennt gloom 
That shrouds, C) Prn', thy hallowM tomhi 

i)eep graved in ruu\ Bitiish heaif, 

L never let thtea* ii.mieH ilejwrt I 
Bay !o your soiih, m, lii*jre his |pu\i\ 

Who vieior iheil on ioiiliie wave I 
1 o him, as to the Iniriiiiig hwin, 

Slitrtt, bright, rrsisilr‘s«4 eotirw was giwfi, 

WlieiiMt his minfiyk; ww Ibiiiid 

Wms heard the lafed iliiiiidrr’s sotiiid* 

'fill bill St ihr bdf oil yoiiiler shoo\ 

Roird, Uiiml, first riiykt was no more, 

Nfir moiirn yr less his |rfisli\t wnitli, 

Who b/.ile the t'oii«|t,rnir f/i foftli. 

And Lniiiddd tlnif thiitidrilmlt oh uai 
Oft h*pypt, llaiiilt, dhatalgaf t 
Who, Isirn to piuk* surh high rmpiisr, 

!o»r BritainL weal w.,s rally wi v j 
Alas ! to whofm flir Almighty gave, 
lotr Biilaifi*^ sins, an early gnvrl 

1 iis worth, who iti Ids mightiest hour 
A Iniihli* hfid flie fridr* of 
Bpiifukt m thr sooiid Imt tif judf, 

And nrrwl hh Albiofi for lirrvlff 
Who, whim the franfk rpiwd awwifi 

BfraitiM wit %MbjrrHiiti‘s mit* 

til 
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O’er their wiki mood full conquest gain’d, 

The pride he would not crush, restrain’d, 

Show’d their fierce zeal a worthier cause, 

And brought the freeman’s arm to aid the freeman s laws. 

Hadst thou but lived, thougli stripp’d of |)Ower, 

A watchman on the lonely tower, 

Thy thrilling trump had rousetl the land, 

When fraud or dangler wt‘r(‘ at hand ; 

By thee, as by the bt\'u-on-IigLt, 

Our pilots had kept eotuse aright ; 

As some [vroud column, thotigh alone, 

Thy strength hatl propp’ti the tottering tliront., 

Now is the stately column broke, 

Tlie heacondight is quemdfd in smokr, 

Idle trumpet’s silver voice is still. 

The warder silent on the hill ! 

O think, how to Iii« latest day, 

When Death, just hovering. eliiniM his prt*y, 

With I’alinure’s uiialterM mocnl 
Fdrm at his dangerous post he stooil ; 

Itach call for needful test re|rird. 

With ilying hand the rudtler held. 

Till in his fall with fateful sway 
The steerage of the realm gave way. 

Then" -while on Briiain’s ihoumiid plains 
One unpolluted rhtirch re'iiiatui, 

Whose peaceful ladK neVr sent around 
The bloody tocsin’s iiiiiikfenlng foiirid, 

But still upon the halbwk! day 
Convoke the wains to praise and pmyi 
While faith and civil art deiifi 
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Grace thin cold nmrljk* with a tear 
He who pn^ereed xhmu Frrr, lies here I 

Nor yet ^loppres^i tin* geiierou^ sj.»h, 
Because Im rival shimhers nigh ; 

Nor he thy Reqmrsrai diiuib 
I,est it Iw said o*er him's tomb* 

I 'or taleiiw inounH unlimely tost, 

Wheo Iwst eotpltjyM* and wanted most ; 
Minim genius high* lore pr<ifb«iith 
Am! wit that hived to play, nof wotiiiil ; 
And all the reaHoiiing powers dtvtiie 
1\) pnetrate, res«>tvt% rombine ; 

Ami feelingH keen* imd giow-- < 

lliey sleefi wiili him who slwfis : 

And, if‘ thou miHiridst iliey roitld no? save 
b*mm efKir him who tnviis this gooe, 

Be every harsher thought su|»pfrH»dd, 

And saerni Im* the last long rest* 

//rrf, when? the end of earthly lliings 
I aiys heroes, lairiots, bartbs wid kings { 
Where stiff ihe baitd, and ^itl the loiigiie, 
Of till, m* who ftnighf* and spike, and 
//e/r, where the firifed vaults |tftiIofig 
*rhr distant notes of holy song, 

As if some angel spokr agriii 
* All jiracr cm eaitlti ffomBwiil lo tirfi ^ | 

If ever frimi aii bhiglisb lirArit 

0, iwr 1^ prr|i4itirr 

And, jiartitl Irtling cast »itlr, 

Record thii Foi i Ilrttim died I 
When crmielAI to FrAnceb yokr> 

And Aiistrin bmt, wild Frttwta fiioke. 
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And the firm Russian’s purpose brave 
Was barter’d by a timorous slave — 

Even then dishonour’s peace he spurn’d, 

The sullied olive-branch return’d, 

Stood for his country’s glory fast, 

And nail’d her colours to the mast ! 

Heaven, to reward his firmness, gave 
A portion in this honour’d grave ; 

And ne’er held marble in its trust 
Of two such wondrous men the dust. 

With more than mortal powers endow’d, 
How high they soar’d above the crowd! 
Theirs was no common party race, 

Jostling by dark intrigue for place ; 

Like fabled gods, their mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar ; 

Beneath each banner proud to stand, 

Look’d up the noblest of the land, 

Till through the British world were known 
The names of Pitt and Fox alone. 

Spells of such force no wizard grave 
E’er framed in dark Thessalian cave, 

Though his could drain the ocean dry, 

And force the planets from the sky. 

These spells are spent, and, spent with these, 
The wine of life is on the lees. 

Genius, and taste, and talent gone, 

For ever tomb’d beneath the stone, 

Where — taming thought to human pride ! — 
The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 

Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 

’Twill trickle to his rival’s bier ; 
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0\r ilw mournful requiem mhuhI, 

Afui f'ox’s Nhall iIh* umen relKHimt 
'The M)lenm erlio seems to ery, 

M!<*re let rlieir Jiseoril with them die. 

K|HMk mil for those 4 Hqnirate iloum 
Whom f«e iiwde Urtithers in the timib; 
ikit si^ireh tlie i.ifid ttf living iiien. 

Where wilt tlimi firitl iheir tike 
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IT is 4 ti utie'ieiit Murtlief, 

Jnrrfrii, fi.jrn •* Afld Ilf stti|*jieth one of three* 

* By thy h«i|» grey laMfit m4 glittering eye, 

whifrcloftf stopjfsi ihoti me? 

mit, 

'fhe Bri4f*gif^niii*s diKirs 411* MpuiVl wide, 
Am! t ;iiii m*\t «f kin ; 

*"rhr guest*, 4te inrl» ftir te.isf in sett 
M*iy\f h»Mr file merry dim* 

fir IwliJs him with hit skinny titml, 

* There win i iliifid li«% 

•Hold oil iiiiliwitl rwt |fef4M*ird loonl’ 
Wi lifiil lnf* 

eye— ■ 

Hit Wf«l«litt|4»iiini siiimi «iill, 
wiir«ni»« *WAi% Ami list#fli like t tiiiw ytifi* cykii 
Hit Motifirt ittih tiis will 
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The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone: 

He cannot choose hut hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient maoj 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

‘ The ship was cheerid, the harbour clear’d, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 

The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he ! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon — — ’ 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 

Red as a rose is she j 

Nodding their heads before her goes 

The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

^ And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his overtaking wings, 

And chased us south along. 


The Mariner 
tells how the 
ship sailed 
southward with 
a good wind 
and fair 
weather, till 
it reached the 
Line. 


The Wedding- 
Guest heareth 
the bridal 
music j hut the 
Mariner con- 
tinueth his tale* 


The fidiip drawn 
by a stopn, to- 
ward the South 
Pole, 
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kf«| uf it 
mntt foitrlwl 
whn^ 
r>o living lliiiig 

hi }'r» Srrii, 


Till ft fwm 

ihfl 

rumir iln Auiilt 
Ihf fiiiatt- 
ftWl Wftt If 

frlwl wllli 
wmI 
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Ati 4 In ! ilif 
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With s!t)pitig mmis and iiip|dng prow. 

As who piirMnnl with ytdl aiui blow 
Still trrads tht* hIuuIow of his foi% 

Atui for wart! IwaHls his head, 

'rtu* ship drovr fast, knit! roar’ii the Mast, 
Aiui southward ayo wo fksh 

Aiul now thorn oanir \mth iitist ;uk! snow, 
And it grow wimdioys cold : 

And ic«% in4sf«higli% cann* fluaftrig by. 

Ah gmni as cincrahL 

And tliroiigli the drifts tin* snowy difts 
Did send a diHiiial dicen : 

Nor sha|M*s of' men nor Inststn \\t ken— - 
The ice was alt Iriweem 

'riie ke was l'iere» the kr u.is fhrre, 
d1ie kr was atl armmil s 
If cr,irk*d imd giciwrd» mid loaiM and howFd, 
I ike rioisTH in a nwmind ! 

At k’figll'i iliiJ eroHH an Ailal i'OSH, 

Hioroygli ilie ftig il came i 

Ah if ti had Uhii a Chrisilm looI, 

We kiilkf if, in (hhIN name* 

It ale ilir IcKid it firmer hiid 

Anil royiid aiii.! riiiwnl it 

The ice ilid i|»lii wiih i 'thiinilifr-lit | 

TliC hrlmsfliaii Merdd tit f 

And a pmd wintl tjirimg i^p iR’hkd; 

*rir AII»lr«Hs dill liilkiWf 

And rwy dtyi fur kml nr jilay, 

Clime to fill* iiiitiiwrH* Iwliiil 

mul ke* 
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In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perch’d for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white. 
Glimmer’d the white moonshine.’ 

^ God save thee, ancient Mariner, 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus !— 
Why look’st thou so ? ^ ^ With my crossbow 
I shot the Albatross. 

Part il 

^The Sun now rose upon the right: 

Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariners’ hollo ! 

And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe: 

For all averr’d 1 had kill’d the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch! said they, the bird to sLy, 

That made the breeze to blow! 

Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 

The glorious Sun uprist : 

Then all. averr’d I had kill’d the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

’Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, . 
That bring the fog and mist. 


The ancient 
Mariner in- 
hospitably 
Icilleth the pious 
bird of good 
omen. 


His shipmates 
cry out against 
the ancient 
Mariner for 
killing the bird 
of good luck. 


But when the 
fogclctared off, 
they justify the 
same, and thus 
make them- 
selves accom- 
plices in the 
crime. 
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llie fair breeste 
continu^H? th<‘ 
ahip f*ntrr?; th*- 
Padfa: 

and .sail;} mtth- 
wuvtl, <'v«‘u till 
it mudirs iSe* 

lams 

The ship hath 
snddsttly 
hem 1 at ltd* 


Ami I Ilf All I 'It t 

W ih 


llu‘ fair hvv/x* h\v\%\ the white hKim flew, 
I’he furrow fhllowM free ; 

We Wert* the lir^t that t'ver hurst; 

Into that silent sea. 

Down ill opr the t>ire/4% the sails viropt down, 
”rwas salt iiH sad iHnild he ; 

And we ilid H|HMk aaly ta hieak 
'The sileiH'e of flu* sea! 

All in a Itof aiul eupjM*r sk\, 
dlie hlfHidy Hyia at tiaoii, 

Ripht ulKivr ilie itiast did stand, 

No thiiii the Mwiit. 

Day after div* 4!ay after da\* 

We siwekt iior hreaih nor iiioiifUii 

As idle »i% a |sitnteil ship 
l!|Hm a paimei! orrasi. 

Water, water, every wh**r«% 

Amt all the hoanU ithl slittok; 

Wafer, Wafet, iweiy where, 

Niif any di«»!4 lu drink. 

lirrji iliti rol t Cl Christ | 

*"1*1111 rter lliii iticnild -be I 
Yeir, iliriiy iliitigs did crawl wdtii li^t 
liir sill 11)1 sea, 

Alwtii, iNiiit, ill fret and wiif 
*rhe cteiih*ifft dinetd it night j 
Tkt* witeri lilt 1 witeii’i oili., 
llnrnt |wt| atiJ hlm^ mi wtiitc, 
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And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spirit that plagued us so ; 
Nine fathom deep he had follow’d us 
From the land of mist and snow. 


A Spirit had 
followed them j 
one of the in- 
visible inhabit- 
ants of this 
planet, neither 
departed souls 
nor angels ; con- 
cerning whom the learned Jew, Josephus, and the Platonic Constantrnopolitan, 
Michael Psellus, may be consulted. They are very numerous, and there is no 
climate or element without one or more. 


And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was wither’d at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 


Ah 1 well a-day ! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young ! 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 

Part III 

^ There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parch’d, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time I a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye 1 
When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seem’d a little speck, 

And then it seem’d a mist ; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 

And still it near’d and near’d: 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged, and tack’d, and veer’d. 


The shipmates 
in their sore 
distress, would 
fain throw, the 
whole ^guilt on 
the ancient 
Mariner ; in 
sign whereof 
they han^ the 
dead sea-bird 
round his neck. 


The ancient 
Mariner be- 
holdeth a sign 
in the element 
afar off. 
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At \U nmm 

approach, tt 

i>e©m®th him 
to a ship ; 
and at a <lrar 
raiis«ttn he 
freeth hi*i 
®p««ch 
the hutuis 'tl' 
thirst. 


A fl&ih «f J§|’ ; 


And hofiiir 
Pillow^t 
r^n it t*r » 
ship lhai ♦uin**’. 
iwwrhI w*flio>it 
Wind tn Ii4r 1 


htii fhf' *sltrl#>- 
um M *hlih 


With throats iinslakuci, with black li|m baked 
Wu couhl nor laugh nor wail ; 

Through uttur tiruught all iimub wv stood! 

I hit my ariin I suckM fhu blood, 

Ami cried, A sail ! a sail ! 

With tlirtiafs liiislakcii, with black !i|)s baked, 
Aga|H‘ they Iteard me call ; 

(rrantercy ! fhuy for joy ilul grin, 

Ami all M oiici' their breath diew in, 

Ah they \v«i'r driiikio|| all. 

Kee! see! (I ciied) she lacks tin more! 

I iifhrr to Witrk us weal — 

Wiiiiiiut 4 brer/i\ willitHir a fidf% 
bhe Hiradii^s uifli ti|iright kf^-l ! 

'fhe wr^terit Witu* was at! 

The day was wrllfiigli done ! 

Alfiiost u|«m file wesirrii wave 
KfHtrd file bio.ab bright Ktin ; 

When iliaf srraftge Hha{*«* *lioie suddenly 
Ilrtwini IIS and flie %Him» 

And siraiglif ilir Hun wun fleck*ci wjih bars 
(firatetiV Motlirr send iis gnirrik 

As if ihftiiigii a hr {w*d 

Wiih briud and Imi fling 14*^% 

Alan! 1 1 ind nif hfirt tett loud) 

How fist «hf iifiir% iiiii nriir*! 

Air ihm^ tier that iliiiee in liie Sun, 

{ ike go '.salliriri ? 
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Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that Woman’s mate ? 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold : 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Nightmare Life-in-I)eath was she, 

Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice; 

‘‘ The game is done ! I’ve won I I’ve won ! 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The Sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out : 

At one stride comes the dark ; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 

We listen’d and look’d sideways up ! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seem’d to sip ! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamj> gleam’d white ; 
From the sails the dew did drij)™ 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogg’d Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turn’d his face with a ghastly pang, 

And cursed me with his eye. 


And its ribs 
are seen as 
bars on the 
face of the 
settii^ Sun. 

The Spectre. 
Woman and her 
Death-mate, 
and no other, 
on board the 
skeleton ship. 
•Like vessel, 
like crew J 


Death and 
Life4n*Death 
have diced for 
the ship’s crew, 
and she (the 
latter) winneth 
the andetit 
IVfarIner. 

No twilight 
within the 
courts of the 
Stui. 


At the riling 
of the M'Ooni 


One after 
another. 
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His shipmates 
drop down 
dead. 


But tiife-in- 
Death begins 
her work on 
the ancient 
Mariner. 


The Wedding- 
Gu^st feareth 
that a spirit 
is talking to 
him. 


But the an- 
cient Mariner 
assureth him. 
of his bodily- 
life, and pro- 
ceedeth to re- 
late his horrible 
penance. 


He despiseth 
the creatures of 
the calm. 


And envieth 
that they 
should live, 
and so many 
lie dead. 


Four times fifty living men 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan), 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropp’d down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fiy — 
They fled to bliss or woe I 
And every soul, it pass’d me by 
Like the whizz of my crossbow ! ’ 

Part IV 

fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

I fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribb’d sea-sand. 

I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand so brown.’ — 

^Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest i 
This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea ! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie : 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on ; and so did I. 

I look’d upon the rotting sea, 

And drew my eyes away; 

I look’d upon the rotting deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 
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I look’d to heaven, and tried to pray ; 

But or ever a prayer had giisht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat; 

But the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky, 

I.ay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at ray feet. 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 

Nor rot nor reek did, they : 

Tilt? look with which they look'd on me 
Had never pass’d away. 

An orphan's curse wcniKl dray, to hell 
A spirit from on hij^ji ; 

But olil more horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man's eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, 1 saw that curse, 

And yet I could not dii^ 

The moving Moon wimt up the sky. 

And riowliere did ahuie ; 

Softly she was going up., 

And a star or two beside— 

Milts Oiut Mtll w>j«urri» yet stilJ iiiuVf* anwnril; atiil cvr-rywiirM fh« liluf! 
bfltiiilti to ihcitt, iind h umt neM «ail tlmt iwiiwi rtiuntry awl tteir 

own nnutral hoinw. whkh rnter lliii mm ci'itairily 

will yet i«€ft h a silent j^»y at wiiwt, 

Her beams bemockM tlu^ sultry main, 

Like April hoar-frost spread; 

But where the ship's huge slmdow lay, 

The charmed water burnt id way 
A still and awful red. 


r,nt thr t'uiir 
Itvtsth i'oi ititn 
in tSr #*yfs nf fine 
i\m%\ liitn. 


In his limrli* 
m% mid 

h<* 

y«T 4 fWtit 
fnwmds fh« 

mmmylm 
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By the light 
of the Moon 
he heholdeth 
God’s crea- 
tures of the 
great calm. 


Their beauty 
and their 
happiness. 


He blesseth 
them in his 
heart. 


The spell 
begins to 
break. 


Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watch'd the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they rear'd, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 
1 watch'd their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coil’d and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living things I no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gush'd from my heart, 
And I bless'd them unaware : 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I bless'd them unaware. 

The selfsame moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


Part V 


‘ O sleep ! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

To ■ Mary Queen the praise be given ! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 


By grace of 
the holy 
Mother, the 
ancient 
Mariner is 
refreshed 
with rain. 
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The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remain'd, 

I dreamt that they were fill'd with dew; 
And when I awoke, it rain'd. 
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My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 

And still ray body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light— almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 

And was a blessed ghost* 

And soon I heard a roaring wind : 

It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere* 

The upper air burst into life ; 

And a hundred fire-llags sluam ; 

To and fro they were hurried almutl 
And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 


Ite hearf'th 
Hinds 

MghU niid 
commotmm 
in fh« fkfey and 
the clement. 


And the coming wind diii roar more loiu!. 
And the sails did sipji like setige; 

And the rain pour’d down from one black clt>ud ; 
The Moon was at its edge. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side ; 

Like waters shot fronn soiih^ high crag, 
The lightning fell witli nev«»r a jag, 

A river steep and wivie. 

The loud wind never reach tBe ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 

The dead men gave i groin. 
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They gn)*inM» they sttrrM, they all uprose, 
Nor ^p.ikt^ tiof tutivinl their eyes ; 

Ir hah Iren range, even in a dream, 
d'o have hren ihoHi* tleah mm use, 
d'he helinsiiaii steerM, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a hiee/e «p4ih'\v ; 

The nwrtiiers all 'gan wmk llie rupes, 

Where they ueie wont to do; 

d'hey rained theti hmh«% lik»’ lilelrHs tools 

We were a gli.ealy er»*u* 
dlie bnlv ol‘ my hrotlier^s son 
Hiihh! bv llie, kfii*e to ktiee : 
live luMly and I jitillM at am* rci|it% 

Bill he said iiaiiglrt fo med 

* I fear !he^\ Gliertii Madiiet ! ^ 

* Hr flion bu»' f : 

**rw 4 *^ iioi flitisr simU ilial lird in pain, 

Wlheh m itieir ciirv^ tanir again* 

Ilirt a irwip of !i|4rti% : 

Mir wlifii h dattiill-*- they dtnpplt ihetr arms, 
And i'!ir4s^i*d oniiid llir imiNf ; 

Hvvrri Mnm*b» lU’.r slowly tlintagh their mouths, 

Awl iroiii ilirir lM.i*!irs 

Armind, aroiintl* flrw ricli iwivi sinmdi, 

^llirn il.ari«i iii ilir Biin i 

Blciwly tlie tiiittfitli ciifir lyil* afpiifi, 

Mim iiiii^di flew mm % mm» 

Konrlimrs .odfoppitii ftiiiii the '^ky 
1 Irani itir %lykfi wigi 
Ktifnriimrt »ll little Wftb tiial irci 
f liiw iliry mrm\l m lltl ilir ahiI »r 
Wiilt I Ilf it swfvi fiif Idling * 
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And now ^twas like all instruments. 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angcFs song. 

That makes the Heavens bt* mute. 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidtlen brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods ail nigltt 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly saird, on, 

Yet never a breeze did breatlu* : 

Slowly and smoothly went tlu* sltip, 
Moved onward from beneath - 

Under the keel nine fathotn deep, 

From the land of mist and snow. 

The Spirit slid: and it was he 
That made the ship to g/K 
The sails at noon left t)lf their tune. 
And the ship stood still also. 

The Sun, riglu up alcove the mast, 

Had fixM her to the ocean: 

But in a minute she ’'gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion'’-- 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy moiiotu 

Then like a pawing harst* let go, 

She made » sudden bound : 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swomiiL 
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If he may know which way to go ; 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see I how graciously 
She looketh down on him.^’ 

First Voice : 

‘‘But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind ? 

Second Voice: 

“The air is cut away before, 

And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, fly I more high, more high 1 
Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 

When the Mariner’s trance is abated.’ 

I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather: 

’Twas night, calm night, the Moon was high ; 
The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck, 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter : 

All fix’d on me their stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died. 
Had never pass’d away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And look’d far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen — 


The Mariner 
hath been cast 
into a trance ; 
for the angelic 
power causeth 
the vessel to 
drive northward 
faster than 
human life 
could endure. 


The super- 
natural motion 
is retarded ; 
the Mariner 
awakes, and 
his penance 
begins anew. 


The curse is 
finally expiated. 
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Like one that, cm a limesoiiu? road 
Doth walk in fear ;md dreaci^ 

Arni having cmce tiirnhl rniitul, walks on, 
Ami tiiroH no more hi^ head ; 
llecause he kfit>ws a frightful fieritl 
Doth close tmhiiid him tread. 

But soon there breathed a vvind cm me, 
Kof scnmil iiof nu»iicm mader 
Its was mil u|mn the sea, 

In ripple or in sfiadr* 

It fwiised my lyir, it faitnM my chwk 
lake a mmiciw-gale ol' siiriiig ^ 

If tninglrd sitaiigely with niy fears, 

Yet k Irk like a we!cofi«ii|», 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the 
Yet ^tie sailM solely wm ; 

Sweetly, %wmly Wrw the hriTi.f— 

On inr dmr ii Wrw# 

() dream of |oy ! ii this iitdmi 
'file liglilliowsr top I f 
Is this the hit!? is ihL ili-e kirk ? 

L Shis niiiir own nmnutri 

Wr drifinl oVr ihr iMifioiir-t'Wir, 

And I Wilii sobs did jiiay ^ 

O 1ft me l»r awakr^ my ilmV. 

Of let fir %lrrp at way* 

Thf' liifhmirdMy wm ckif as gkst, 

So iinin«til| it wm iiwwii I 
And «i tte tef lit bf, 

»^nd ilif *‘JMdow Ilf %i» 


An4 MSH a ta 
I''*’* 

tncil«lrili l 4 iBi 
f»«iOvr i ♦sitl'liy# 


#1# 
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The rock shone bright, the kirk no less 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with siient light 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colours came- 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turn’d my eyes upon the deck — 

0 Christ ! what saw I there 1 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood ! 

A man all light, a seraph^-nian, 

On every corse there stood. 

Tins seraph'-band, each waved his hand : 
It was a heavenly sight ! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

E'aich one a lovely light ; 

This seniph-band, each waved his hand. 
No voice did they impart— 

No voice; but O, the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I beard the dash of oars, 

1 heard the Pilot’s cheer; 

My head was turn’d perforce away, > 
And I SEW a boat apjiear. 


I'he angelin 
spiritff leave tlte 
dead bodies, 


A(»d ia 

their own formn 
of light. 
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The arnt the Pilot% huy^ 

I heaid tlieiiii ecnnhig f.tM : 

Dear Lord to Heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men roidti not hList* 

1 saw a third--"! Instnl Ins vniu*; 

It is the llmmil f.inn! ! 

He sm|»etli lomi his gwlly hymns 
That he makes in the Winnl, 

He'll sliriew my sunk ht‘*ll v..e*’h away 
'Hie Albatross's likwHl, 


*i'hr IfflMJ!! 

- 4' 


iiw 




lUiiT VI! 

'This heimil lives iii that wtifid 

Which slops down to iii«» sea, 
liinv liitidly liis sweet voicr hr miw! 

He lows III talk with tiwiitirrrs 
'.rhai ecimr frnm a taf rwiiitrer. 

Hr kiiwL at m«iii» ami iiwifi^ mid eve— 

He hiiili a rnshioit j4iiiiii»: 

It is ilie moss flwt wliiilly liiiitn 
Idle rolteil old iwk-stWill*. 

IV skoLlmaf iiraiM: I heard them talk, 
**Why, this is siiafigi% I trow! 

Wtiffr are ihtm* liglit?^ »^tid fair, 

'fhai sign*il nudr bit tiiiw ? 

**Siriiftgr, by twy faiili!” the I Iff unit Bid— 
And they inswrfkf iifil mir Huti ! 

The ItHik wirfiM ! ml w iho«i B!k,| 

I Urn thin they arr mi tw? 

I never tike lo ihrfti* 

Unless p*rcltiftcr ii were 
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Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along ; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 
That eats the she-wolfs young/^ 

Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look — 
(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a- fear’d.” — “ Push on, push on ! ” 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirr’d ; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 

And straight a sound was. heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread : 

It reach’d the shij), it split the bay ; 

The ship went down like lead. 

Stunn’d by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drown’d 
My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot’s boat. 


The ship sud- 
denly sinketh. 


The ancient 
Mariner is 
saved in the 
boat. 


Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round ; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my lips — the Pilot shriek’d 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And pray’d where he did sit. 
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unr.irni 
■Mitrirtrif 
r 4 r»>**n»lv rn 
imitrlh I hr 
lirrtnif l»» 
■■hriirvr » 
•jnil Ihr p'i« 

4 l|s r tsf Utr 
i,ilK «n hhitf. 


.\uil rvt? 
hm fwliisr ItCw 
hm 

ffimfW ytl4 |*S 

trnml « 


A|« 


1 ttH)k thr oarn; \hv l^llors hoy, 

Wlu^ lunv doth Of'Mj f.o, 

I.aufJjM Umd atul aut! all fhr while 

I-jj\ fyes went tu aiul tro. 

1 ia ! ha!** quinh h<\ ‘Mtill jiLan 1 see 
The Devi! knows !unv to uiw/* 

Ami nim\ all in my own eountive, 

I hukhI cm the linn lam! ! 

The Hrtnht lutth horn \Uv boat, 

Ami smireely he foukl si ami, 

shrievr im% shiirve «it\ holy niun!” 
'i*he Hermit rrossM his htow, 

*'‘Kay tiihrkT *jiioth,hi% ** ! Iml thee say-— . 
Wimi manner <*i man art; fhon ? ** 

Fofihwkli this flame ot* rntiir was wrench’d 
Willi i wikiit agony* 

Whirh fWmi me m Irgiii my ttlej 
Ami then ii leti me frn% 

Hinee tlrn* *il an iinerrtaiii tiiiiirt 

Tliiil agwiy retiiiiiss 

Ami lilt my ||hasily sale is loW, 

'This heat! wiflitn me hiirns, 

I hkr iiighi, frcim liiml to limi ; 

1 Imw strange |iowrr of %jrerti j 
Th 4 t mmmm ilwt hi% (mt I 
I kmw the «Mii ili4i fimsi hear me; 

1*11 him my lair t irmlo 
Whal M|*riMr Itufsis triim ilwi itmir! 
l*hr Wfddin|»ittesi* are their ; 
jliif in ihr gartlrioliiiwri tlir hi life 
Amt hrklt’tiliWs are ; 
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And hark, the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer ! 

O Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea : 

So lonely ’twas, that God Himself 
Scarce seemM there to be. 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! — 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great' Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 

And youths and maidens gay! 

F arewell, farewell ! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all/ 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone: and now the Wedding-Guest 
TurnM from the bridegroom’s door. 

He went like one that hath been stunn’d, 

And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn. 


And to teach, 
by his own 
example, 
love and 
reverence to 
all things 
that God 
made and 
loveth. 
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ffo. A'jfihk KhdH 

TN Xan;iil« iii<l Huhht Khan 
A A stiiirly pleasurtMioiiie tlfrrrr : 

Wiirrr Alph, ihr rivcT* urn 

lljnnigh ravcriiH tm*'Asmeh*ss m man 
Dcnvm a 

iSo twice five miles i»f feriile grouml 
With walls am! towels were glntliHi rinnuh 
Alii! there wer*' garihiis liright with siinious rills 
Where hhwstmiM many aii iiimiHe4rt%iriiig trw; 

Anti here were foresis iiiiciem as the 
!uif«li!tri|t siimiy njiois n( greenery. 

Iltit i\ tbii iltTg uiiii.mtic rhasiii whiih shmted 
IJown itie gmm liill ailwait i cethirri rcwerl 
A siifage jikrr! a*- holy iriti etirlwiitisl 
Ah eVr iKffieatli a waning nuMirt wa% li.itmtai 
Bf woman wai!tfi| for her ijrm«jii-fof « I 
And from this chas«K with rraw*leHS inimiiil mtthing, 
Ah if this ranli in fast iliirk jwiits wt?ri:* lireathing, 
A mighty fouiiiaiit itititiitiiily was foiit\|| 

Amiii whose switf tialLiriiermilieil Iraist 
Huge fragments vaiiltcil like rrlwimihitg hail, 

Of chaffy grain Iseneatli llir ihmlirr’i lliih 
And *ifiici ih«e diiciiig rocks « «ice iiid cfcr 
1 1 Hiifi| lip mofiieiitly ilir «cffd riter. 
hive milcH nwifttlfiing wifli i ni.t/y imitinii 
llirmigti w«iil 4 Ii 4 dale iltf wcrrff river rani 
Hirii reach’d Ihe cavertis to nun, 

.Anti Slink in tiitiilt to t hfelits ©ctiii t 
And hnid ihh liiiiiiiti Kulik hcifd friiiit for 
AiH'estf.il vdw jtojiiir Hying war! 
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The shadow of the dome of ple*itsure 
Floated midway on the wavers ; 

Where was heard the niingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare devic(% 

A sunny pleasureKlome with caves of ice ! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once 1 saw : 

It was an Abyssinian maitf 

And on her dulcimer she play\lj 
Singing of Mount Alwra- 
Could 1 revive within nie-t 
Her symphony and song, 

To such a det‘p d<*Iight *twould win nk% 
That with music' loud and long, 

I would build that tiome* in air, 

Idiat sunny iltune ! those caves of ice ! 
And all who heard shoultl see them thore, 
And ail should cry, Beware 1 Bewart- ! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread. 
For he on honey-dew hath fed. 

And tirunk the milk of Paraiiise. 


ALL thoughts, all passaons, all dflights, 
-TV Whatever stir* this mortal frame, 

AH i.re but ntinisteri of 

And feed his sacred flame- 
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Oft in my wiiking tireams do I 
Live oVr again that happy hour^ 

When midway m the mourn I fay, 
iknide the rwiriM tower. 

'The nKK:m**htni\ Mealing oVr the *-evni\ 
Had blemicai with the lights td’ vw ; 

Ami she was there, my Iu>|h% my py, 
My own ilear Cnmevieve! 

She leto^i agaiiisi the aifi#d man, 

The statue of the aimhi Ktdghf ; 

She sumhI ami lisirfiM m my hiy. 

Amid the liiigeriiig light* 

¥i*w sorrows liaih she of her own, 

My hiijie! my Joy! my Cteiimievr! 
*Slie lofei me trsi whtmrVr I swg 
The simp that iiiakr her giirve* 

1 play\l n soft aiiil liolefu! air ; 

I sang an old ami imwtng stoiv • 

An old rmie song, that suited well 
That riiiti wild amt lioaiy. 

*Htie lisieiiM with a flit ling lilwili, 

With downciit eyw and OMideit gr*icf| 
!%ir well she ktirw I rould imi » lifar.r 
By| 'pit hff fice« 

I lotd her of ittr Kiii|hi lhai wore 
ItjMin hit dyiM • btriiinf femnili 
And that for ten t«fi| yrai* lir %m\l 
l*he hmif tif the iiund. 
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I told her how he pined : and ah ! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love, 
Interpreted my own. 

She listen'd with a flitting blush. 

With downcast eyes, and modest grace; 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face ! 

Bat when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely Knight., 
And that he cross'd the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night; 

That sometimes from the savage den, 

And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade — 

There came and look'd him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright; 

And that he knew it was a Fiend, 

This miserable Knight! 

And that, unknowing what he did, 

He leap'd amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land; — 

And how she wept and clasp'd his knees; 
And how she tended him in vain-^ 

And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain; — 
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And that she luirsn! him in a cave; 
And hnw his iiwiiness went away. 
When on the* yrllt»w lbre%t leaves 
A dying mart hr lay 

liis dying wotdH'- but when 1 re.icldei 
I'hat teniirresl strain of all the ilitty, 
My lakering voice and |*»niHing harp 
DinwrliM her soyf wtih pity ! 

Ail impaba»s of’ soul and siie>e 
!iad tlirilfd »iy g^iIrlrsH iieiieueii*; 
lire music and fhr dolefyl talci 
The rkli and Iwtmi rw; 

And hops, Alii! tears that kimllr Imp*, 
An undisiingtiishahle ihrmig, 

And gentle wishes long Hitlkliit^ih 
SuWiied tiiid cherishM long! 

SIw wept, with pity and ilrlight* 

^lir blysliM wiili !«»ft inci vtriifi itiaiine 
And like ilir mmmm of i tJreaiii, 

1 hriird Iter lirriihe my riaiiie* 

Her bosom tieaved sbi? stejijfd 
Am ronsckiiis of my lotik shr slept *«- 
Then midriiiy., with tifnmows ryt* 

She lied lo fiif iwl wr|iu 

She half encliaed «ir wtii ter arnit, 
Khr prttiM »it with i i»frk nwbfMri 
Anil hirk he? hr«t* yp, 

Awl p#»rtl iif«n »if iaie 
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^Twas partly love, and partly fear, 

And partly ^twas a bashful art, 

That I might rather feel, than see. 
The swelling of her heart. 

I calm’d her fears, and she was calm. 
And told her love with virgin pride; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 


Touth and Age 

T 7ERSE, a breeze ’mid blossoms straying, 
^ Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee — 
Both were mine ! Life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young : 

When I was young ? — Ah, woful When : 

Ah ! for the change 'twixt Now and Then ! 
This breathing house not built with hands. 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 

O’er aery cliffs and glittering sands, 

How lightly then it flash’d along— 

Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 

On winding lakes and rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar, 

That fear no spite of wind or tide ! 

Naught cared this body for wind or weather 
When Youth and I lived in ’t together. 

Flowers are lovely ! Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree; 
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O tht‘ joys cume d<nvn shower-like, 

Of hVleruishipi Love, and liberty, 

Ere 1 was ol i ! 

Er«’ I was old ? Ah, wolu! Ivre, 

Which tells me, Yeniih’^s no longer here! 

0 Youth! fo-r years mi imiiiy and sweet, 

’Tin known that linni und 1 were one; 
ri! think II btii a fomi eonm! — 

U cannot W ihai thou art gone ! 

Thy WHjierdrll hath not yet foUhl - 
Ami thou w-ert ay«* a masker bold ! 

What strange ilisguise hast now gut on, 

1 o make Iwlkwr that ihou art gone? 

1 ^rr ihcM* locks in silvery slijp, 
l*his driMijiing gati, this alieiM 4ip: 

Ihi! sjiriogndr blossoim on ihy 

Ami tears lake '.utistiine fioiti ildne ryes I 
Lite is but tlioiight ; mi iliink I will 
l-Tal Yiiwiti 4 fld 1 arr li«ysriiialr% niilh 

l)rwdfti|»s are the gems of fiminin|‘, 

Ihif the teals id Woiirttliil r%e ! 

Whrrr no i\ hfr a w.iriiiog 
only srives to make tts grimr, 

When W€* are tldl 

Thai only im make m grieve 

Willi tifi am! irdioiei takiiig*!iMff\ 
file mmt |t«w iiigli^rrkird fon-* 

Thai may nm ftulrly he 41*^1110.1:. 

Yri hath ouisiayhi hii wrlciiriie ^,vhi!ri 
And ir!b ihe Jfii wiiliowi ilic «««!«% 
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' Time, Real and T?naginarf 

AN ALLEGORY 

the wide level of a mountain's head 
(I knew not where, but 'twas some faery place), 
Their pinions, ostrich-like, for sails outspread, 

Two lovely children run an endless race, 

A sister and a brother ! 

This far outstripp'd the other ; 

Yet ever runs she with reverted face. 

And looks Jind listens for the boy behind : 

For he, alas! is blind! 

O’er rough and smooth with even step he pass’d, 

And knows not whether he be first or last. 


SS4. Wm'k without Hope 

A LL Nature seems at work. f>Iugs leave their lair- 

The bees are stirring —birds are on the wing**- 
And Winter, hlumbcring in the ojien air, 

Wears on his smiling face a dream offspring! 

And I, the while, the sole uiihusy thing, 

Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 

Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow. 

Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow. 
Bloom, O ye amaranths I bloom for whom ye may, 

For me ye bloom not ! Glide, rich streams, away ! 
With lips unbrighten’d, wreathless brow, I stroll: 

And would you learn the spells that drowse my ioul ? 
Work without Hojie draws nectar in a sieve, 

And Ho|.)e without an object cannot live# 
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A SUNNY ^luft liid ! 

Fruin sky rarth it skintt^d : 

.Aiui thtTein a bin! m» boki 

Swwt bini, tl»Hi W'vil fiichaiitnl ! 

I'if sank* k** nvitikknk bf tmllki 

Within that shaft si»$riy mini j 

His r)Ts of firi% his Insik nf |»o!ik 

All «f aiitirtliysi ! 

Atiii ilws hr sang j ♦ Aihrii ! ailirii ! 

I jivrk drraiits |iriivr sriilniii tnir* 

Tbi* b|t»%simis, ihry niakr iiii ilrlay ; 

T\w sjyfkifig will mil stay. 

Swttt twitiili til May* 

Wr mils! mA\ ; 

Ikir, far away * 

Toniay * ^ 


sr^. 


Ko»i K'r sof'rni'Y 

ifl4-i»43 

///r /^mth 


M y tUy" I*-***' ’• 

Artmmi mr J Iwhn!*!, 

'%Whmrm casual ryes arc rjsi» 

Thr fnighty itiiftiL of dd i 
Mf niwrr-failitig fmmh arr itry* 

Willi 1 rwfittfw ilay l*y »ia>. 
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With them I take delight in weal 
And seek relief in woe; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d 
With tears of tlioughtful gratitude. 

My thoughts are with the Dead ; with them 
I live in long-past years, 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
PartJike their hopes and fears; 

And from their lessons seek ami find 
Instruction with an humble mind* 

My hopes are witlt the Dead ; atnon 
My place with them will Ih‘, 

And I with them siiall travel on 
Through all Ihiturity ; 

Yet leaving here «i name, 1 trust, 

That will not jauisli in the dust. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 

jy/. The MaiTs Lament 

1 LOVED him not ; and yet now he is gone, 

I feel I am alone* 

I check’d him while he »jioke; yet, could he speak, 
Alas I I would nmi check* 

For reasons nm, la lave him met I sought, 

And wearied all my thoughl 



WAI^THR SAVAIJH LANDOR 


To vex my>e!f md hiiti ; I naw woiilci giv*,* 
My love, etnild he Imi livi? 

Who ktt'Iy itved for me, mui when he found 
in holy groiiml 

He hid luH Cn'r nmid fhe shmy% of iieuiiu 
I w»Me ti>r him my hre.ith 
Who w;iHO’d lV»f me ; bni mine reiymn, 

Am! ihiH lorn biirn,*4 

With Hliliing hiMU linivifig h yp in 'nletgj. 

Amt \Uikitig me %i% Weep 
lV;ir^4 ih;ii bill iiifited lit% %«|| hiMn ; fhr year^ 
Wept he hitler irur%, 

^ Mereifyl C Uni ! * wirti umh hi% pniyrr, 

" *rhev 1114 y never ^ 

III* hrenifi, Itin brr^^t iwir^* eold 
Thiin d*ii‘4r“* i« ihr nioidd, 

\\ liefe t’hihirrii %p4h .iihwjri itir i Iwieiiyirti 

ilm mtiiir 4iid lilr% lirief d;itr, 

Fr4y for him* geiitlr mm\\ w!ttie*rr you Ir* 
Am!* Cl, pr.iy um tor iiir ! 


f r f . 


4*11.’ ./y/met 


A h* wlwl 4v.»ilt ilir wjitffti ricf! 

All* wliiii ihf iiirtn ilitiii#! 
Wliii ttrry rtitry gficei 

E'^ Afliwfi ••11 wt» llliitf. 


Ibm Aflilff, wliiiiii ttirnr W4krli#l ey^ 

M4y wftji, fcwi fifwf 

A tii|ht tif iml 

I in ilirr* 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


ffp, lanthe 

■pROM you, lanthe, little troubles |)ass 
'*■ Like little ripples down a sunny river ; 
Your pleasures spring like daisies in the grass, 
Cut down, and up again as blithe as ever. 

y6o. Twentf Tears heme 

nrWENTY years hence my eyes may grow, 
-*■ If not cjuite dim, yet rather so; 

Yet yours from otiiers they shall know, 
Twenty years hence. 

Twenty y(‘ars hence, though it may hap 
That I Ih" caird to take a nap 
In a cool ('ell where thumler-elap 
Was never heard, 

There breathe but nry arch of grass 
A not too sadly sigh*d ‘ Alas ! * 

And I shall catch, ere you can pass, 

That winged wonL 


f6h A^^erse 

pAST ruin’d Ilion Heltrn lives, 

Alcestis rises from the shades ; 

Verse calls them forth; “’tis verse that gives 
Immomd youth to mortal maids* 

rioon shall Oblivion^s dm*|M?iiiii|| veil 
Hide all the jatopled hilli you see, 

The gay, the proudi while lovern hail 
These many summers you md me* 


WALl'ER HAVAOE LANDOR 


02. fVoni fuH never spoke 

DR'Orn) word ytni novor spokr, but you will S|)eak 
^ Four not oKofupt iVoiu prido soiiio futiirt* day, 
Rcstiuy, 00 om* whiti* luttid a warm \wt ohork, 

Ovor luy o|«m viduoir vou will vty, 

owu Itwnl rwf iFo uml trip away. 

yrfj, A\'\ii»mifkn 

"S^piiW uli) rrpiuf% my pnoavo IHmi, 

^ At ploaniiro^^ nlippM away ? 

KiUiio thr Moro will mnrr Iriub 

And all ndiwr ft* ^cay. 

I fhr rainl-«w» iii llio 
I 1 w drw iiptm llio ; 

t ihrriu *«i*l I a^k mil wliv 
'riioy |*lti$mii*lt tir lliry 

With fokird aritiii I iiiiftn iioc 
Tu call ikrm Rick i *twrfo vain ; 

In itsi% m in Mi«r oihrr 
I know tiryll ‘diiir agiiti* 

Jhekei, / etinmf mmJ //;r f Thee I 

I^OTHHR, I ciriiwi mtiiil my wtirrl ; 
iVI rwy li|s« aio iiry; 

C)i if few frk ilip pain I fW! ! 

Ilufc Of who tfvri frit a* I ? 

Ho bfiger ctiiiki I ilwiilii him irtir 
Ait fnei ittay «« ikwti t 
flo a!waf*i iliy tffr» wmr yiti% 

Ami flftrii %woii? Ittf lip Wrfi- 
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ytfy. Autumn 

l^ILD is the parting year, and sweet 
The odour of the falling spray; 

Life passes on more rudely licet, 

And balmless is its closing day. 

I wait its close, I court its gloom, 

But mourn that never must there full 
Or on my breast, or on my tomb 

The tear that would have soothed it all. 


f66. Jimiam / 

R emain, ah not in youth alone! 

— ”-Tho’ youth, when* you an*, long will s 
But when my summer days are gone, 

And my autumnal haste away, 

^ Can I always your shk P * 

No; but the hours you can, you must, 

Nor rise at Deatlfs uj>pn)aching strule, 

Nor go wlicn dust is gone to tlust. 


yd>. Ahsmee 

TLJ ERE, ever since you went abroad, 

If there be change, no change I see: 
I only walk our wonws.1 road, 

The rcuid is only walkM by nte. 

Yes ; I ftjrgot; a change thertj is***- 
Was it of i/mt you l»de me tell? 

I catch at at times I mi»s 

The sight, tht? tone, I know so well 



WALTI'R H/\VA.GE l.AKDOR 


Only two nuMUlw ytni shKhl here ? 

Two hhortest noniths ? Tlins tell loe why 
\’'oia*N are hatcher than they were, 

Aiui tear.H are luiieer ere they ilry, 

f6H. 0 / Cif>m’»{in.t 

TN C!emenuiui% artless mien 
^ Luetlla me wlial I w, 

Aiiii are the of ^isciwn 

Eiioiigli tbr me ? 

I aicilla it* that Iv all, 

Have I not CiitlVt »H *iw«*i*t t>»bii‘re.! 

Alt yr*^, Ltsvilli ! ait4 their tali 
I 4e|t!«irt% 

I now' bebolit aiioftier ^eenr, 

Where Plea^iiir with I IiMven\ own light, 

More jmre, tiiiinr mure ♦rmie, 

Amt mil y%% Uriglii, 

hhiillii on wtnee hrraHi the Love-i iv|hw, 

Wluetr ehain of tlowm no foi.e 4'4ti never, 
An4 MtHteniy wim* when »lie y/ies 
In |»iirir for rver. 


* rv 0 refiieiiilMn me? or 41 r ytm jitmul?* 

Lightly atbafiAfiii itifo*' her crowd, 

faiithe naWi iinl iiiio fiiy 

* A to hwdi s for Mrmmy 

Where ytio tmii finite li»ie lirtii iiititf ever Iiti 

Aii4 ii yoyr viikr Fiiilr lf«ii hk ihfotif most w/ 


WA1,.TER SAVAGE LANDOR 


On Catullus 

'^ELL me not what too well 1 know 
^ About the bard of Sirmio. 

Yes, in Thalia’s son ■ 

Such stains there are '—as when a Grace 
S])rinkles another’s laughing face 
With nectar, and runs on* 

f7/. Wn'e 

QTANl) close around, y<‘ Stygian set, 
With Dirce in one boat convey’d ! 

Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That h<* is old and she a shiule. 

J7A Aldplnvn md I.mdppe 

A N ancient chestnut’s blossoms tinew 
I’heir heavy odour over two: 

LeucipjHN it is said, was ont* ; . 

The other, thetu was Alciphron, 

'•Come, come! why should we staml iHSleatli 
This hollow tree’s unwludesonie breath?’ 

Said Alciphron, Miere’s not a blade 
Of grass or moss, and scanty shade* 

Come; it is just the hour to rove 
In the lone dingle shepherds kwef 
There, straight and tall, the haze! twig 
Divides the crookM rock-hehi lig. 

O’er the blue? {wbWes where the rill 
In winter runs and may rur» still. 

Come then, while fresh ami calm the air# 
And while the shepherds are not there/ 


WAl/ri‘:R RAVAGE I. ANDO R 


LetiCippe* But I wtjulil rathrr go when they 
Sit round about and viug and ])lay. 

Tlwn why mi hurry me? for you 
Like play untl nmg, am! 5.he|ihsTds too, 

.Aieiphtm. 1 like tin* vhf’|ihrii|s very welh 

Am! .sang and play, y<iu e.in tell, 
ihit there jilay, I sadly fear, 

And sang I wiHihl no! have ym hiMr. 

/fw. Whal e,w i? !v WItal van h b/; 

Miphfm, I’o yon may notie <#f' them rc’pim* 

The play iliai yciii have jtlaybl with me, 
The sonii tlia! rttailr your Iwom beat, 

i*riiipfr. Dordf keep \o4r arm aitoiii iii\ wA^f, 
diki/At‘n, Might yt*ii lee 'eumbfr? 

Lmtippr* Well ihriu do, 

Iltif why are wr iii all thm lu%w ! 
j^kiphrwL To 

Lffi iff . A!4''A and nil! plo, mof 

ffj, Ihm 

ViCARR, many parlin'oltiMf’d yraiM, 

^ Home haw err|si oti, jiiid «inr b.ne fliiwn 
Htiie.» first brfiire tir fell il«isr ir^f 
t f^rver cwili! m-'* fdii 

Y«Mr%, wit m tfiattyi are to rtmiri 
Ve.ir*i not m wWi mhm (fmn fciii 
Clii#- more wit! filit wliriit rifflrd hmu\ 

I %er it ort., lii^f l*e;ir ^Sm, 
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^ 74 . Separation 

'^HERE is a mountain and a wood between us, 

^ Where the lone shepherd and hite bird have seen us 
Morning and noon and eventide repass. 

Between us now the mountain and the wood 
Seem standing darker than last year they stood, 

And say we must not cross^ — alas 1 alas 1 

777 . jLate J^eaves 

'^HE leaves are falling ; so am I ; 

^ The few late flowers have moisture in the eye ; 
So have I too. 

Scarcely on any bough is heard 
Joyous, or even unjoyous, bird 
The whole wood through. 

Winter may come : he brings but nigher 
His circle (yearly narrowing) to the fire 
Where old friends meet. 

Let him; now heaven is overcast, 

And spring and summer lx)th are past, 

And all things sweet. 


77 <^. Finis 

T STROVE with none, for none was worth my strife 
^ Nature I loved and, neit to Nature, Arts 
I warmM both, hands before the fire of life j 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 



CHARI. F.H LAMB 


I'^he O/J Fami/la' Fj^ys 

T fi/WM had playiUKitc’s I liav«» had ccimpainbns, 

^ !fi my day^^ chtldhcKHi^ in iny jnyfnl schoid-dayH— 
All all arr gone* t\u* old latntliar ho'O'H, 

f have lm*ii laughing* I have Innm eaioiiHing, 

Drinking !att% lining lat!% wiili my IwiHctin i-rfmien 
All all are g«m«% the old familiar faer*^. 

I loveii 4 l*ovr once, laiieHi among utiiiieii : 

Cloned are her dmirn on iin% f munf not mx !4er«— 

All all ate gone, the old laiiiiliar faee%i. 

I kife a frtml a kinder liieml han no iiiaii: 

Like an ingrate^ I left my fiinid .ihitigtly; 

Left him, to iwit^e on the old familiar fice’^. 

ClhoHidike I paml roiiml fhe fyynt^ ot“ oh ^liildlKiod, 
Earth nermli a tleMit I u,e* Irnymt to travero% 

Swking to find the oil lainiliar faee%* 

Friend of my bcwting llioii niwr than 4 lirotlirf, 

Why welt rtoi timii iHirn in iiiy failier*'^ ii\iellifig! 

Ko might we talk of the i4t familiar ■. 

How Mime they haw died, amt llirv lioe left roe. 
And Mime are tiken fniiii me 1 all are iie|iarii*il — 

All a!! are gone, ihf oM ftmitiar 
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f/8. Hester 

V^HEN maidens such as Hester die 
^ Their place ye may not well sup})Iy, 
Though ye among a thousand try 
With vain endeavour* 

A month or more hath she been dead, 

Yet cannot I by force be led 
To think u|:)on the wormy bed 
And her together. 

A springy motion in her gait, 

A rising ste|), did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate. 

That fiuhhM her spirit : 

I know not by what name besitU* 

I shall it cull : if” \was not pridi% 

It was a joy to that allied. 

She did inherit. 

Her jMrents heUi the,* Quaker iuk\ 

Which doth the human feeling ctwd ; 

But she was trainki in Nature^s school; 

Nature had blent her. 

A waking eye, a P**y**^S *^**^^^5 5 
A heart that stirs, is hard to bind | 

A hawk^s keen sight ye cannot blind ; 

Ye could not Ileiter- 

My sprightly neighlxiurl gom? kdore 
To that unknown and silent short, 

Shall we not meet, m heretofott*. 

Some suniojer morning — 

m 
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When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 

A bliss that would not go away, 

A sweet forewarning ? 

y/p. On an Infant dying as soon as born 

T SAW where in the shroud did lurk 
^ A curious frame of Nature’s work ; 

A floweret crush’d in the bud, 

A nameless piece of Babyhood, 

Was in her cradle-coflin lying; 

Extinct, with scarce the sense of dying : 

So soon to exchange the imprisoning womb 
F or darker closets of the tomb 1 
She did but ope an eye, and put 
A clear beam forth, then straight up shut 
For the long dark; ne’er more to see 
Through glasses of mortality. 

Riddle of destiny, who can show 
What thy short visit meant, or know 
What thy errand here below? 

Shall we say that Nature blind 
Check’d her hand, and changed her mind, 

Just when she had exactly wrought 
A finish’d pattern without fault? 

Could she flag, or could she tire. 

Or lack’d she the Promethean fire 

(With her nine moons’ long workings sicken’d) 

That should thy little limbs have quicken’d ? 

Limbs so firm, they seem’d to assure 

Life of health, and days mature: 

Woman’s self in miniature ! 

670 


CHARLES LAMB 

Limbs so fair, they might supply 
(Themselves now but cold imagery) 

The sculptor to make Beauty by. 

Or did the stern-eyed Fate descry 
That babe or mother, one must die ; 

So in mercy left the stock 
And cut the branch ; to save the shock 
Of young years widowed, and the pain 
When single state comes back again 
To the lone man who, reft of wife. 
Thenceforward drags a maimdd life? 

The economy of Heaven is dark, 

And wisest clerks have miss’d the mark, 

Why human buds, like this, should fall. 

More brief than fly ephemeral 

That has his day ; while shrivell’d crones 

Stiffen with age to stocks and stones; 

And crabbed use the conscience sears 
In sinners of an hundred years* 

Mother’s prattle, nmther’s kiss. 

Baby fond, thou ne’er wilt miss: 

Rites, which custom docs impose, 

Silver bells, and bal)y clothes ; 

Coral redder than those lips 
Which pale death did late eclipse j 
Music framed for infants’ glee, 

Whistle never tuned for thee; 

Though thou want’st not, thou shall have them, 
Loving hearts were they which gave them* 

Let not one be missing | nurse, 

See them laid upon the hearse 
Of infant slain by d<K>m perverse. 

Why should kings and nobles have 

6f* 
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Picturn! to thrsr 

AihI Wi% i'iiiirL, ut fh<%* 
lliy pft'tty itn'H with iht*r tu lir-- 
A moir v.yiit} : 


THOMAS CAMPIILLI,.^ 

»r7MS44 

f,?o, ?V JLttmrrs of F.n;^L(Hj 

VK tif' iitighiiid 

^ Tli.it gtt*irti iiiir iMilve %m % ! 

Whim- tt4|» hryvni *i ili4UH4t;.| \r4rH 

Tlw liilllf 4 ii 4 ilir hfrr/r* I 

YuMf l4iity.'ii yg.iiii 

1*11 fttiicli ifitillirr tin - 1 
Afi4 5wn*ji itiwiiigh till* liiYji, 

While ilir iniriiiy wimi* t!ti tiluw! 

White llie iMlllr rifr» liiml ami Itifig 
Ami lir *’4fyiiiy wiimi^ 4ti i'lLv. * 

llir III |iiiir fillier^ 

Stiail %t*iri %*wfy W'^atr--* 

Liir tlie iteck it wm ihm iielii tif liime, 

Ami CLimii tlwir giaiej 
Wirft llliir aiiil iiiigliiy l^VI ',r. h-ll 
Ymf iiititilf Iir4ri% tliall |!im» 

A» w the ilrr|*» 

Whilr il» mifiiiy liii yiiw * 

Whilr ihr liaiilr wn*» 4R'4 hwg 

Ami llir tfwtiiit *hs yfyiv , 


THOMAS CAMPBELL 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o^er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow 1 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn ; 

Till danger's troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ! 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


The Battle of the Baltic 

/^F Nekon and the North 

Sing the glorious day's renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crowm, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone 
By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 
l ied them on. 



THOMAS (’AMPBIOJ, 


Like leviafh.ir« iiflcKtl 

laity their bulwark’^ ihe l>isiu% 

While the ef iKtiile Hew 
C)ii the lolly lifir : 

It was tm «4‘ Afail iiitirii by ili«* eliiiiie: 

Ah lliey diilfetf on llieir |ufh 
'Thne was silriU'f tLep an 4 im!|^ 

Atiii the b>hle^f heM his breath 
bur *1 time, 

Ibt! the b'ii|»j4ml lliishM 

T*i 4 tiiki|Mie tin* Miiii'i 
And her van flir llerliT riishM 
0*er the kliMilly H|yvr Iriwms ,* 

* I ItMiH iif lak ! ’ i#ar ta|»iaifis iUt-.h when each gun 

bhoin ils aifaliianblie fins 

S|nea4 4 l^ral^i"^ll44e iiHiint ihr 

Like file liyrtii/air rrlijw 

Clf itie 'isiifl* 

AjHiiftt 4|4iti ! 

Aial the *44 SIhI sLik, 

*1*41 4 b-Tble ♦ h< ei fhr iJatir 

l.*i» iiiir ilii'Tiitig %rrii us Imi-I ;*«* 

''Tlirir nhiils »iliii'i|, tlir ilrrji ili;iwl| knifli:-— 

*riirfi cftiml ' anti «I1 ii wail, 

>\s they strike Jh^ '.IwilcfM wiih 
Of III cmilLgi jair 
lygli! |!iioiii* 

I liii s|jtikr ilie fkiur it»*ri 
As hr Iwifil itwiii ii*rr itir W4vrj 
' Vr air lirtulirfH ! yr 4fp tiirii f 

-ka I we t’oinjirr !«4 iw 
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So peace instead of death let us bring: 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England's feet, 

And make submission meet 
To our King/ , . * 

Now joy, old England, raise 1 
b'or the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities^^ blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in ligln: ! 
And yet amidst that joy anil ii|)raar, 
I>et us think of them tluit sk‘(*p 
Imll many a fathom dee|>, 

By thy wild and stornty steep, 

Elsinore ! 


THOMAS MOOR!/ 

^82. The Tonng May JPhoH 

’^HE young May moon is Ix^aming, loee. 

The glow*woi*nfs lamp is gleaming, love; 

How sweet to rove 
Through Mormds grove. 

When the drowsy world is dreaming, love ! 

Then awake!-— *the heavens look bright, my dear, 
^Tis never too late for ilelight, iny ilear; 

And the best of til ways 
To lengthen our days 

Is ' to steal a few hours from tht? night, my dear I 

Now all the world is sleeping, love. 

But the Sage, Ids star-wateh keeping, love, 

#11 
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And I, whiKc star 
Morr gloruHis far 

Is the eye fr<an that casement |x*ephjf,, love, 
'fiien .iwake I-— till rise of surii my clear, 

'Fhe Sayre's yjass well shun, my dear, 

Or itt wairhing the flight 
Of IxhIich <tf light 

He might hagfHUi it) taki* thee for ort«% my dear! 


TAc Irish 'Ptui.mtit fs /fix Mistress 

'T'li'ROUtSH f'riff ami ihrough »i,i«gfr thy smile hath 

^ t lieerM my way, 

Till nremU III bwii fniisi each ihnrn that rmincl me lay; 
Hie tliikrr «Hir Ihfitiiie, the luiglitrr riur giirr lo^e b«m\l, 
Till ?4wme intif til! tear mm /rat was turnlii 

Yfs, ^kvr m I was, m iliy arrn^ my sgirit felt free. 
And rmi ilir nirww^ ilui iiutle me mott dear to 

flirr. 

Hiy liuJ was lionmirM* while tliiiy wen wrtnigM and scorn’d; 
*rhy 4 town was of luirfs, while gold liei hrows idorn’d; 
Stir wcafii me to irinjilr'^i wliilsi ihtin hid in cava; 
lirr fiirmift were all matlrrm, while ihiiiti alii ! were slaves ; 
Yr! colcl in ilie rarilti .it ilif ff«i, I wiitild riilitf be 
wrd whil 1 lti¥ri| m i«m mw iltiwglit from thee, 

They th» iwtrly, who mf iliy ¥im«i are M*-*' 

iiiiKt tlimi tifvii i fiW Wifi ihy dteeh had liwkM lets pale! 
*rhef Miyi too* m limg ilif« hail wrirn ttmm li«|ering chibs, 
11i.li in fhy brill ilff tiatr firitwitf their ^rrfile sttiosi 
Oi iifUi 1'^ tl'ir slander *•' no ciwM iliat semf seidae— 

Wlrif thy ■'ftifit, sln’tr I.ibrtty ’*hi«rth too! 
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^84. The Light 0 /' Other T>ays 

O FT, in the stilly night, 

Ere slumlxjr’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me ; 

The smiles, the tears 
Of boyhood’s years, 

The words of love then spoken ; 

The eyes that shone, 

Now dimmM and gone, 

The cheerful hearts now broken ! 

Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber^s chain has bound me. 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

When I rttmember all 

The friends, so Hnk\i together, 

IVe seen around me fall 

like leaves in wintry weather, 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 

And all !)ut he departed ! 

Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere slumWr^s chain has bound me. 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 
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fSy. At fhe Mid { Imr of Might 

A t the mill hour of when vt.trs :iiv wcqiing, I fly 

1\) the Itmr Vale we Invtnl, when life slieiu^ warm in 
thine rye? 

Ami I think ofK if 'Hpirits ran nfral frntn the repjtmsofair 
'Fn rrvinit pa^t smirs nf iirlifju, fl'um wilt ranie to im* there 
Ami tel! nir miv kivi* Is rt'inmnlwM rvm in tin* sky* 

Then I sing thr wifi if nnrr was rapture to hear, 
When tmr voices rMmniififJitig hmitliml like mu* on the ear» 
Ami an lu'ho far «»tl“ fhiaiiigli the vale my sat! tirlnon rolls, 
I think, 0 my hwe! *tis thy mm* frniti the Kingdom 

fif Hmils 

Imitifly liiiswering siill the itofes ihai mice were so dear. 


HDWARl) TIIURLinV, !,C)Ri» 11iURL()W 

riHi-ilay 

f##. Mdf 

liA AY ! 4jias*n til y«i’» iiiil'H 

Aii4 talliilifig tlnwros 
Wilh wiiat jirriiy niuik 
Kliall we rliarm ilie iiimrs ? 

Will ititiii liiff pipe anti 
Blown ill ihe lijirti meii*l I 
Or to file pw bred 
In Ilf grtifi l«iw*»rif 

l*h 0 « hafi no nwdi tif iis, 

Or pip or wilt i 
I'hfiti last the |iiMro tire 
Wipfi*4 will iwi 

fifi 
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And many thousand more 
Songsters, that thee adore, 

Filling earth’s grassy floor 
With new desire. 

Thou hast thy mighty herds, 

Tame and free-livers ; 

Doubt not, thy musie. too 
I'n the deep rivt'rs ; 

And the whole ]>lumy flii>ht 

Warbling the tlay an<l night 

Up at tlic‘ gates ofligjit, 

See, tlu* lark qiilvi^rs ! 

EBl'Nf'ZItR ELLIOTT 

/(?/. Miff/e AS}mg 

AY, like our souk, is fiercely dark ; 
^ What tiien ? ^Tis day ! 

We sleep no mort' ; tlie cock cn>ws— hark ! 
To arms 1 away ! 

They come ! they come ! the knell is mug 

Of us or them ; 

Wide (Atr tluar mareli the jHunp is liurig 
Of golti and gcuiu 

What coliarkl hound of lawless sway, 

Ik) famine dear*—' 

What pensitmki slave of* At, till, 

Leads in the mir? 

Come they from Hcythiiin wdlds afar, 

Our blood to spilt? 

Wear they the livery of the Ci:ar? 

They do hk will* 


EBKNirZiiR K!J,,IOTT 


Nor tas^firii silk, nor opuulct. 

Nor nor - 

Ko Hpkniioiir gildn, ;il! Htrrnly met, 

Our fool and hi)r<e* 
lliit, dark and wo inly |*knv, 
CnruionHed in iro! 

.Strike, tawdry nltvrH, and yr -Hhatl know 
Otjf gltMun h fire. 

In vain your ye evil jMnvrrn,, 

IfiHiili'-i tilt* land I 

Wrong*«, verif/aiire, and the l^iyse are ours, 
And OmlN riglis band ! 

Mailmen ! iliry trample iiiio ’Hiwken 
llio wormy clml ! 

I uke tire, brnraib their fei awaken 
Hie ‘‘wvord of C»ij4 ! 

Behind., tH*forf% alwwe, liid«nv, 

They rotiv ihe bfa^ej 
Where er ihiw go, they make i foi*| 

Or find a grave. 

'Pkifii 

|*\AEK| deep, and I'cdd ihe iiirrriit flows 
ilntci ihr iC'! where no wind liltiws, 
iSerktng the bincl 'Whicli wi one Ifiowi, 

iftt iti ^d fjotiill %iill come** aitd f,o«*H 
Hie tiiin|!eil wai! of Ifieml’i ainl tW'', 
lliiiiir to the land which no one knows. 

Why •ihrJeli for hflfi fim wretch, who goes 
Wifh fmm a worhl iif 

ISoi fhe iand whirh ii« mw ktitws? 

fjfi 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT 


Though myriads go with him who goes, 
Alone he goes where no wind blows, 

L^nto the land which no one knows. 

For all nust go where no wind blows, 

And none can go for him who goes ; 

None, none return whence no one knows. 

Yet why should he who shrieking goes 
With millions, from a world of woes, 
Reunion seek with it or those? 

Alone with God, where no wind blows, 
And Death, his shadow — doom'd, he goes-. 
That God is there the shadow shows. 

0 shoreless Deep, where no wind blows ! 
And thou, O Land which no one knows ! 
That God is All, His shadow shows. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 

1784-1842 

ySp. The Sun rises hright in Frwice 

'^HE sun rises bright in France, 

^ And fair sets he; 

But he has tint the blythe blink he had 
In my ain countree. 

O, it’s nae my ain ruin 
That saddens aye my e’e. 

But the dear Marie I left behin* 

Wi’ sweet bairnies three. 

tint] lost. 

Z 3 
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AIJ.AN tl’NKINGlIAM 


My i.ii»‘!y Ijr.irlh huniM Inmiiit*, 
Am! sniiltHi iiiy An Maiie; 
rvf iHt / lii)' luMtt Miin* 
in my Am laiujittw, 

lilt* Inul cuiijc's hark m Hiirrtnirri 
Am! fill* hkiHMini tn lim liw* ; 
But ri! wifi IwGi^ C) iirvrri 
In niy aisi i'liiiafrrr. 

Cl* 1 dUt lr.,1 ti» iitgli llraum, 
Wht'fr '*=C«Sf| I l|tl|H* III l'M\ 

,\ii* ilirr*’' ril mrrt yr A 'Hjusi 
iity aiti cuuiitrir ! 


Ji/iK /A*W;r\ I //..V/h*'* 

H AM!(i Itmir, Ititiir tain w.«»i ! Ir-**- 

O Iwiiic* l'i*ifii«%> lu «iy *tiii 4«iifitav! 

Wlirii ilir Ibwrr in i' k»4 iiii4 ilir kvi" m mi the 
l‘iii‘ ^lull nii" ii4iiii? in my aia uamiwj 

I Lmu\ hami\ f4iil Wa4 I 

<1 haiiif* li.iliiri So my %•tlllll^,lf'r ! 

I1ir gfiTii Iral* A iiiyallir *h lirgiimirig for to t'li*, 

I1ir Imiitik* Whiif Rii^r k ii wilhriirig ati* Ai 
Urn ri! \¥4lt?f *1 wi* liliiifo iif latnjsiri}* tyraiink| 
Ah* it will gf.iw in mf iin riHinta-r* 

i\ fliri«* % mrlii tiiiw itM mill my cm 

Hu! itir kry*4 ii* Ufiil Iififrfii iy ti|ii*fi itir giawi 
*ritaf a* flir mrfifo iiMflfH wtl4 diril fur lopllte 
May lur a|*4ii> mi* ii4' ttifif iill I'HtjfjttiT* 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 


The great now are gane, wha ventured to save, 

The new grass is springing on the tap o’ their grave ; 
But the sun through the mirk blinks blythe in my e’e, 
‘ Fll shine on ye, yet in your ain countree.’ 

Hame, hame, hame, O hame fain wad I be — 

O hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree ! 

Fp/. The Spring the T'ear 

G one were but the winter cold. 

And gone were but the snow, 

I could sleep in the wild woods 
Where primroses blow. 

Cold’s the snow at my head, 

And cold at my feet ; 

And the finger of death’s at my e’en, 

Closing them to sleep- 

Let none tell my father 
Or my mother so dear, — 

111 meet them both in heaven 
At the spring of the year. 




LEIGH HUNT 
yenny kissed Me 


1784-1859 


TENNY kiss’d me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in ; 

Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets ^ into your list, put that in ! 

Say I’m weary, saj^ I’m sad, • 

Say that health and wealth have miss’d me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 

Jenny kiss’d me. 




TH0M.\S IX)VK PK ACOCK 

/mZY tajfi ^*i^c 

I Pl.AYl) with you *mul row^li|»s blowing, 
Whrn I W'i%. md yi.m -woro four; 

When garbiuli wiMving, jiower4wIk throwing, 
Wrrr pIf;nuieH Kmm tti pleuM* rui inore* 
Through groven »ui4 mtMh^ ii\r gra^s md heather, 
With little p!*ifitiutr%» lii »uul fro, 

We w;imirr*ti li.iiiil iii h;iml fagftlirr; 

But that Wii^ «xty yearn ago* 

You grew »i horly rtineaie uukieii, 

And Mill tnir early lotr w*ii niroiigi 
tSfill with no eate oiif dlayn were litieii, 

They glhleit joyously ahifig | 

Anci I iik! lute ytiii trry ■tfrarlf, 

‘ liow ilearly 'Wonk wiui |»wrr m nliciw; 

I fliimght your Irair wm icwrli\l m firiirly* 

Bill that vv4*i titty ywn agti* 

llifft other ItrvefH ratiie' arciiifiil y«ii!| 

Your Imiiiiy grew from year to yeir, 

And niiiiy i ifilendkl circle foiiriil you 
'fhe cwtfr oi* in iliiterifig njilieie. 

I %m ym ilti^ii, forraliiii*. 

On f»nk »wid wealth ymif tiatul 
ih then 1 ilitiiiglit fiiy heiri hirakiiif, 

Hill that wufe forty yw* 4|ii. 

Afiti I liveii oii| lo wrdi Aiiciliit'i 
Ku mum %Iif gate im l# rrptiii’ ; 



THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 


And when I heard you were a mother, 

I did not wish the children mine. 

My own young flock, in fair progression, 
Made up a pleasant Christmas row: 

My joy in them was past expression ; 

But that was thirty years ago. 

You grew a matron plump and comely, 

You dwelt in fashion’s brightest blaze; 

My earthly lot was far more homely; 

But I too had my festal days. 

No merrier eyes have ever glisten’d 
Around the hearth-stone’s wintry glow, 

Than when my youngest child was christen’d 
But that was twenty years ago. 

Time pass’d. My eldest girl was marrieii, 
And I am now a grandsire gray ; 

One pet of four years old Fve carried 
Among the wild-flower \1 meads to play. 

In our old fields of childish pleasure. 

Where now, as then, the cowslips l>Io\v, 

She fills her basket's ample measure ; 

And that is not ten years ago. 

But though first lovers impassion’d blindiiess 
Has pass’d away in colder light, 

I still have thought of you with kindness, 
And shall do, till our last good-night. 

The ever-rolling silent hours 

Will bring a time we shall not know, 

When our young days of gathering flowers 
Will be an hundred years ago. 


THOMAK LOVI*: PEACOCK 


fpif. 7&‘ (ff /jiVt 

I DUG, Iviit%t!li ilw vy|WHs 
* What wOl iihi’ht *4Tin an t'ltiii's j»ruvi» ; 
Aiul rvcry iMiy ia fv.ilh I laid. 

That f*t%f fhy I’.iIhi* 

I pirsAi iliriii dciwii fht* Mill InauMfli; 

I jtLHa'tl tint* liitiHHy Mwir ahinr; 

Xml fwinn! flir wmiili 

Aiiiym! ihf lire" <»f hwr. 

i*‘r*iil ih| hin\ ilir lltiwrfH wnv driitl 
l{rr }Tt tin* rviiiiiig Min Wii‘% nri : 

Ihit *,11411 ftir ryjirtMM 

IniiiHilablr juy tr|*ri*t, 

fVf. TSkT Jk» of 

S IvAMMM ilirrr ! Wiwt tiirn Iv yr?, 

ilitiT iiirii wi* It* 

Wliiilirr in yira hi Irn* ? 
l*if lakr llir ii!uii,ii tioiii eiut flu* tm* 

Tltr l«iwl l*he liHrtHi dt4h "^hine, 

Atiii wir liilliH <4il uifir,~ 

AacI yowr hMmA. it nlil wiiir. 

Who art thi»i, fa^i #«lrift ? 

I ,iiii ht thrf I ,ill 1 1|4 Cw, 
m wr will thrf lifi* 

Xu: I itwy mil riiifi flirfr. 

Whrrrfcirr *!'» Jtwr% 

III 4 tewt Ctiff nuf tift 

la 4 !wwl CXiff nuf ftii fe* 

fi« 



THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 


Fear ye not the waves that roll ? 

No : in charmM bowl we swim. 

What the charm that floats the bowl ? 

Water may not pass the brim. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine- 
And our ballast is old wine. — 

And your ballast is old wine. 




CAROLINE SOUTHEY 

To TPeatJ) 


77ST- 


^^OME not in terrors clad, to claim 
An unresisting prey : 

Come like an evening shadow. Death ! 

So stealthily, so silently ! 

And shut mine eyes, and steal my breath ; 
Then willingly, O willingly. 

With thee 111 go away I 


What need to clutch with iron grasp 
What gentlest touch may take ? 
What need with aspect dark to scare. 

So awfully, so terribly, 

The weary soul would hardly care, 
Caird quietly, calFd tenderly, 

From thy dread power to break? 

’Tis not as when thou murkest out 
The young, the blest, the gay, 

The loved, the loving — they who dream 
So hajDpily, so hopefully ; 

Then harsh thy kindest call may seem, 
And shrinkingly, reluctantly, 

The summon'd may obey. 
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CAHOIJNH mirniKY 


But I have dniitk enough of 
cup ;i^^ignM to tor 
l)«ishM with a little *;weet at best, 

So scantily, so scantily—* 

To know hill well that alt the rrsi 
Moie hitierly, wore bifferly, 

DruggM to I he last will h\ 

Am! I may live to pain some heaif 
I1iat kindly cares for me : 

'To |«m^ Imi iioi 01 bless. <) Death! 

Come t|uirtly i‘ome lovingly -- 
And shut mine ryes^ and siea! my braith; 
Then willingly, C) willingly^ 
rH gti away with thee! 


cDTBu;!*: iummm bykon, lord byron 

fp/. iFhefi we 7 ws parm/ 

VUTHKN w.- Hv. J«rita 

Ifi ta^iiefit'r and leafs, 

Half brokeifdoMtfed 
To sever tor years, 

Pale grew ftiy clirrk atid cold, 

Colder iliy kissj 
Truly that lioiir tbmold 
Honmv tti M\ 

The dew iif the mfirfiing 
Hmk chill i» wy Iwow— 

It fell like the wifning 
Of wkil I ferl niiw# 
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LORD BYRON 


Thy vows are all broken, 
And light is thy fame: 

I hear thy name spoken, 

And share in its shame. 

They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear; 

A shudder comes o’er me*""*- 
Why wert thou so dear ? 
They know not I knew thee. 
Who knew thee too well ; 
Long, long shall I rue thee,. 
Too deeply to tell. 

In secret we met— 

In silence I grieve, 

That thy h(^art could forget^ 
Thy spirit deceive. 

If I should meet thee 
After long years, 

How shoulti 1 greet th(‘c‘ ? 
With silence and tears. 


For Mmsk 

'T^HERE be none of Beaut y*s daughters 
^ With a magic like thee; 

And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice *to me: 

When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmM ocean^s pusing, 

The waves lie still and gleaming, 

And the luIlM winds wcm dreiniingi 

m 


«ft tl'l IWlfillf 

t«i» J^l |i«f %Mi%9 III 

li|lif^: fiiit ^itp p P«| |jt im\i 

Iwif. .4tii*r. fnitt ^iiit}i 10 ^ 

lt,|ffll aip dl^fl *l|f|r.?f| tfl HH0 


f -’,i 




ilitiMy ai|i |fi |ij*li| 4i|i ^11 

^itnif hf| 

mn ^tilfii4i if|f ,ii|i ny\f 

*lliiiAM| iii| .*|inii %f\\ ifjVVj 4i|| 

*i%y •i.irii j,i«| piiy 

Mipwiil III Aiiril iMtiM t»{|i ptiy 

*MMy| ,«|i |fi« %ir44\ ftwr-. 4t|i |4i\/ 

%ii %i«,iwi{ui |nin\fc *»i|i i«vi 

•if|V4|l| %t IjllH .tij fit till J||| |4I\/ 

^,1! ||ns A| i4r.it| ,ii|i 

ytp <nty ♦*y*{ 

♦ijtiifi iiti i4l \)^ 

amm tm 


Jll ||*M\v yip 4^1*1 
liti| ifiij r 

! 4.n|i |Hii* y4i^i| 

-s-wmi «Hp 

iftiwpi* wpiirjiii im ^\/ 
i|,ill4i| 1*1 |SS!4Ji| 

illwp 4t|l Wll!l|4 4t|lfyi| J4||, 
4fuu«.iA SI utKiiii ni^liyfnui piiy 


NOIAH iimi 



LORD BYRON 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 

Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 

Or softly lightens o’er her face; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 

And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent ! 

(So I. The Isles of Greece 

'-THE isles of Greece ! the isles of Greece 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse, 

The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 

.Have found the fame your shores refuse: 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ ^ Islands of the Blest. 

The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 

And musing there ani hour alone, 

I dream’d that Greece might still be frcei 
For standing on the Persians^ gwe, 

I coukl not deem myself a slave* 



LORI) BYRON 


A king sate tm the rocky brow 
Which hioks tM*r sra-lwro RaljmitH » 

Anil ships, by tliows:iinl% lay Wlim', 

Aiul mrn ill nations were his ! 
lie coimtri! thinn *tl break tifOluy-- 
Aiui when the sim stu where were the) ^ 

Ami where arc tiry ? am! when* art thou, 
bfy couinr) ? On thy \oice!e''‘ 

I'hr hmiir lay is tuneless now '« 

The hrroir kr.om k^ais t%} mor.^ ’ 

And ni«st thy i)i'r, so long divine, 
Drgenmte innit lands tike ndtif? 

’11s Mimrtilifti in the tle«rih iif Liiic% 
llioygli link*ti iiiiitiiig a ftttrrli ract*, 

T«i fWI »i lra»t i |i«triiitN iliitiiei 
listn as I sing, siill'nsr iiiy face; 

For what it Irfi tht port here? 

'For^ CJfer'ki i Or«a:e a ip4r, 

Mils! nm blit uoi*p oVr days moie 

Must wf bill liliitfi flilwfs Uni 

lilt ill! rriidrr ki'» k troiii mit lliy tireiiti 
A rrnwatii of iHir *Sjyrtafi dead ! 

Of thr iliree Imfnlmi iriiii tmt thrrf, 

To fiiikt i mw Ttifffiiiijif 1# I 

W|yi« illeiii slill I and Mkm all I 
Ah! mi I VoiC'ift of tin* drei 
Kmind tike $ distant immm% fall, 

Anil * Lft ofir liwi| hw4, 

Hill iifir, iri»,**»wr awe, me viofiir I * 
*1T Inn ihr liiiiiii who Am 



LORD BYRON 


In vain — in vain : strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine I 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 
Hark I rising to the ignoble call — 

How answers each bold Bacchanal! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon's song divine: 

He served — but served Polycrates — » 

A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

O that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

On Suli's rock, and Parga's shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore; 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 



f.ORl) BYRON 


Trust nut fur frmicun tu tht‘ R'rankH— 
him* a kiu|* whu buys and sells; 
III native swimls and native ranks 
The *mly c»f taniragr dwells: 

IliiT dkirkish liirue and Latin fiaud 
WhauUI break yinn slneUk huwever broad, 

btll lii|th ilie uifli Kaniian wine! 

Our viigiiiH dain’e Nwalh the s!i;ule 
I MV llirir fjurnuiH blaek ryes shine; 

Bui g4/ifi|t on euiti glowing iitarh 
My tmn tlie Iwiitiiitg liMf-dfog laves, 
du iliit^k Miili tirrasH nnisi siiekle skives, 

I lave me oii KiitjiinidH inarbled ffeeji, 
Wheri* iitiiliiitf, *^.ur llir u*nes and I, 
lirar %nii liiiifiial iiiyrmiirs swerji; 
Tirrri s^unidike, let tiir sitij* and die; 
A kind of' stale** tliall neVr iiiifie - 
i)as}i down ytifl eiig of Hainwii wine ! 


KIM ArBELY OL VKRL 

i? 8 l-JiS 4 ^ 

S§i, 7 /'r CSf/Jm/ /(anJ 

A ! l'iol| tufliieiicfi dwelt wtiliiii 

Till? br«^ Ilf" CdiilillitM*’! ; is it f-4i ffoiii God 

Iiis|fiie il* m life Ipmii Intr^ii llir tml 
Of gii-f liaili felwii Ilf laiiglil %lm fdagiie i»| niiu 
1 low fiiiglity wm tlwi frrvtuit wWrli ewidd win 
li% W 4 | to iflfint iotili Win thf mid 

i If Balr^linr % iuftiit €foi«ei irod f 

likr* d«r4-|4i wrfil thn twiifh «r llrfifiwiirit 



SIR AUBREY DE VERE 


In all their touching beauty to redeem ? 

And did their soft lips kiss the Sepulchre? 

Alas ! the lovely pageant as a dream 

Faded I They sank not through ignoble fear ; 
They felt not Moslem steel. By mountain, stream, 
In sands, in fens, they died — no mother near ! 


CHARLES WOLFE 

1791-1823 

d'05. The Burial of Sir John Moore after 
Corunna 

XT OT a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

^ ^ As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning. 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lanthorn dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
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CHARLIES WOLFE 


We thought, we holbwM hi^ narrow kit 
And Muooth'd tlown hi^ loiwly pilltnv. 

That the foe uiul the stranger wcmhl tread cfer his head 
Anti wt* far away cm tlie billow ! ’ 

tdglitiy theydl talk cd the spirit that’s go{v% 

And cfc*r hiH rolii ashes upbraid hini~ 

Bur little hedi reek* if they Irt hint slrqi .rt 
In the grave where a Briton has lahi him. 

But half of our heavy task was ilone 

When the eloek struck the houf for rmiuey^; 

And we heard ihe disfani and fanduin gun 
I’hat the lir was siilkmly firing, 

Hlowly and sadly wr laid him douni 

Iriami the field of liis tam*^ fresh and ‘Sir* ; 

We carved liof i !ini% and \u* tiiimi mn i 
But \U‘ left him alime vvitli liis gloru 

604. To Mtfr 

|F I had thmiglit ihmi eoiddsi haw* 

^ I iiiight not wrep ho ihre ‘ 

Blit I Iwtgoti wlirti by ihy sidr, 

Id'iat thou routcLl mortal ; 

It never ihrowgh my niiiid had jiatt 
The lime would rVr k* tiVr* 

Ami I on ih« slititild kiak my last, 

Aicl'lkw shiittUii wiilf wi'ificwi?! 

And Hiilt upoa tliai fkr 1 tmik* 

And tWttk *lwli «milc igftiii 1 
And Hiil! ih» thiniihe I wit! iiin bfook, 

That I miist tm>k in vain* 




CHARLES WOLFE 

But when I speak — thou dost not say 
What thou ne^er leftist unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 

Sweet Mary, thou art dead 1 

If thou wouldst stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene — 

I still might press thy silent heart, 

And where thy smiles have been. 

While e’en thy chill, bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own ; 

But there — I lay thee in thy grave, 

And I am now alone ! 

I do not think, where’er thou art. 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart 
In thinking too of thee: 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 

And never can restore ! 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

1792-1822 

Hymn oj Pan 

'CROM the forests and highlands 
We come, we come ; 

From the river-girt islands, 

Where loud waves are dumb, 

Listening to my sweet pipings. 
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iniliVY rA\SSHl‘ 


lilt' uilui m tii«* ivnis an 4 t!u* rushes, 

I'ht* bH*s <111 fh** !m* 1 Is cif thyme, 
llu* birtk im tlir myrtle Inishe^-, 

Urn eiralr ubn’e in the !im«\ 

Aihi the hrhn\ iti the f^r.iss, 

\\ ti'e as silent as ever ntil ^rm<4tts was, 
i aliening tn iiiy %\wvi jufuiigs, 

I t4|siiJ IVmnis was ilnuing, 

Am! alt ttaik Tiiiijr lay 
hi IVIhm*'^ siiaiiiHv, cnitgrmvin.t 
Hif iiglif «»f' flu* Mn}\ ilay, 

5i|»et%l«al Uy itiy -^wret [fipingH. 

Hie Hilrm am! HUvaiis am! Ihiurw, 

And th*" Ilf ilie wands and wa?eS| 

I'll thr rdge nl fite mrti^l ti^ri dawns. 

And flir htitik »»l llii* d*n\\ eairs. 

And ail llat itid ihrn aftrml aiid tiilinu. 

Were silent with itivr,. as you iiiiw, Ap!la, 

Wdili fin'y t»f iiiv sWfTt |ii|»ifigs. 

I wiiig «»f the ii.iiiiing Stars, 

I s4n|« III file ilrd.il rarihi 

Awl tsf hemm, iiwl llir giant wairs* 

Amt Invr, awl dratti, awl biilli. 

And llirii 1 rli 4 fi|»rd tiiy j>i|iirigs 
Kiiigini imw ilmin llir ralr <if Sfl-rtyiMs 

I pirtiiisj 4 Itiaiden, tftlii s la* |dd ,i 

tftdii and tiini* tte atr all drltided fhysi 
It ill iiiif liiisiifti, awl tlwii we liktcl. 
A 'II I tli»k tKiili yr iiiiw wtnil«l» 

if riii*y nr ag# tiait titif (mim pmr 
A? tlw mmny i4' iity »w«i |4|nii!i4 . 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
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The Invitation 

B est and brightest, come away ! 

Fairer far than this fair Day, 

Which, like thee to those in sorrow, 
Comes to bid a sweet good-morrow 
To the rough Y(Nar just awake 
In its cratlle on the brake. 

The briglitest hour of unborn Spring, 
Through the wint<T wandering, 

Found, it setnns, the halcyon Morn 
To hoar February l)orn. 

Bending from heaven, in azure mirth, 

It kiss’d the fort^heatl of the bhirth ; 

And sntiled upon the silent sea ; 

And batit* the fro/(‘n streams Ik* free; 
And waked to music all their fouutains; 
And breathed upon tlie frozen nuntntains ; 
And like a prophetess of May 
StrewM flowers upon the barren way, 
Making the wintry world appear 
Like one on whom thou smilest, dt*ar* 

Away, away, from men ami ttnvns, 

To the wild wood and the downs— 

To the silent wilderness 
Where the soul ruHni not reprt*ss 
Its music lest it shtnild not find 
An echo in another’s mind, 

While the touch of Niitiire’s art 
Harmonizes heart to heart. 

I leave this notice on my dcmr 
For each accustom’tl visitors— 
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‘ f ani Inw the firlds 

"Eo take what thin j^weet hour yiekis, 
Reflertioo, ym tiiay amw tcenuu'row ; 
Sir by the iireMili* wofh Sorrow* 

Ytni with the yn|wiB bill, Drspair,— 
Vou tireHomt* errse-reelter. Care, 

I u i!! pay you in the grave,- 
Death Will liHien to your ntave* 
EK|HHlattOfl tOCi, h* olF! 

Tonlay h for itself enough, 

in pily, iiioek not Woe 
Uhtli i^fiiiles nor follow where I go ; 
laiiig having livnl twi your ?4wert fomi. 
At hiigih I firitl one inomriipH gcwit! 
Afe*r long paiii: with at! yowi !ou% 
xm never lohl me of/ 

Kailiant Sigler of the Day, 

Awake f ari*c I ifiil eome away ! 

IVi the wilii womh aiul ihr plaiiH; 
Ami ihr jioifln W'herr wtoirr taiii'^ 
Image iill thrii roof of Iravrs ; 

Where the pine its narkml weave* ^ 

C)f sapless green 4 IhI ivy dtio 
Rciiiiiil sletiis ihttt never kiss the sun ; 
\Yherc the lawns anil pssfiire!i Ir, 

Ami ii»e wmlliilK of the tea j 
Wlieii tioar^fiwt lu+t'i 

I1ie dWsf^syr liial iwfrr mt% 

And wtft«i*iowrfs, ;iim 1 violet s 
lYliieh fit- Pi Kt«t lo hue, 
iVowfi the jMfe year wrik mi iirwi 
When the nlgltt h left bthiml 
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In the deep east, dun and blind, 

And the blue noon is over us, 

And the multitudinous 
Billows murmur at our feet 
Where the earth and ocean meet, 

And all things seem only one 
In the universal sun, 

do/. Heihs 

'^HE world^s great ag<‘ hegjns aritnv, 

The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn t 
Heaven smiles, and faiths ami <unpires gle^nn 
Like wrecks of a dissolving tlreanu 

A brigliter Hellas rears its mountains 
F rom waves serener far ; 

A new PeneuH rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star; 

Where fairer Tem|H.*s bloom, then* slwp 
Young ('yclads on a sunnier tleep, 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught with a later pri/,e; 

Another Orpheus sings again, 

And loves, and weeps, and tlies ; 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore, 

0 write no mow the tale of Troy, 

If earth Death*! scroll must be~ 

Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns tipn the frk-, 

fOI 
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Altlunigii u sxMtt S|«iiitiK renfw 
Rtddk*> i>l' tir.tflt I'ht’lH'H ktww* 

,Ariwili^*r ‘Ahdl afin*. 

Ami t« rciiuHm tiiiu* 

|k%|uiMth. lA** •-liimrt tH tiw 
1V H|Anu!rim uf ir- \mnw; 

Aiiil ImiM', it’ nM\\hi 

All r.ttth r.ika Ml iMu i(\M\ 

S..mm am! thrii h*|«mm 

SImfl Inimn tiiiiK* ami 

11 - 1.111 111! ^vlni irik iliari Om^ utw um% 

11mii nutiv iifiMiAtiimh 
Km? |*tiW* tmt bkiM.!. fhm Aim lourrs 
Hii! \mw ta,4i- 

i) i:raM^t 4ii4 tliMlii li'lwtii : 

iV^mcA mmt iiiii* kilt aitil 4ii*f 

dfifi tiirt li* Airg^ lilt* lull 
i)| liillrl I'HAlM’i > ! 

Ilm UWlkl I" k* ’ 

O iiiiglit ii Au* ^11 lami .ii Imu ! 


n *1 

H ail t^i iAt. withr 

lUrif tlitiii «rH-r 
11wi ifiwi l«f « m mm it 
ili|' i»il 

ir%4’ MUim m 
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Pligher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest, 

Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest. 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest^ 

In the golden lighthiing 
Of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds are brightening, 

Tliou dost float and run, 

Like an unbodied joy wliose race is just begun. 

The pale |)urple even 
Melts around thy flight; 

Like a star of lu^aven, 

In the broad t lay light 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill deligjit— 

Keen as are tlu‘ arrows 
Of that silver sphere 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 

Until we hardly see, we f'eel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when niglit is hare, 

From one Uaiely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overtiow\h 

Wliat thou art we know not ; 

What is most like thee? 

h>om rainbow clouds there How not 
Drops so bright to see, 

As from thy presence showers a rain of melody:— 
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Pike a |.KH‘t bidden 

Iij the lighf «d’ thuiight, 

Siogitig hymns iinlmldtmj 
Til! the world is wr^mglu 

1\) s\'ni|»:ithy with hopes aiul tears ir hecried not : 

Pike a high-bmu nuideu 
Iti a palace ti»Wf‘u 
HtHJthing brr loved, nlrn 
8ouI in sevrri lunn 

Udsh iiiusic swm as whicli her bovver: 

Pike a gkiw-vvcwm goldeu 
111 a dell ill' dfW, 
allcring iiiiltflioldm 
its aerial hue 

Ain»mp, the tlowmaiid grass which sciwn it Irom the view: 

Pike 4 rmknvr rhi 

Pi m «iwii gfiTri leaves, 

By warm wiiidt delliiW'crhh 
1*111 thr srriil ii 

Mak^ laiiii u ill: tiMf iiuicb swref these heav \-whiged thieve'? 

iSoyiid Ilf vcifial sliii-wm 
On the iwittkfiiig grass, 
fiain^awakenkt Hiiwers 
All lh« rvrf was 

Jtiv tnr.. »ic<d clear frf^sh^>**iliy music vinili iurjiiiSt 

IVarli u% sjifitc or tiint, 

Whiii thfwgiiis are iliiiiifi 

I liavr mw l»ard 
Ptai?^ ttf Ifive i»r witit 

Ilia? C'OCisi lltrtii u llimi ici ditiiif* 
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Chorus hymeneal, 

Or tnumphal chant, 

Match’d with thine would be all 
But an ein[>ty vaunt — 

A thing wiicrcin we feel dwre is some hidtien want^ 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 

What fields, or wavt^s, or mountains : 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of pain ? 

With thy clear keen joyance 
I ainguor cannot be : 

iSluidow of aniK^yance 
Never came near thee : 

Thou Invest, but ne’<*r knew s;ul satiety* 

Waking or asleep^ 

Thou of death must tleem 

^I'hings more true and deep 
Hum we mortals dreiiin, 

Or how ccailii thy notes IU>w in such a crystal stream ? 

We look before atul after. 

And pine for what is not : 

Our hincerest Lioghter 

With mmv pain h fraught ; 

Our sweetest songi are thoM* that tell of saihicst thought 

Yet, if we could scorn 
Hate and pridr arid fear, 

If we wew thing* born 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we rver ihoaM coiiw mm 

aJ46 ^ ;ii 
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BriftT than all 
Ot* ih*!igluf«l 
llrtiiT than all imsyren 
llKit in iKMik^ arr 

Thy 4ill to port wrff% thou %vimwf of the groui 

'Frach mr luff thr glailnfh*<> 

Tluit lliy brain mim kmw; 

Surh liarmonbuH nunlfirsH 
lYtmi iiiy ltj» wimltl, fkiw, 

'fhr world ^hitiild tihirii thtfu I aiti HsitenJng ii 


fi$g, 7 he Mmm 

I 

A NP| tikr a dvion laiiy Iran and palr^ 

Wlio liiflh* wrappM in *i gauj^y vd 

Out of htr cbiifiiber, i«l by ttit irmiwtr 
And fwblr w,indi*ri«g?i «f brr hiding brain, 
1‘bf ntciiiii afiriT lip in the iiitirky «%i%t 
A while Ami ^Itaplr^t 

II 

Art itou }mlt for wetfliitffi 
Of cliniWiig and gaiirig on ihr earth» 

Waiitlrfififi iont|iunl«i{r^s 
Aitiong the %iafi llm h«f«: a iliiforofit Wndi, 
;\iid ewr i:laii|irig, III# i |iiy!r^% rye 
niai ftiidi m ^jtcl w««b iti c^toncyl 
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di o. O^e io the tf^est M^ind 

i 

O WILD West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being 
Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven like ghosts from an enchanter Beeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Peslilence-stricken multitudes ! O thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry Ixii 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 

Her clarion o’er the dri'aming e^rth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like fk^ks to hwil in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill ; 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere? 

Destroyer and preserver; hear, O hear! 

II 

Thou on whose stream, ^mid the steep sky’s commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed. 

Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 

Angels of rain anti lightning ! there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 

The locks of the approaching utonii. Thou dirge 

m 
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Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of vast sepulchre, 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 

Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst : O hear ! 


Ill 

Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 

Lull’d by the coil of his crystalline streams, 

Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s bay. 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 

All overgrown with azure moss, and flowers 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing them I Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear, 

And tremble and despoil themselves: O hear! 


IV 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share. 
708 
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The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable ! if even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 

The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 
Scarce seemM a vision — I would neVr have striven 

As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 

0 ! lift me as a wave, a leaf^ a cloud I 
I jfall upon the thorns of life I I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours has chain'd and bow’d 
One too like thee- — tameless, and swift, and proud# 


V 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 

What if my leaves are falling like its own? 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
My spirit 1 Be thou me, imprtuous one ! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 

Like wither'd leaves, to quicken a new birth; 
And, by the incantation of ifois verse. 

Scatter, as from an unextinguisli'd Inearth 
Ashes and sjarks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to untwaken'd earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy ! 0 Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? ' 

m 
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iSll. The fndhin Serenade 

T ARLSM fn»m dmim** of thee 
* III fho lir^t ^wiTt ^ierp of mght, 
Whrti I hr \iimh *irt» twiithifig low, 
A «4 ihf sut% 4 re bright* 

I ariv fWiin dre. 4 niH tif thee, 

And *4 **jhrtt In my fret 
H41I1 led fiir-*^who kiKiw^i how? 

1*0 th\* i'liiimtirr witnltiw, Kwm! 

llii* \V',iii»trririg air*i tlirf lliint 
On ilir ilirl, ilir ^ilriii Himmi — 
Anil itir Ch4iiij«k% fiikiww |pine| 
like ^wret ihwigtiti in ;i dream; 
l*hr Mmijilaiiif, 

If iipfio her liiMti, 

A% I no lliiiie* 

Cl Irltrteil m tliity all! 

0 lift fOf Ifwii llie |rtw! 

I die ! 1 y 01 ^ 1 fall ^ 

01 iliy liive in lahi 

On ftiv Ii|rt imt ryrliii^ jylf. 

My ilir ^4 roW atid mliiif, alw! 

My tirafi lirait Itiod anil faiti 
O $1 III ihiiw #wfi 
Wtirrr is will twrrak M iU^il 

r<U. 

S WIFfLY Wilk tiftr itir waW| 

Sfirii nf Nigliil 

Oy| Ilf the fiw*ly " 

W^w, alt ihr hm§ Ittf liilir 
fm 
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Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 

Which make thee terrible and dear, 

Swift be thy flight ! 

Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 
Star-inwrought 1 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day ; 

Kiss her until she be wearied out. 

Then wander o'er city and sea and land. 
Touching all with thine opiate wand — 

Come, long-sought! 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sigh'd for thee; 

When, light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
'And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 

And the weary Day turn'd to her rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sigh’d for thee. 

Thy brother Death came, and cried, 

‘Wouidst thou me?' 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmur'd like a noontide bee, 

Shall I nestle near thy side ? 

Wouldst thou me?'- — And I replied, 

* No, not thee ! ' 

Death will come when thou art dead, 

Soon, too soon — 

Sleep will conje when thou art fled. 

Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, belovM Night — 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 

Come soon, soon! 

5^11 
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\S 1M1T\1II« 

l^y iiiM ^'|4tii WM ill fW light 

iH tliy mv 

If fill' flifi* likr lilt* hiiiil 41 macm 

l*'ur fhr my Itivr* 

lliv K*fhi wtiiiM* licMit'* ihr tcmpest^S' 

Ilnrr ilirr IW fmm nir i 
My fiiy ivr^ik \vtir wtwy soci 

Ui.f riimpafticm 

All! fiiTfrr Lit fli4ii flrrir»4 '4,«riii «ir ^tml| 

Cir itif ilraili ihry tmifi 
"riir Iir 4 it wliit’li iriulrf itioijglil iliithrs !ikf i 
Willi ilir wmg'i til r.ifr i - 

|fi ilir }w!i!^% in tlir iii ihr fmtl, : 

lilRg !»' 

Kiir €hm mF %ftiilr fm 4!! fir riimfwti !ci?i 
!i iiwy hfitig til tbi*r* 

fit 4 . IJnes 

tW bmp i-. 4 un.-r’.i. 

I'I'r li/jj! in ihr «!u^f Itr^ ilradj 
Wlirri I In* rlt»i^ h 
"‘Flir fiiifiti«;iw*% ii illtil t 

Wliffi llir fillip 11 brill ffi* 

»iff* liiil 

Will’ll li^ hiw 
Irfitiil w wm»n 

At mimt Mmi i^tniinir 
*Siirvitf* ficn thr hmf iikI tl» Iwir, 

*riif Iwm*^ mmirf 

Mci mnn,* ^vhrfi tim ipiiif iiiiifr-^ 
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No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruin’d cell, 

Or the mournful surges 
That ring the dead seaman’s knelL 

When hearts have once mingled, 

Love first leaves the well-built nest; 

The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possest. 

O Love, who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here. 

Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, and your bier 

Its passions will rock thee, 

As the storms rock the ravens on high : 

Bright reason will mock th(‘e, 
lake the sun from a wintry sky. 

From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 

I.eave thee naked to laughter, 

When leaves fall and cold winds come. 


/^NE word is too often profaned 
F'or me to profane it; 

One feeling too falsely distlain’d 
For thee to disdain it; 

One hope is too like detpair 
For prudence to smother; 

And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 

A a 3 m' 
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1 c;in givt* ncit wh^t men Ciill loves 
Bui wilt fluni ui»t 

I'hr w«)f'.hip tlie bean litih ubovr 
AihI tbr iieavrii^ reject not, 

I'hr desire of ilie moth for tin* sur, 

Of tbf liight for ibe iiuirrow, 

*rbe liffciiicifi ici Hometbifig dm 
From the sphere t>f our Mirrow? 

ffiS 7Vjr §^es/m 

I ORE AMD tlyf» m I WAiiikrVI liy ihe way, 

* Ikrr Wtfiirr wdiiriiiy wai cliifi|fci ici Spring; ^ 
A«*l grntlr tHfoiifi !r4 fiiy ^rj« a*'4ray, 

MiM*di Willi a Ntmiwl «f wairrn itiwirnwrini I 

Akuig a ihrHittg bmtl of* tarf, wliirli lay 
Oitelrf i and Iwnlly ilarrii m fling 

Ilf irwn mnm rciiifni ilit tmimiiii cif ihe iireanii 
iwi kiwM it tml t^fi lttl% m ll»ii »ii|lii«t in dn 

'riirfr grew jiiril wift4«f|pwrf% mid 

tlifrte jrailM Afttiiti i4' llie earthi 
*riir riin^lrlLird flown tbil nrvrr 

lyitii iinli j» i irmirr blnrbclK wbc»»r birth 
Tlie md «:»« Iwt inl | iml ibil itl! Inwer that wi 
Lilr a cbiWf Ittlf m and ntirih-*- ! 

Ill tiiollwr** larr wilti bflWWil^cwllreirii trtri } 
Wlirii !i*w mml, in tuirti ii kw^ 

Ami in ik wafiii k4|e |ww liitli eglittiiriei j 
tffrrn ctiwWiid iidi tfet Mty»| 

And i«ii while wk« wine i 

Wm ilw ilrw dwitiYI iitii tif the dafj 
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And wild roses, and ivy serpentine, 

With its dark buds and leaves wandering astray ; 

And flowers, azure, black, and streak’d with gold, 
Fairer than any waken’d eyes behold. 

And nearer to the river’s trembling edge 

There grew broad flag-flowers, purple prank’d with white, 
And starry river-buds among the sedge, 

And floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 

Which lit the oak that overhung the hedge 

With moonlight beams of their own watery light; 
And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 
As soothed the dazzled eye with solnjr sheen. 

Methought that of these visionary flowers 
I made a nosegay, bound in such 'a way 
That the same hues which in their natural bowers 
Were mingled or opposed, the like array 
Kept these imprisoned children of the Hours 
Within my hand and then, elate and gay, 

I hasten’d to the spot whence I had come, 

That I might there present it— O I to whom i 


617 • Remorse 

A WAY 1 the moor is dark beneath the moon, 

Rapid clouds have drunk the last pale l>eam of even ; 
Away ! the gathering wintls will call the darkness soon, 
And profoundest midnight shroud the serene lights of 
heaven* 

Pause .not 1 the time is past I Every voice cries * Away ! ’ 
Tempt not with one last tear thy friend’s ungentle mood ; 
Thy lover’s eye, so glazed and cold, dares not entreat thy stay ; 
Duty and dereliction guide thee t^ck to solitude* 

in 
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Away, away! to thy sad and silent home; 

Pour bitter tears on its desolated hearth; 

Watch the dim shades as like ghosts they go and come, 

And complicate strange webs of melancholy mirth. 

The leaves of wasted autumn woods shall £oat around 
thine head, 

The blooms of dewy Spring shall gleam beneath thy 
feet : 

But thy soul or this world must fade in the frost that 
binds the dead, 

Ere midnight^s frown and morning^s smile, ere thou and 
peace, may meet. 

The cloud shadows of midnight possess their own repose, 

For the weary winds are silent, or the moon is in the 
deep; 

Some respite to its turbulence unresting ocean knows ; 

Whatever moves or toils or grieves hath its appointed 
sleep. 

Thou in the grave shalt rest : — yet, till the phantoms dee, 

Which that house and heath and garden made dear to 
thee erewhile, 

Thy remembrance and repentance and deep musings are 
not free 

From the music of two voices, and the light of one 
sweet smile. f 

6 18 . Music, when Soft V nces die 

AAUSIC, when soft voices die, 

XYl Vibrates in the memory ; 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken. 

Live within the sense they quicken. 

716 
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Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heap'd for the belovM's bed; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 




PIEW AINSLIE 

Willie and Helen 


i79^J-»878 


l^HAREFORE sou'd ye talk o' love, 
^ Unless it be to pain us ? 

Wharefore sou'd ye talk o' love 

Whan ye say the sea maun twain us?' 


‘It's no because my love is light, 
Nor for your, angry deddy ; 

It's a' to buy ye pearlins bright, 
An' to busk ye like a leddy.' 

‘ O Willy, I can caird an' spin, 

Be ne'er can want for deedin'; 
An' gin I hae my Willy's heart, 

I hae a' the |>earls I'm heedin'* 


‘Will it be time to praise this cheek 
Whan years an' tears has blench’d it? 
Will it be time to talk o' love 

Whan cauld an' care has quench'd it?' 

He's laid ae han' about her waist— 

The ithcr's held to heaven; 

An' his luik was like Ae luik o' man 
Wha's heart in twa is riven* 
ckediu^l dothinf# 
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1792-1866 

d'20. Burial g/" the T>ead 

T THOUGHT to meet no more, so dreary seem’d 

^ Death’s interposing veil, and thou so pure, 

Thy place in Paradise 
Beyond where I could soar ; 

Friend of this worthless heart ! but happier thoughts 

Spring like unbidden violets from the sod, 

Where patiently thou tak’st 
Thy sweet and sure repose. 

The shadows fall more soothing: the soft air 

Is full of cheering whispers like thine own ; 

While Memory, by thy grave, 

Lives o’er thy funeral day; 

The deep knell dying down, the mourners’ pause, 

Waiting their Saviour’s welcome at the gate, — 

Sure with the words of Heaven 
Thy spirit met us there, 

And sought with us along th’ accustom’d way 

The hallow’d porch, and entering in, beheld 
The pageant of sad joy 
So dear to Faith and Hope. 

0 I hadst thou brought a strain from Paradise 

To cheer us, happy soul, thou hadst not touch’d 
The sacred springs of grief 
More tenderly and true, 

7tS 
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Than those deep-warbled anthems, high and low, 

Low as the grave, high as th’ Eternal Throne, 
Guiding through light and gloom 
Our mourning fancies wild, 

Till gently, like soft golden clouds at eve 

Around the western twilight, all subside 
Into a placid faith, 

That even with beaming eye 

Counts thy sad honours,* coffin, bier, and pall ; 

So many relics of a frail love lost, 

So many tokens dear 
Of endless love begun. 

Listen ! it is no dream : th^ Apostles’ trump 

Gives earnest of th’ Archangers calmly now, 
Our hearts yet beating high 
To that victorious lay 

(Most like a warrioris, to the martial . dirge 

Of a true comrade), in the grave we trust 
Our treasure for awhile ; 

And if a tear steal down, 

If human anguish o’er the shaded brow 

Pass shuddering, when the handful of pure earth 
Touches the coffin-lid; 

If at our brother’s name, 

Once and again the thought, ^for ever gone,’ 

Come o’er us like a cloud; yet, gentle spright, 
Thou turnesfc not away, 

Thou know’st us calm at heart* 

m 
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Out li«k. and m* mir I 4 M nf ihec, ■ 

*’1111 wt !«• ^ilTp #iijd oyr lcMi|f >irr|* 

0 11 %, rrt \VI‘ virw : 

Hi.i? again, 

ri»m, %vliM i baiigr tin* hiMit, 4111! 

‘Hhhi .Ilf liy m ii«r |f*iriitt|* hour, ^ 

Hr rrady whrn wr iiitTl, i 

Wjfli *Vhy ilrar jardtifiini* \v«rik, 

luUK k'LARi' 

a ruM 11 ; CwHi/ 

Jxifiitm 

I AM! 1 m% or knowi 

* Mv fliUH*4 nir* lii?" ,1 uirmory lo’if, 

1 .im lilt iii fiiy 

*ritry ri%«^ 4fitl 411 tililitiiiyi hiBi, 

»SlMiliiW'i tii" lifipi Wff ?i«4il iii%|, 

.'\mt yrl I 4111*^4 Iwr-- !ltiiii|:*|* | *|iri 

irftt llir I . %t'i t’l .ifl4 

ifi^ lr^?i '* t»f %44kiii,t dfranii 
Wtirfr iImii* }% iiritlirf mi%r i»f lifr, «ir jciyij 
Iltji ilir liii||r %:lii|iwrrck tif wi| own fstefii : 
A»l ill lli4l \ ilrar. Ktrfi llintc I btfd tl«| 
Arr %irjtigr • 1 4v, il^ ilwn ilit ri' 

I liifi| fttf wfew lil-ta*. Ii,v^ titfff troil*"*-^ 

I’tsf vJirtr ^fwilrd or i 

Hirrt III ililt ^ifli mf Cftitttfi tftti, i 

AM #1* I in rMldlt«i4 iiwily | 

Ryfl p| |i%|i Hti Itfi li^ 

riir 0gm a , itr I'alilftil ill* ^ 

f«i 
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^^ALM on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit, rest thee now ! 

E'en while with ours thy footsteps trod. 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust, to its narrow house beneath ! 

Soul, to its place on high ! 

They that have seen thy look in deatli 
No more may fear to die. 


JOHN ■ KEATS 

623. Song of the Indian Maid 

FROM ‘KNDVMIOn’ 


O 


SORROW ! 

Why dost borrow 
The natural hue of healthy horn vermeil lips r- 
To give maiden blushes. 

To the white rose bushes? 

Orris it thy dewy hand the daisy tips? 


0 Sorn>w ! 

Why dt^st borrow 

The lustrous passion from a falcon-eye ?— 
To give the glow-worm light ? 

Or, on a moonless night, 

To tinge, on siren shores, the salt sea-spry? 

sea-spry] sea-spmy. 
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C) Sorrow ! 

Why ilo'Hf. tiorrtiw 

The Jitfien from a iitiHiriiiii|» icrngne?-^ 

'Fo I’tvr ill evroiflg 
Hiito fhr 

thou nwy*»t ihr ^‘ok! down among 

0 Stiff II w ! 

Why liiisi birrow 

tiom ilir iiiffiiiiifiit of Mayi 

A Fort fioi ffiMii 

A arti*4i|i «fi tli^ liraili 
'Fliimgli hr ^litwlil iliiice Irofii vm lilt jieep o| 
Nor any ilnMijiiiig lower 
llelf! IW tliy iiowrf, 

Whrrevn fir iniy *ij«tirl IwiiHfll* 4fi4 [.iky. 

l\i Siifriiw 

1 l»ile gmmi morrow, 

Aii4 ihoiiilif til 1^4%'# lirr far away Iwtiind | 
fltrt rlieeriy, ehwiyi 
Site loTe«t fiir drarly i 

♦Site i* m% iinr*t4m iii mr, aiiJ kimi i : 
I wfjiiy lirceitr her. 

Ami to Ifite hrf, 

Hill ah I ^tir w crnitteni ami %fi kiml. ‘ 

IViiealh my |i4lll*«irrr^, ^ the fiiet niik, 

I %,if ill ill# whttir worlii wklt 

lliffr wm fill line m itl wti| i 

And m I 

ihr W4lrf*iily cwp wills leifm 
i*«!4 4% iiif ^ 0 % 
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Beneath my palm-trees, by the river side, 

1 sat «> weeping ; what enamour^ bride, 

Cheated by shadowy wooer from the clouds, 

But hides and shrouds 
Beneath dark palm-trees by a river side? 

And as I sat, over the light blue hills 
There came a noise of revellers : the rills 
Into the wide stream came of purple hue— 

'Twas Bacchus and his crew ! 

The earnest trumpet spake, and silver thrills 
From kissing cymbals made a merry din— 

’Twas Bacchus and his kin! 

Like to a moving vintage down they came, 

CrownM with green leaves, and faces all on flame; 
All madly dancing through the pleasant valley, 

To scare thee, Melanclufly 1 
O then, 0 then, thou wast a simple name ! 

And I forgot thee, as the berried holly 
By sheplierds is forgotten, when in June 
Tall chestnuts keep away the sun and moon: — 

I rush*d into the folly ! 

Within his car, aloft, young Bacchus stood, 

Trifling his ivy-dart, in dancing mood, 

With sidelong laughing; 

And little rills of crimson wine imbrued 
His plump white arms and shoulders, enough white 
F'or Venus* pearly hite; 

And near him rode Silenus on his ass. 

Pelted with flowers as he on did' pass 
Tipsily quaffing. 
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* Whence came nierr) DamvlHl whence cami 
Hn mm)\ aiwl many, ami fiiich glee ? 

Why have ye left yimr liower^ ileselate, 

Y«iir liiii% and gentler fateP*— 

'*We fiiilnw liif'i’hiiH! Ilicclini m ilie wing, 

ymm$ llacchiin! gcmi or il! btide, 

Wf thmce liirri duiroiigli kiiigdoins wides-* 

r»n!>e hillirr, taiiy fait, and ji»iti^'d Ir 
I'o i»wr wifs! nitnptreh^ ! ^ 

* Whence caiiir yr, fiilly Siiyri ! wliriice came j 

*Sii i$yny, M\i to nwnyi mid ittch glee? 

Why tt4Vf ye Irif yimf Immi liaiii'iH, why left ; 

Yunr iitiifi in ci*k*ifcf cleft ? 

0‘ei wine, tor wiiir left um kriiiel iw| 
Inir ^'ifie Wfc Itfl mt li«ili-, aimi yclltiw brnomsi 
And €©iii . 

Fiir wine wt Mbw liacclim tlwoiigli thr eirthi 
Ckrral gtiil #f t>i^ii,|ii«» i;ii|4i ttitl chir|«ii| iniith 
rotiie liiliiei, lid> tan, and jmsicd !«•' ; 

1**1 t!4t tii.id rwnpiiehiy ! * 

liter wide m4 rnmnimm gteat we wem 

A fill, Mve wlwii Ili4;:c;liM-» keft tiii ivy leiiti 

Oiiwiril the tiger ami il» I«niai4 : 

Wiili A*n4ii ; 

I liiicjid iiiyriad'* aiitl tt«», i 

IV nil #rl^a% ysi|^*4, i$ml AiJiiaiiV pranay 

llr.ifiiig iWr w«lf in lbi|, ■ 

Piiiiiip infant laiinlirt* iiiitllt«yii| i|ie cill 
Ilf vjfiirin 4ie.! gallty-*fwir$ ^4 Mill 
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With toying oars and silken sails they glide, 

Nor care for wind and tide. 

Mounted on panthers’ furs and Hons’ manes, 

F rom rear to van they scour about the plains ; 

A three days’ journey in a moment done ; 

And always, at the rising of the sun, 

About the wilds they hunt with spear and horn, 
On spleenful unicorn. 

I saw Osirian Egypt kneel adown 

Before the vine- wreath crown ! 

I saw parch’d Abyssinia rouse and sing 
To the silver cymbals’ ring! 

I saw the whelming vintage hotly pierce 
Old Tartary the fierce ! ■ 

The kings of Ind their jewel-sceptres vail, 

And from their treasures scatter pearled hail ; 
Great Brahma from his mystic heaven groans, 
And all his priesthood moans, 

Before ;^oung Bacchus’ eye-wink turning pale. 
Into these regions came I, following him. 
Sick-hearted, weary — so I took a whim 
To stray away into these forests drear, 

Alone, without a peer: 

And I have told thee all thou mayest hear. 

Young Stranger ! 

I’ve been a ranger 

III search of pleasure throughout every clime 5 
Alasl ’tis not for me! 

Bewitch’d I sure must be, 

To lose in grieving all my maiden prime. 
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CiMiie Stim'iw, : 

Siirmw ! 

Likr .i» %mn IwIk* 1 num* tinv m\ my breast? 

I to leave ilier, 

And dtHTive 

Blit nuw iif .ill thr w«r!tl I l<ive chetr best 

II if re mit «w% 

Noi iio» I JO! tme 

Bill i\m* fo t'oiiilorc a j'HMir iuirly maid ; 
llimi an tiff miitlien 

Awf tier brtJiher^ 

ider pliymatr, ami her wtwr in the shade* 


#j|, (Jik *1 : 

|^¥ heart icfetii ami a driiwiy iyiiitaess pins 
* f I ienw, m ihiwgli of hffiiliicli I bad drunk, 
tir fiiijttied »tir dtill lo the dndns 

C)iie iiiifmir j«sf^ and L^henvard^i Itid swnk i 
nut through ciiff of ihy liippy l©t.| 
iliif tiring Urn Iwjfy in lh| 

l*tiai thmi, !i,|tii-wi«|lii Drfaci of the tm% 

I« ««iie nieiiiditiiyi fibt 
Of lieecten firnm. *iii4 thailfiwt iiiiiitlrrlew, 
Kiiigf^ of ^'citililiirr ill foll-lliioatnl r,m\ 

O flit a drawgbl of tlwt twlti hwn 

CtHifil 4 long ip III dl«v|HiiifW earth, 
at Mura and ihr a«ftiry*ffrfii* 

Ihitife, mi t*rnvriit;4 «<^g» ami iiiiihiiffit mirth! 

f# 
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O for a beaker full of the warm South ! 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 

And purple-stainild mouth ; 

That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim : 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known, 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 

Where youth grows })ale, and sjjectre-tliin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And k‘aden-ey<Hi despairs ; 

Where beauty cannot ketq) her lustrous tjvs. 

Or new Love pine at them bi?yond to-morrow. 


Away ! away I for I will fly to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 

Already with thee ! tender is the night, 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 

Clustery around by all her starry Pays 
But here there is no light, 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous gl(K>m» md winding mossy wayt- 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feeti 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the bou|h% 
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But, ill fmb.t!nilni each %wect 

Wherewith the %«M'»«ah!e ftiiinth cihIowh 
** rhe f.ne^s the ihiikel, aiki the Imit-tiee wiki; 

Wiiitt‘ hawiliiuii* alwt llie eghiiitine ; 

FaHl-fUilittg lumM ii|i iii leaver; 

Aiiil liial-MayS rhient rltihi, 
llie I'iiining fyl! nf dewy wim% 

Tlie niyiiiniiiHi** liawiit ul liteH uti Huinnier eves. 

I li^fee ; asii! fitr waiiy is litin* 

I ii.iie beini tei!!' iit tuie with r+iM'fii! Death, 

liiiii mi! ii4tir*» iti nuifiy 4 liiiHrii rhyme, - 

l\i f.Ae iriiii till* liir itiy rjuirl brraili j 

Kiiw iwire lliafi fi'ff it lirli tti ilii% 

1b I r.of* lijMiit ?hr iiiiiliiight wiili ii«i |Miri, ' 

Wl;ile thwy .}f? |‘inifiiig tbriii tiiy %<i»| ibroiid 

l« Meli .III ee%fdi%y ! I 

Full wi»yy%t ilwwi b«|tt aiKl 1 have in vain--i 
Tw ihy liigti rfijtiiefii Ireititir *1 n-ml* 

\ui%i mit Eiifi fei ilraih* iiiitiifiii.}! flirt! I 
Kif Ie4ii|r| lir»d lire dtiwiti 

w»ii!r I h»Mf tiiiH |M%%irig night iirard 
In Mieiifni %Uy% hy rm|vr«r aiitl ihm'iu 
lVrli 4 |« the wig that ftiwiil i |»aili 

Tiirtiagh iht mI tieiri iif Ewtli, wlirii, sick for ha 
l^lir iiwd ill UMi'i aiiiiil th«? ahrfi eiir« | 

The liitli 

iliiimy «igir ms ilir foiiii 

Df prilwi^ III fitrf 

Inirlwrii ! ilie wrf mwi ii tifci • Wi 

"111 full iiw feek Ifinii lift i» mf mlt itlfi 
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Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu 1 adieu 1 thy plaintive anthem fades 

Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 

Up the hill-side ; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music: — do I wake or sleep? 

62 S- Ode on a Grecian Urn 

'^HOU still unravishM bride of quietness, 

Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 

Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme : 

What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady ? 

What men or gods are these ? What maidens loth ? 
What mad pursuit I What struggle to escape ? 

What pipes and timbrels ? What wild ecstasy ? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone : 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare j 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss. 

Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve ; 

She cannot fade, thoiigh thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 

m 
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Ah, happy, happy IwugliH* ilut cannot ^hed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid tlie Spring adieu; 
And, happy mehnlist, imweariwl, 
b' cu’ ever piping swigs for ever new ; 

More happy love! mim* Kipp}\ happy love! 
b'or ever warm and Htill tti be eiijoybl, 

For ever und for rvrr yoiing; 

All breathing hiiiiwii pasHion far ,\\nm% 

That leaves ,i heait higb-sorrcnvfii! amt cloyM, : 
A bunniig fbf«dieail, aoil a part'liing tongue. 

Wlio are these Cfuiiing to the tacriiice ? 

1*0 what green iltar, C) iiiysterioiiH priest, 

I,i*ad*Ht flioti tliaf hrifbf lowing at the ski«, 

And all her Hilkeii flanks with garlinds drest? 
Wlut little finvti by mrf m sea*stiori\ 

Or itKitiniaiii-biiili wiili jirierfii! iiiadeh 
It efii|iiit*d of lit folk, iliit piiiiis worn ? ^ 
And, link town, tfiy ttreeis for evemioff 
Will tilcnt tir; and mil a toul, *.n tr*!l 
\Y|iy tlimi an desoUie, can eVr rttarn. 

O Attic shajr ! fair atliitide! wiili brink 
Of martile tiiei irtii niaideiii tifirwroiiglit. 

With forttt braoclirt anti ilit i, ridden weed ; 

ThoOf «ttiil forisif floit yi oai of thought' 

As doth Arriiiiy* iodd Pittoial ! ; 

Wlnm old age tliii geiicfafii*?? * 

I'hoii shall leiiiaio, i« nikki iii' other woe 
Than ttiin, t fritid m fmn^ to whom thou »fsi 
* lliMiiiy is irttti, iriill ti all 

¥t know iMi mtl% And all ye nrird m knowJ , 
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6z6, Ode to Tsyche 

GODDESS! hear these tuneless numbers, wrung 
^ By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear, 

And pardon that thy secrets should be sung 
Even into thine own soft-conchM ear : 

Surely I dream’d to-day, or did I see 

The winged Psyche with awaken’d eyes ? , 
i wander’d in a forest thoughtlessly, 

And, on the sudden, fainting with surprise, 

Saw two fair creatures, couched side by side 
In deepest grass, beneath the whisp’ring roof 
Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where there ran 
A brooklet, scarce espied: 

’Mid hush’d, cool-rooted flowers fragrant-eyed, 

Blue, silver-white, and budded Tyrian 
They lay calm-breathing on the bedded grass ; 

Their arms embraced, and their pinions too ; 

Their lips touch’d not, but had not bade adieu, 

As if disjoined by soft-handed slumber, 

And ready still past kisses to outnumber 
At tender eye-dawn of aurorean love ; 

The winged boy I knew ; 

But who wast thou, O happy, happy dove? 

His Psyche true ! 

O latest-born and loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy I 
Fairer than Phoebe’s sapphire-region’d star, 

Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the sky; 

Fairer than these, though temple thou hast none, 

Nor altar heap’d with flowers ; 

Nor Virgin-choir to make delicious moan 
Upon the midnight hours; 
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No TOice. no Iutc% lui pip, no incense su’cit 
From chain-swung censer teeming ; 

No shrine, ni^ grove, no oracl«\ no heat 
Of p.ile-nKHJfliM prophet <irraminip 

0 f>righte^f ! though too hie for amiijtr vows, 

too late tor the fond Irlieviiig lyi\% 

Wlien holy were the haiiiiied for<*st InMighs, 

Ho!) the air, ilir Wiitrr, ami the fire; 

Yef coen in the*^f ihiys ^o far ntireil 
iM’om happy pitches, iliy Iwreni tints, 
among fhe faint Olympians, 

1 sw, ami sing, by itiy own ryes irwpiasl 

Hi) let mr Ir itiy rliiWi md makt* a moan 

llpfi the midfiigiit hours ; 

I'liy voirr, thy Itife, ihy pip, iliy tuernst* weet 
¥mm twinged ceiiM^r itriwiiig : 

Tliy sliriw, tliy gitoe, thy iirartr, fliy heat 
Of pale^manthy praplirt drraiiiiiig. 

Yes, f will thy j'ifiesf, aiiil build a fane 
In Hmt^ tmirodden region of my tiiiiir.h 

Where branched tlt««fght*», firw giowii with pleasant paii 
liisfrad of piiii'H shiilf murmur in die wind: 

Fai, far aroimd shall tlio^r dafk-rltistriM frees 
Flttlge the W'ikbridg^ii mimitiaitw ntjttf by steep; 

And ihert by irpliyrt, and birds, and bees, 

Hit fti»%daifi Dfvads h? liilIM to tleep; 

A till ill lit iithy Ilf* iliis wide 

A losy will I 

Web fill? wrtfidi*il Iftllw of i working briiii, 

\Yi!li buds, iini Wli, »nd iiirt wilkmi a name, 

Well all the gardener Fiticf eVr cotiid feign, 

Whh breeiliiig will fwvrr bfenii ilw same; 
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And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 

A bright torch, and a casement ope at night. 
To let the warm Love in ! 


^27 T"o Autumn 

O EASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 

^ Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 

Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 

For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store \ 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 

Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they: 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, — 
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While barr^ii cloudn bltKini the ^oft-dying du)% 

Ami touch the Htuhble-jilairw with rosy hue; 

Then in ;t wailhi! choir tIic small gnats iiumm 
Ainotig the river sallows^ biriie alof’r 

Or sinking as the light wimi lives (u* dies; 

Ami fliii-grown lambs hnid bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge*cricket!i sing? ami now with treble soft ' 
llie redbreast whistles frmii a gardeontidt ; 

And gathering sualhiws Iwitier in the skies. 

d'i#, fJdi* mi iUeliMiinif 

*1^0, fici! gu mit til iiritlier twist ; 

W«!fs*kiiiei iiglti^rmiird, far its pni^ynous wine| 

Nor Hut}er ihy [wlr torrlmad iti Iw kint ' 

By iiighidbade, iishy grajjc nf Ihae^^lftne ;■ 

Make not your iteaiy yf yew4rrrie^i 
Hiif let the tsertle# nor tin? ileailMiiotli b? 

1# * .1 i t 
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She dwells with Beauty — Beauty that must die; 

And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 

Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips: 

Ay, in the very temple of Delight 

Veird Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy^s grape against his palate fine; 

His sou! shall taste the sadness of her might, 

And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 


Fragmmt of am O^e to Maia 

(JFrUim m iSiS) 

M other of Hermes l and still youthful Maial 
May I sing to thee 

As thou wast hymniid on the shores of Baix? 

Or may 1 woo thee 
In earlier Sicilian ? or thy smiles 
Seek as they once were sought, in Grecian isles, 

By bards who died content on pleasant sward, 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan? 

O" give me their old vigour ! and unheard 
Save of the quiet primrose, arid the spin 
Of heaven, ami few «r8, 

Rounded by thee, my song should die away 
Con^nt as theirs, 

Rich in the simple worship of a diiy* 


tm 
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6^0. Bards ^ Tassion and of Mirth 

Written on the Blank Page before Beaumont and Fletcher s 
Tragi-Comedy ^The Fair Maid of the Inn 

1I> ARDS of Passion and of Mirth, 

^ Ye have left your souls on earth ^ 

Have ye souls in heaven too, 

Doubled-lived in regions new ? 

Yes, and those of heaven commune 
With the spheres of sun and moon ; 

With the noise of fountains wondrous, 

And the parle of voices thund’rous ; 

With the whisper of heaven’s trees 
And one another, in soft ease 
Seated on Elysian lawns 
Browsed by none but Dian’s fawns ; 

Underneath .large blue-bells tented. 

Where the daisies are rose-scented, 

And, the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not ; 

Where the nightingale doth sing 
Not a senseless, trancM thing, 

But divine melodious truth ; 

Philosophic numbers smooth; 

Tales and golden histories 
Of heaven and its mysteries. 

Thus ye live on high, and then 
On the earth ye live again; 

And the souls ye left behind you 
Teach us, here, the way to find you, 

Where your other souls are joying, 

Never slumber'd, never cloying. 
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Here, your earth-born souls still speak 
To mortals, of their little week; 

Of their sorrows and delights; 

Of their passions and their spites ; 

Of their glory and their shame ; 

What doth strengthen and what maim. 

Thus ye teach us, every day, 

Wisdom, though fled far away. 

Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 

Ye have left your souls on earth ! 

Ye have souls in heaven too, 

Double-lived in regions new ! 

6^1. Fancy 

jpVER let the Fancy roam, 

Pleasure never is at home: 

At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth, 

Like to bubbles when rain pelteth ; 

Then let wingM Fancy wander 

Through the thought still spread beyond her 

Open wide the mind’s cage-door, 

She’ll dart forth, and cloudward soar. 

O sweet Fancy ! let her loose ; 

Summer’s joys are spoilt by use, 

And the enjoying of the Spring 
Fades as does its blossoming: 

Autumn’s red-lipp’d fruitage too. 

Blushing through the mist and dew, 

Cloys with tasting: What do then? 

Sit thee by the ingle, when 
The sear faggot blazes bright, 
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Spirit <»f M wiisterN mght ; 

Whrn the Mnimlle?^H eurih is muffled, 

And the eaktlHf ^4low is ^hlirt^ed 
From the phnighhc^yN heuvy ^luHm ; 

When the Night tloth meit fin* N<Km 

In II dark cim^iiir^ey 

M'Vj Even hmn her »ky. 

Sit liiee there, iitiil nbriuid, 

With a mind Mdldiventwed, 

F'lmey, Itlgh-eiumiii^iihiiiM :• \eiid her I 
She has V 4 **stlM to aifeinl her ; 

She will hritig, in ^pite i»f 
Be*iiities ihftt the enrih Inilh h«f ; 

She wifi Ffiiig iliee, #i!l liigrther, 

All delifjto t>f Glimmer wr.iflier^ 

All the hiiiN »tml bell% eh 
From dewy i»r ilsiuiiy spr^iy | 

All the IwtjW AiiiiiniriN wr4hh, 

With a itiili siralili 3 

She will fiiit thrw plra^iiirri «ji 
Like tlifre iii wiriri in *1 ewp, 

Ami flnni ^twls tpiai" ii;-- ihim dmk hm 
Oi*^miil iwiveHt-e^tiiL I'lfMi i 
Kiifclle tii the fv*i|idd iiirii i 
Sweet hirili iiritliemifig iIm morn s 
Ami, iri ilie fiMmieiit— diark ! 

lilt f;ir!y A|iril Iark| 

Or ihf ri»l% with hmf caw, 

F«iri|iiig fill »ftil 

Thou iliali, at one glinct, telold 
The diliy ii^ the «ari|iiH| 
Whiir*}iliiniril iiliim, ami the lir«l 
Hetlir-giiiwfi tliai tiafti liiifiti 
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Shaded hyacinth, alway 
Sapphire queen of the mid-May ; 

And every leaf, and every flower 
PearlM with the self-same show’er. 

Thou shalt see the fleldmouse peep 
Meagre from its cellild sleep ; 

And the snake all winter-thin 
Cast on sunny bank its skin ; 

Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawtliorn-trce, 

When the hen-bird\s wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest; 

Then the hurry and alarm 
When the beehive casts its swarm ; 
Acorns ripe down pattering 
While the autumn breezes sing. 

0 sweet h'uncy ! let her Iwse ; 

Every thing is spoilt by use; 

Where's the cheek that doth not fade, 
Too much gazetl at ? Where % the maid 
Whose lip mature is ever new ? 

Where's the eye, however blue, 

Doth not weary ? Where \ the face 
One would meet in every place ? 

Where's the voice, howwer soft, 

One would hear so very oft? 

At a touch sweet Pleasure meltcdi 
like to bubbles when rain [lelteth. 
lA‘t, then, wingid Fancy find 
There a mistress to thy minds 
Dulcet-eyed as Ceres' daughter, 

Itre the God of I'oraimt wiiglit Iter 
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Hc'iW m frciwii and, haw tci chick; 

With a whilst and with a hide 
White a’H i iei'rV, when her mm 
Hlipi iiH e«it!eii and ilcnvn 

Feil her kirilr ta her feet, 

Whik‘ nhe held the giihln hwret. 

Ami Jitve grew hmguiih --llreak the mesh 
Oh the l**nH:'yN ^Iken lea^i; 

Qiiiekly hre»ik her 

And ^ueli pvH m the^e hIiOII bring,— 
i^i the wiiij*f*d tuncy num^ 

Pkiif^iirr lirvrr in M 


Simms 

IN a 4ltr*ii»ihghied 
* *l\m haify. Iia|jj«y lire* 

Thy brinchei m\f iciiirfiibef 
Thrir grren telkiiy i 
Idir tinffli caiimm nfidi* dirnn 
With 4 %!mv whNile fliiniigh iliemi 
Nar tie/eii g!«r film* 

i‘rtifii Itmlding »ii ilir |iri»if., 

In i drrar'iiighlrd llrtriiitw, 

Tm htt|i|iyt haj^py 
Thy «*« lenieiiilrr 

A|«dlaN kwh ; 

Bi4i wifii 4 fwm iidNr|«iiiigi 

«i| ilwif Cfftlil fftiliil, 

Nriefi wttr 

Akfi.f dir liiiir. 
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Ah ! would ’twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy ! 

But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy ? 

To know the change and feel it. 

When there is none to heal it, 

Nor numbed sense to steal it, 

Was never said in rhyme* 

d'jj. La. Belle Dame sans Mem 

WHAT can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and jmlely loitering? 

The sedge is wither^! front the lake. 

And no birds sing* 

what can ail thee, knighwit-arnih, 

So hagganl and so woe-bt^gone ? 

The sq^ir^eI^H granary is full. 

And the harvest done# 

^ I see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever deu ; 

And on thy chw^k a faidtng rtise 
Fast withereth tooJ 

^ I met a lady in the meads, 
hull beautiful— a faery*^s child. 

Her hair was long, her foot was light. 

And her eyt*H were wild, 

* 1 made a garland for her head. 

And bracelets too^ and fragrant lime I 
She lookM at me as she did love, 

Anti made sweet moan, 
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‘ I sef hrr m my pacing steed 
Ami lun fling cine all day king, 
knr ssdrw.iv^ wtmid slie lean, ami sing 
A tarryN song, 

‘ She fmind nir nmt% of reji^k sweety 
Ami lnm«*¥ wild amt niiinna ilew, 

Ami ^yre in Imgyagt' strange she said, 

“ 1 !iive thee fnir I 

‘Hhe itaili me to her eltiii grtif, 

And theft* ^'lie wept and sigliki full sore* 
Am! there 1 slmi her wild, wild eyes 
With kis%f% four, 

* And their *4ir litHl^d Rir is!rr|\ 

And timrr I dframkl -‘^Ah ! betide! 
The ktrsi dmmi I rtrr dtiMiidd 
On iht* cold htllN side* 

* I %iiw fwk kings and prtiicrs tm), 

Fair wardfifs ivrrr limy «1!| 

Whn rrird-«*0 A WIe IKitiir Merci 

lUh ftirr in thrall!** 

* 1 saw- ihrir siifvrd lips in the gkiam 

With litirriiJ w.ariiin| |i|AI wkle, 

Anti ! awole and found mt here 
Chi I lit* iii!4 hillN stdm 

‘Ami film is why I ^jtiurti here 
Aloinf ifid pWf Witfiiiii 
Thtmgli ilr unlgr it flow the lake, 

Atid mf Nrdi wngd 
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<fJ4. On first looking into Chapman's Homer 

UCH have I traveird in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browM Homer ruled as his demesne : 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific— and all his men 
Lookkl at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

I have Fears that I may cease to he 

I have fears that I m.ay cease to be 
^ Before my pen has gleaned my teeming brain, 
Before high-pllM books, in charactYy, 

Hold like full garners the full-ripened .grain ; 

When I behold, upon the night^s starred face, 

Huge cloudy symkds of a high romance, 

And feel that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 

And when , I fed, fair creature of an hour ! 

That I shall never look upn thee more, 

Never have relish in the faery power 
Of unreflecting love;— then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and tiiink, 

Till L^ve and Fame to nothingness do sink. 
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801*1' t‘siilulmrr «4‘ tin* *.iil| midnight !' 
wi*li r4rriiil ami bimign 

0.,f ryrs m\hm\vf\l from the 

In forget f if Itvioe; 

O 8Ier|i ! if if jilm-v thtH% clone, 

In Ilf fill'* lliifir hvotiK fiiy willing ej 

ih wmt the /otrii, rre tliv |h4|'|sv flirows 
Aroiitlil 0*1 11% Oi,iifir%; 

Urn Ui*\ or ilm iLiy wili shin 

1*1*00 tiiv |*i!!ott* htrrifiiig wtK*H ; ' 

SaU" me from iiirimiH truer, fh,ir still lo 
Ifs ^ifrngfti tor liiiftowirig like a 

Hiffl file krv flrtfiv to ilo*' otlyl 

And w‘*ii fi,'* r4Av»^f «if mf soul, 

./.4i,i'/ Mmifi 

OKtCfllT Hiif, wiitiiil I were as thd 

LJ xi»f ill the night, 

\n»l V* "h rfrffl^l Ii4% 4|*4fl, 

I skr K4liifr'H |-4!ir?it ^|rr|i|r%», l»!irilfiSr, ^ 

llir iiioviiig ttairoi * 1 ! ihrir i^iirsflikf task 
Clf |iiife ibltittiifi fi:iiifit:| rrtftli*s liiifiiiifi sliorei, 

Or p-*ifi| Iff! ilif w*w «ft*fiti#ii mmk 
C'lf ufxifi thi* mmmsmn lool *hr iiti»rf«- 

\o ^ fH ttfll ^111 m*# linfiftiMlle, 

p5l|iiW*il iiiv for l»tr% lifftsti 

’* 1 * 1,1 IrrI fm r»rr itt %»ft fill twell, 

Aw4kr for rtff in i mm 

Still, trill III l«r litf iiffilli, 

liw rerr fti iltllll'* 
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J.EREMIAH JOSEPH CALLANAN 

* 795- J 839 

638. The Outhvo Toch Lene 

FROM THE IRISH 

O MANY a day have I made good ale in the glcn^ 
That came not of stream or malt, like the brewing of 
men : 

My bed was the ground ; my roof, the green-wood above ; 
And the wealth that I sought, one far kind glance from 
my Love. 

Alas ,!’ on that night when the horses I drove from the field, 
That 1 was not near from terror my angel to shield I 
8 lie stretchki • forth her arms ; her mantle she Bung to 
the wind, 

And swam oYt I..och I^ene, her outlaw’d lover to find. 

0 would that a freezing sleet- wing’d tempest did swee;p, 
And I and my love were alone, far otf on the deep; 
lAl ask not a ship, or a bark, or a pinnace, to save— 
With her hand round my waist, Fd fear not the wind or 
the wave. 

’Tis down by the lake when* the wild tree fringes its sides, 
The maid of my heart, my fair one of Heaven apsides : 

I think, as at eve she wanders its mazes among, 

The birds go to sleep by the sweet wild twist of h«r song# 
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>7«i ia4fi 

T (K) ||»| tiighti 

wil in il.^tkiir^s shi? lii light 

lint riimr in Mifir us^ihglii inirfiiti* 

Wlirii llir n 4fiil itir lighi U dim, ’ 




iWinmu iiAiiij^Y 

3tt,^ 




S WMin' III hrr girtn dril ihr rtiH%r: i4' knuiiy Hlnmbr 

l,,alfd Ilf '#n* U»-4 l*frr/rs %ighiii/ ?!iifs«g|i htr kifj 

4 tHi bi? 4 tn tin! fhr 

Ilrraihrd tn mf *Mid inlr ilir kiudf ^ir. 


Dnwfi fmm ihf tii|li clilfi ilr litnlrf tft-iniifg 

In wiRil rtmtttl tlm u/dinw lMnk« i|i«t luir him fwii itefi 
O ilwf In ifm\ lnm% tiiy it»hf itii-imi 

I inn nmltl |litir i« iltr nf mf ln%r I 


All I wtefe thf wwlW^^t gmm hitr wniiii Iti 

0}ir«i *i}ir htf cfrikk m tlir iffiriiii iif riif liiy^ 
Li^frtliiig* lifef ^ dfitr^ uliilr r»tiii foiimi Ini 

1**1 lirf lti« rrft! Ill %y* finr-,!/? §41 4mft 

Cniiif ilim* mf Wrill l*»f ilw* ptMt ilwitt rtrr beawfei 

Kiill ly^rnnh mmm^f iif €imfm m iir~ 

Ciwv ilii% fiimi limwfii Cl l«iifcfiillf^i Wwit, 
Ilirrd'* ^itti it* fei wmimt nf ftitf fcf ihrf', 
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< 54 /. To Helene 

On a Gift-ring carelessly lost 

T SENT a ring — a little band 
Of emerald and ruby stone, 

And bade it, sparkling on thy hand, 

Tell thee sweet tales of one 
Whose constant memory 
Was full of loveliness, and thee. 

A shell was graven on its gold, — 

’Twas Cupid lix^d without his wings — 

To Helene once it would have told 
More than was ever told by rings : 

But now all 's past and gone. 

Her love is buried with that stone. 

Thou shalt not see the tears that start 

Trom eyes by thoughts like these beguiled; 

Thou shalt not know the beating heart, 

Ever a victim and a child : 

Yet Helene, love, believe 

The heart that never could deceive. 

I’ll hear thy voice of melody 

In the sweet whispers of the air ; 

I’ll see the brightness of thine eye 
In the blue evening’s dewy star ; 

In crystal streams thy purity; ’ 

And look on Heaven to look on thee. 
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The thousand car-borne cherubim j 
The wandering eleven, 

All join to chant the dirge of him 
Who fell just now from Heaven. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE 

1796-1849 

64^, The Solitary- Hearted 

OHE was a queen of noble Nature’s crowning, 

A smile of* hers was like an act of grace ; 

She had no winsome looks, no pretty frowning, 

Like daily beauties of the vulgar race: 

But if she smiled, a light was on her face, 

A clear, cool kindliness, a lunar beam 
Of peaceful radiance, silvering o’er the stream 
Of human thought with unabiding glory; 

Not quite a waking truth, not quite a dream, 

A visitation, bright and transitory. 

Bat she is changed, — hath felt the touch of sorrow, 
No love hath she, no understanding friend; 

O grief ! when Heaven is forced of earth to borrow 
What the poor niggard earth has not to lend ; 

But when the stalk is snapt, the rose must bend. 

The tallest flower that skyward rears its head 
Grows from the common ground, and there must shed 
Its delicate petals. Cruel fete, too surely. 

That they should find so base a bridal bed, 

Who lived in virgin pride, so sweet and purely. 

She had a brother, and a tender father, 

And she was loved, but not as others are 
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<^4S'- Early ‘Death 

O HE pass d away like morning dew 
Before the sun was high; 

So brief her time, she scarcely knew 
The meaning of a sigh. 

As round the rose its soft perfume, 

Sweet love around her floated; 

Admired she grew— while mortal doom 
Crept on, unfear’d, unnoted. 

Love was her guardian Angel here, 

But Love to Death resign’d her; 

Tho’ Love was kind, why should we fear 
But holy Death is kinder? 


" 4 ^. Friendship 

VJ^HEN we were idlers with the loitering rills, 

^ The need of human love we little noted: 

Our love was nature; and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 

To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills : 

One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted, 
That, wisely doting, ask’d not why it doted, 

And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills. 
But now I find how dear thou wert to me; 

That man is more than half of nature’s treasure, 
Of that fair beauty which no eye can see, 

Of that sweet music which no ear can measure ; 
And now the streams may sing for others’ pleasure, 
The hills sleep on in their eternity. 
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THOMAS HOOD 


The squirrel gloats on his accomplish’d hoard, 

The ants have brimm’d their garners with ripe grain, 
And honey bees have stored 
The sweets of Summer in their luscious cells; 

The swallows all have wing’d across the main; 

But here the Autumn melancholy dwells, 

And sighs her tearful spells 
Amongst the sunless shadows of the plain. 

Alone, alone, 

Upon a mossy stone. 

She sits and reckons up the dead and gone 
With the last leaves for a love-rosary, 

Whilst all the wither’d world looks drearily, 

Like a dim picture of the drowned past 
In the hush’d mind’s mysterious far away. 

Doubtful what ghostly thing will steal the las? 

Into that distance, gray upon the gray. 

O go and sit with her, and be o’ershaded 
Under the languid downfall of her hair: 

She wears a coronal of lowers faded 
Upon her forehead, and a face of care; — 

There is enough of wither’d everywhere 
To make her bower,— and enough of gloom ; 

There is enough of sadness to invite, 

If only for the rose that died, whose doom 
Is Beauty’s,— she that with the living bloom 
Of conscious cheeks most beautifies the light: 

There is enough of sorrowing, and quite 
Enough of bitter fruits the earth doth bear,— 
Enough of chilly droppings for her bowl ; 

Enough of fear and shadowy despair, 

To frame her cloudy prison for the soul i 
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Siience 

T HKRI** h 'd ^ikrsci* wIpti* iuili lK*fni n«i so’ifvl, 
Thfi'r Is a silfficr wlirrr ipi Mitiriil iiwy 
{« thr |»r»ifr«-*yti 4 lrr tkr 
(h it» wiiit* ii«*vrt wbrrr iHi iitr in linimi* 

Whicli lialli lumt tnytr, jiiil »ttll iiniHi yrr|i jif«itauipi; 
Mti v0irf h liinliM fill Itfr irrail^^ •ylrnfl)\ 

Hue rltmiln ami tiiiwily *4>44iow% wamirr 
I’hai irvfr ^jH»kn avrr tlir iJlr graym! ,• 

But ill |»ri*rii I’liiiis., in liir wal!% 

Of afiiii|ir jMilacr** wlirrr Man Iwth 
'riKiu||b llif «tafi Im m wili’l lif*rna calh, 

And invh, that llii rnniiiitaltf Imwmt, 

Hlirtrk fit tlir epliiii and llir Um wimt^ imi.iii 
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THOMAS HOOD 


6 ^ 0 . 


Fair Ines 

SAW ye not fair Ines? 

She’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 

And rob the world of rest : 

She took our daylight with her, 

The smiles that we love best, 

With morning blushes on her cheek. 
And pearls upon her breast. 

O turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of night, 

For fear the Moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivalFd bright ; 

And blessM will the lover be 
That walks beneath their light. 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write ! 

Would I had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier, 

Who rode so gaily by thy side. 

And whisper’d thee so near! 

Were there no bonny dames at home, 
Or no true lovers here. 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear ? 

I saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along the shore. 

With bands of noble gentlemen. 

And banners waved before; 
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THOMAS HOOD 


6y2. 


’Twas twilight, and I bade yon go, 
But still you held me fast; 

It was the time of roses — 

We pluck’d them as we pass’d! 


Ruth 

QHE stood breast-high amid the corn, 
^ Clasp’d by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun. 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

On her cheek an autumn flush, 

Deeply ripen’d ; — such a blush 
In the midst of brown was born, 

Like red poppies grown with corn. 

Round her eyes her tresses fell, 

Which were blackest none could tell, 
But long lashes veil’d a light. 

That had else been all too bright. 

And her hat, with shady brim, 

Made her tressy forehead dim; 

Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks:— 

Sure, I said, Heav’n did not mean, 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean, 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 

Share my harvest and my home. 
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THOMAS HOOD 


Look at her garments 

Clinging like cerements ; 

Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 

Take her up instantly. 
Loving, not loathing. 

Touch her not scornfully ; 

Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly; 

Not of the stains of her, 

All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly^ 

Make no deep scrutiny 

Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful : 

Past all dishonour, 

Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 

Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve^s family — 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses 

Escaped from the comb, 

Her fair auburn tresses; 

Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home ? 

Who was her father ? 

Who was her mother? 
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THOMAS HOOD 


Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurl’d — 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world 1 

In slie plunged boldly — 

No matter how coldly 
d'he rough river ran — 
Over fl'ie brink of it, 

Picture it— think of it, 
Dissolute Man I 
Lave in it, drink of it, 
Theti, if you can ! 

'Take her up tenderly, 

Lilt her with care; 
ba*-hionM so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 

Phe her limbs frigidly 
Siiflen too rigidly, 

.Decently, kindly, 

Smooth and compose them; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly! 

Dreadfully staring 
Thro’ muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
La'^t look of despairing 
Fix’d on futurity. 

Perishing gloomily, 

Spurt’d by contumely, 
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WILLIAM THOM 


The birds sang bonnie as Love drew near, 

But dowie when he gaed by; 

Till lull’d wi’ the sough o’ monie a sang, 

He sleepit fii’ soun’ and sail’d alang 
^Neath Heaven’s gowden sky. 

’Twas just whaur creeping Ury greets 
Its mountain cousin Don, 

There wander’d forth a weelfaur’d dame, 

Wha listless gazed on the bonnie stream, 

As it flirted an’ play’d with a sunny beam 
That flicker’d its bosom upon. 

Love happit his head, I trow, that time 
The jessamine bark drew nigh, 

The lassie espied the wee rosebud. 

An’ aye her heart gae thud for thud. 

An’ quiet it wadna lie. 

^ O gin I but had yon wearie wee flower 
That floats on the Ury sae fair ! ’ — 

She lootit her hand for the silly rose-leaf, 

But little wist she o’ the pawkie thief 
That was lurkin’ an’ laughin’ there! 

Love glower’d when he saw her bonnie dark e’e. 

An’ swore by Heaven’s grace 
He ne’er had seen nor thought to see, 

Since e’er he left the Paphian lea, 

Sae lovely a dwallin’-place. 

dowie] dejectedly. weelfaur’d] well-favoured, comely. happit] 
covered up. lootit] lowered. pawkie] sly. glower’d] stared. 
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THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, 
LORD MACAULAY 

1800-1859 

6f7. A Jacobite’s Epitaph 

my true king I offer^ free from stain 
■*“ Courage and faith ; vain faith, and courage vain, 
h'or him I threw lands, honours, wealth, away, 

And oru^ dear hope, that was more prized than they, 
i’or him I lunguishM in a foreign clime, 

(kay-hair\i with sorrow in my manhood’s prime; 
Heard on I^avernia ScargilFs whispering trees, 

And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees; 

Beheld each night my home in fever’d sleep, 
l^uch m«)rning, started from the dream to weep; 

'Hll God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 
"rhe resting-place I ask’d, an early grave. 

G thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
h\mn that proud country which was once mine own, 
By those white cliffs I never more must see, 

By that dear larjguage which I spake like thee, 
hdrget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O’er English dust A broken heart lies here. 


WILLIAM BARNES 

iSoi**j886 

^fS. Mater 2>o/orosa 

Pl> a dream to-night 
As I fdil asleep, 

Of the touching sight 
Makes me still to weep: 
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WILLIAM BARNES 


Since you noo mwore be at my zide, 

In walks in zummer het, 

III goo alwone where mist do ride, 

Droo trees a-dripp^n wet; 

Below the ra!n-wet bough, my love, 

Where you did never come, 

An" 1 don"t grieve to miss ye now, 

As I do grieve at hwome. 

Since now bezide my dinner-bwoard 
Your valce do never sound, 
ril eat the bit I can avword 
A-vield upon the ground; 

Below the darksome bough, my love, 

Where you did never dine, 

An" I don"t grieve to miss ye now, 

As I at hwome do pine. 

Since I do miss your va!ce an" feace 
In prayer at eventide, 
ni pray wi" woone sad valce vor greace 
To gcK> where you do bide ; 

Above the tree an" bough, my love, 

Where you be gone avore, 

An" be a-walt^n vor me now, 

To come vor evermwore. 

WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED 

,jte- 

0. Fair/ Song 

TJE has conn’d the lesson now; 

^ ^ He has read the book of pain: 

There arc furrows on his brow ; 

I must make it smooth again. 
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SARA COLERIDGE 


A thousand and a thousand silken leaves 
The tufted beech unfolds in early spring. 

All clad in tenderest green, 

All of the self-same shape: 

A thousand infant faces, soft and sweet, 

Each year sends forth, yet every mother views 
Her last not least beloved 
Like its dear self alone. 

No musing mind hath ever yet foreshaped 
The face to-morrow*s sun shall first reveal, 

No heart hath conceived 
What love that face will bring. 

O sleep, my babe, nor heed how mourns the gale 
To part with thy soft locks and fragrant breath, 
As when it deeply sighs 
O^er autumi/s latest bloom. 


662 The Child 

S EE yon blithe child that dances in our sight! 
Can gloomy shadows fall from one so bright? 
Fond mother, whence these fears? 
While buoyantly he rushes o^er the lawn, 

Dream not of clouds to stain his manhood’s dawn, 
Nor dim that sight with tears. 

No Cloud he spies in brightly glowing hours, 

But feels as if the newly vested bowers 
For him could never fade: 

Too well we know that vernal pleasures fleet, 

But having him, so gladsome, fair, and sweet, 

Our loss is overpaid. 

C C 
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GERALD GRIFFIN 


What makes his dawning glow, 
Changeless through joy or woe 
Only the constant know 

Eileen Aroon 1 

I know a valley fair, 

Eileen Aroon 1 
I knew a cottage there, 

Eileen Aroon ! 
Far in that valley^s shade 
I knew a gentle maid, 

Flower of a hazel glade,- — 
Eileen Aroon! 

Who in the song so sweet? 

Eileen Aroon ! 
Who in the dance so fleet? 

Eileen Aroon 1 
Dear were her charms to me, 
Dearer her laughter free, 
Dearest her constancy,- — - ■ 
Eileen Aroon! 

Were she no longer true, 

• Eileen Aroon! 
What should her lover do? 

Eileen Aroon! 
Fly with his broken chain 
h'ar oVr the sounding main, 
Never to love again,— 

Eileen Aroon ! 

Youth must with time decay, 
Eileen Aroon! , 



GERALD GRIFFIN 


Beauty must fade away, 

Eileen Aroon I 
Castles are sack’d in war, 
Chieftains are scatter’d far, 
Truth is a fixed star, — 

Eileen Aroon I 


JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN 

1803-1840 

Dark Rosaleen 

MY Dark Rosaleen, 

Do not sigh, do not weep ! 

The priests are on the ocean green, 

They march along the deep. 

There’s wine from the royal Pope, 

Upon the ocean green; 

And Spanish ale shall give you hope, 

My Dark Rosaleen ! 

My own Rosaleen ! 

Shall glad your heart, shall give you hope, 

Shall give you health, and help, and hope, 

My Dark Rosaleen! 

Over hills, and thro’ dales, 

Have I roam’d for your sake ; 

All yesterday I sail’d with sails 
On river and on lake. 

The Erne, at its highest flood, 

I dash’d across unseen, 

For there was lightning in my blood, 

My Dark Rosaleen ! 
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JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN 


My own Rosaleen ! 

O, there was lightning in my blood, 

Red lightning lighten’d thro’ my blood. 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 

All day long, in unrest, 

To and fro, do I move. 

The very soul within my breast 
Is wasted for you, love! 

The heart in my bosom faints 
To think of you, my Queen, 

My life of life, my saint of saints, 

My Dark Rosiileen ! 

My own Rosaleen ! 

1\) hear your sweet and sad complaints, 

My life, my love, my saint of saints,. 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 

Woe and pain, pain and woe, 

Are my lot, night and noon, 

To see your bright face clouded so, 
Like to the mournful moon. 

But yet will I rear your throne 
Again in golden sheen; 

’Tis you shall reign, shall reign alone, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 

My own Rosaleen ! 

*Tis you shall have the golden throne, 

^Tis you shall reign, and reign alone, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 

Over dews, over sands, 

Will I fly, for your weal; 

Your holy delicate white hands 
Shill girdle me with steel 


JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN 


At home, in your emerald bowers, 

From morning's dawn till e’en, 

You’]] pray for me, my flower of flowers, 
My Dark Rosaleen 1 
My fond Rosaleen ! 

You’ll think of me through daylight hours, 
My virgin flower, my flower of flowers, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 

I could scale the blue air, 

I could plough the high hills, 

O, I could kneel all night in prayer, 

To heal your many ills 1 
And one beamy smile from you 
Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my true, 

My Dark Rosaleen ! 

My fond Rosaleen ! 

Would give me life and soul anew, 

A second life, a soul anew, 

My Dark Rosaleen I 

O, the Erne shall run red. 

With redundance of blood, 

The earth shall rock beneath our tread, 
And flames wrap hill and wood, 

And gun-peal and slogan-cry 
Wake many a glen serene, 

Ere you shall fade, ere you shall die, 

My Dark Rosaleen ! 

My own Rosaleen ! 

The Judgement Hour must first be nigh, 
Ere you can fade, ere you can die, 

My Dark Rosaleen 1 
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JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN 


66 y. The JVame/ess One 

|3 0T.L forth, my song, like the rushing river. 

That sweeps along to the mighty sea; 

God will inspire me while I deliver 
My soul of theel 

Tell thou the world, when my bones lie whitening 
Amid the last homes of youth and eld, 

That once there was one whose veins ran lightning 
No eye beheld, 

l\‘ll how his boyhood was one drear night-hour, 

How shone for him, through his griefs and gloom, 

No star of all heaven sends to light our 
I^ath to the tomb. 

Roll on, my song; and to after ages 
Tell how, disdaining all earth can give. 

He would have taught men, from wisdom’s pages, 

The way to live. 

And tell how trampled, derided, hated, 

And worn by weakness, disease, and wrong, 

I h" lied for shelter to God, who mated 
His soul with song, 

- With song which alway, sublime or vapid, 

IdowM like a rill in the morning beam, 

Perchance not deep, but intense and rapid — 

A mountain 'Stream, 

d’eil how this Nameless, condemn’d for years long 
d'o herd with demons from hell beneath, 

Saw things that made him, with groans and tears, long 
For even death. 
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Go on to tell how, with genius wasted, 

Betray’d in friendship, befool’d in love, 

With spirit shipwreck’d, and young hopes blasted, 

He still, still strove; 

Till, spent with toil, dreeing death for others 

(And some whose hands should have wrought for him. 
If. children live not for sires and mothers), 

His mind grew dim ; 

And he fell far through that pit abysmal, 

The gulf and grave of Maginn and Burns, 

And pawn’d his soul for the devil’s dismal 
Stock of returns. 

But yet redeeni’d it in days of darkness, 

And shapes and signs of the final wrath, 

When death, in hideous and ghastly starkness, 

Stood on his path. 

And tell how now, amid wreck and sorrow, 

And want, and sickness, and houseless nights, 

He bides in calmness the silent morrow, 

That no ray lights. 

And lives he still, then ? Yes 1 Old and hoary 
At thirty-nine, from despair and woe, 

He lives, enduring what future story 
Will never know. 

Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble. 

Deep in your bosoms : there let him dwell J 
He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble. 

Here and in hell. 
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1803-1849 

666. Wbyrain’ s ‘Dirge 

T F thou wilt ease thine heart 
Of love and all its smart, 

Then sleep, dear, sleep ; 

And not a sorrow 

Hang any tear on your eyelashes; 

Lie still and deep, 

Sad soul, until the sea-wave washes 
The rim 0* the sun to-morrow, 

In eastern sky. 

But wilt thou cure thine heart 
Of love and all its smart, 

Thtm die, dear, die ; 

’Tin deeper, sweeter, 

Than on a rose-bank to lie dreaming 
With folded eye; 

And there alone, amid the beaming 
Of Lovers stars, thoult meet her 
In eastern sky. 


§67, X>ream-Tedhfy 

T F there were dreams to sell, 

* What would you buy ? 

Some cost a passing bell; 

Some a light sigh, 

That shakes from l^ife’s fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf dowm 
CCS 
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If there were dreams to sell,. 

Merry and sad to tell, 

And the crier rang the bell, 

What would you buy I 

A cottage lone and still, 

With bowers nigh, 

Shadowy, my woes to still, 

Until I die. 

Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down. 
Were dreams to have at will, 

This would best heal my ill, 

This would I buy. 


668, Song 

|LJ OW many times do I love thee, dear ? 
Tell me how many thoughts there be 
In the atmosphere 
Of a new-falFn year, 

Whose white and sable hours appear 
The latest flake of Eternity: 

So many times do I love thee, dear. 

How many times do I love again ? 

Tell me how many beads there are 
In a silver chain 
Of evening rain, 

Unravell’d from the tumbling main, 

And threading the eye of a yellow star : 
So many times do I love again. 



1803-1882 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

Give All to Love 

^IVE all to love; 

Obey thy heart ; 

Friends, kindred, days, 

Estate, good fame, 

Plans, credit, and the Muse — 

Notliing refuse. 

^I'is a brave master ; 
l /t't it. have scope ; 

Follow it utterly, 

Hope Ix^ond hope: 

Hig,h and more high 
It (lives into noon, 

With wing unspent, 

Untold inuujt; 

But it is a god, 

Knows its own path, 

And the outlets of the sky. 

It was never for du* mean ; 

It recpureth courage stout, 

Souls above doubt, 

Valour unbending: 

Such ^twil! reward;— 

They shall return 
More than they wt^re. 

And ever ascending. 

I.eave all for love; 

Yet, hear me, yet, 

One word more thy heart behoved, 
One pulsi‘ more of firm endeavour— 
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Keep thee to-day, 

To-morrow, for ever, 

Free as an Arab 
Of thy beloved. 

Cling with life to the maid ; 

But when the surprise, 

First vague shadow of surmise, 
Flits across her bosom young, 

Of a joy apart from thee, 

Free be she, fancy-free; 

Nor thou detain her vesture’s hem, 
Nor the palest rose she flung 
From her summer diadem. 

Though thou loved her as thyself, 
As a self of purer clay ; 

Though her parting dims the day, 
Stealing grace from all alive ; 
Heartily know. 

When half-gods go 
The gods arrive. 


(^70. Uriel 

TT fell in the ancient periods 

Which the brooding soul surveys, 

Or ever the wild Time coin’d itself 
Into calendar months and days. 

This was the lapse of Uriel, 

Which in Paradise befell. 

Once, among the Pleiads walking, 

Sayd overheard the young gods talking ; 
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And the treason, too long pent, 

To his ears was evident* 

The young deities discuss’d 
laws of form, and metre just, 

Orb, quintt‘ssence, and sunbeams, 

What subsisu'th, and what seems- 
One, with low tones that decide, 

And doubt and reverend use defied, 

With a look that solved the sphere, 

And stirrM the devils everywhere, 

Clave his sentiment divine 
Against the being of a line* 

H.ane in nature is not found; 

Unit and universe are round; 

In vain protluced, all rays return; 

Lvi! will bless, and ice will burnd 
As CTriel spoke with piercing eye, 

A shudiler ran around the sky ; 

Idle stern oUl war-gods shook their heads ; 
Idle seraphs frownM from myrtle-beds; 
St^emdi to the Iioly festival 
Idle rash word boded ill to all ; 

'The balance-beam of Fate was bent; 

I’he bounds of good and ill were rent ; 
Strong Hades could not keep his own, 

But all slit! to confusion# 

A sad self-knowledge withering fell 
On the beauty of Uriel; 

In heaven once eminent, the god 
Withdrew that hour. into his cloud; 
Whether doom’d to long gyration 
In the sea of generation, 
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Or by knowledge grown too bright 
To hit the nerve of feebler sight. 
Straightway a forgetting wind 
St^e over the celestial kind, 

And their lips the secret kept, 

If in ashes the fire-seed slept. 

But, now and then, truth-speaking things 
Shamed the angels’ veiling wings ,* 

And, shrilling from the solar course, 

Or from fruit of chemic force, 

Procession of a soul in matter, 

Or the speeding change of water. 

Or out of the good of evil born, 

Came Uriel’s voice of cherub scorn, 

And a blush tinged the upper sky, 

And the gods shook, they knew not why. 


671- Bacchus 

ID RING me wine, but wine which never grew 
^ In the belly of the grape, 

Or grew on vine whose tap-roots, reaching through 
Under the Andes to the Cape, 

Suifer’d no savour of the earth to ’scape. 

Let its grapes the morn salute 
From a nocturnal root, 

Which feels the acrid juice 
Of Styx and Erebus; 

And turns the woe of Night, 

By its own craft, to a more rich delight. 

We buy ashes for bread ; 

We buy diluted wine; 
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Give me of the true, 

Whose ample leaves and tendrils curl’d 
Among the silver hills of heaven 
Draw everlasting dew; 

Wine of wine, 

Bk)od of the world, 

of forms, and mould of statures, 
'That I intoKieated, 

And by tin* draught assimilated, 

May lloat at pLasure through all natures 
The bird-Ianf,uage rightly s]>elh 
And that which roses say so well : 

Wine tliat is shed 

lake the torrents of the sun 

Up the iuni/on walls, 

Or like the Atlantic streams, which run 
When the Soutit Hea calls. 

Water atul hrtnul, 

l*'ood which tu‘eds no transmuting, 
Rainlx)w-ilowming, wisdom-fruiting. 

Wine which is already man, 
h'ood which teach and reason can. 

Wine which Musk is,~ 

Music and wine are one,— 

That I, drinking this, 

Shall hear far Chaos talk with me ; 
Kings utiborn shall walk with me; 

And the poor grass shall j)Iot and plan 
What it will do when it is man. 
Qukkenkl so, will I unlock 
ICvery crypt of every rock. 
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I thank the joyful juice 
For all I know; 

Winds of remembering 
Of the ancient being blow, 

And seeming-solid walls of use 
Open and flow. 


Pour, Bacchus ! the remembering wine ; 
Retrieve the loss .of me and mine ! 

Vine for vine be antidote, 

And the grape requite the lote 1 
Haste to cure the old despair ; 

Reason in Nature’s lotus drench’d — 

The memory of ages quench’d — 

Give them again to shine ; 

Let wine repair what this undid ; 

And where the infection slid, 

A dazzling memory revive; 

Refresh the faded tints, 

Recut the aged prints, 

And write my old adventures with the pen 
Which on the first day drew, 

Upon the tablets blue, 

The dancing Pleiads and eternal men. 


<^ 72 . Brahna 

TF the red slayer think he slays, 

^ Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 
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Far or forgot to me is near ; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 

The vanishM gods to me appear ; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

They reckon ill who leave me out; 

When me they fly, I am the wings ; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

l*'he strong gods pine for my abode, 

And pine in vain the . sacred Seven ; 

But thou, meek lover of the good 1 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 


RICHARD HENRY HORNE 

1803- 1S84 

The T lough 

A landscape in BERKSHIRE 

A BOVK yon sombre swell of land 

Thou see^st the dawn^s grave orange hue, 
With one pale streak like yellow sand, 

And over that a vein of blue. 

The air is cold above the woods; 

All silent is the earth and sky, 

Except with his own lonely moods 
The Idackbird holds a colloquy. 

Oyer the broad hill creeps a beam, 

Like hope that gilds a good man^s brow ; 

And now ascends the nostril-stream 
Of stalwart horses come to plough. 
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Ye rigid Ploughmen, bear in mind 
Your labour is for future hours : 

Advance — spare not—nor look behind — 

Plough deep and straight with all your powers 

ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 

1804-1875 

(f74> Xing Aribuf^s JVaes-hael 

TJ^AES-HAEL for knight and dame ! 

O merry be their dole! 

Drink-hael ! in Jesu’s name 
We fill the tawny bowl ; 

But cover down the curving crest, 

Mould of the Orient Lady’s breast. 

Waes-hael ! yet lift no lid : 

Drain ye the reeds for wine. 

Drink-hael ! the milk was hid 
That soothed that Babe divine; 

Hush’d, as this hollow channel flows, 

He drew the balsam from the rose. 

Waes-hael ! thus glow’d the breast 
Where a God yearn’d to cling ; 

Drink-hael 1 so Jesu press’d 
Life from its mystic spring; 

Then hush and bend in reverent sign 
And breathe the thrilling reeds for wine. 

Waes-hael 1 in shadowy scene 
Lo ! Christmas children we : 

Drink-hael ! behold we lean 
At a far Mother’s knee ; 

To dream that thus her bosom smiled, 

And learn the lip of Bethlehem’s Child. 
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67 S* Are thej not all Ministeying Spirits I 

TJ/TE see them not^ — we cannot hear 
The music of their wing — 

Yet know we that they sojourn near, 

The Angels of the spring! 

They glide along this lovely ground 
When the first violet grows; 

Their graceful hands have just unbound 
The zone of yonder rose, 

I gather it for thy dear breast, 

From stain and shadow free: 

That which an AngeFs touch hath blest 
Is nu‘t‘t, my love, for thee! 

THOMAS WADE 

676. The Half-asleep 

FOR the mighty wakening that aroused 
The old-time Prophets to their missions high ; 
And to blind Homer's inward sunlike eye 
SlitiwM the heart's universe where he caroused 
Railiantly ; the Fishers poor unhoused, 

And sent them forth to preach divinity; 

Anti made our Milton his great dark defy, 

I’n the light of one immortal theme espoused! 

But half asleep are those now most awake; 

And save calm-tlioughted Wordsworth, we have none 
Who for eternity put time at stake, 

Atui holii a constant course as doth the sun : 

Wr yield but drops that no deep Uiirstings slake; 

And febly cease ere we have well begun, 
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1805-1866 

677. The Bells of Shan don 

deep affection, 

And recollection, 

1 often think of 

Those Shandon bells, 

Whose sounds so wild would, 

In the days of childhood, 

Fling around my cradle 
Their magic spells. 

On this 1 ponder 
WhereVr I wander. 

And thus grow fonder, 

Sweet Cork, of thee ; 

With thy bells of Shandon, 

That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 

IVe heard bells chiming 
Full many a clime in, 

Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral shrine, 

While at a glib rate 

Brass tongues would vibrate — 

But all their music 

Spoke naught like thine j 
For memory, dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of the belfry knelling 
Its bold notes free. 
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Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee, 

Fve heard bells tolling 
Old Adrian’s Mole in, 

Their thunder rolling 
From the Vatican, 

And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets 
Of Notre Dame; 

But thy sounds were sweeter 
'Fhan the dome of Peter 
hiings o’er the Tiber, 

Pealing solemnly*--* 

0, the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 

There’s a bell in Moscow, 
While on tower and kiosk 0 ! 
In Saint Sophia 
The Turkman gets, 

And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer 
From the ta|»ering summits 
Of tall minarets. 

Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them ; 

But there’s an anthem 
More dear to me,-— 
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’Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 

i8o6“i86i 

Rosalind's Scroll 

T LEFT thee last, a child at heart, 

^ A woman scarce in years: 

I come to thee, a solemn corpse 
Which neither feels nor fears. 

I have no breath to use in sighs ; 

They laid the dead-weights on mine eyes 
To seal them safe from tears. 

Look on me with thine own calm look : 

I meet it calm as thou. 

No look of thine can change this smile, 

Or break thy sinful vow : 

I tell thee that my poor scorn’d heart 
Is of thine earth — thine earth — a part : 

It cannot vex thee now. 

I have pray’d for thee with bursting sob 
When passion's course was free ; 

I have pray’d for thee with silent lips 
In the anguish none could see; 

They whisper’d oft,, ‘ She sleepeth soft ’• — 

But I only pray’d for thee. 
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Go to ’ I pray for thee no more : 

The corpse’s tongue is still ; 

Its folded fingers point to heaven, 

But point there stiflF and chill i 
kNo farther wrong, no fiirther woe 
Hath licence from the sin below 
Its tranquil heart to thrill. 

1 charge thee, by the living’s prayer, 

And the d(‘ad’s sllentness. 

To wring fVom out thy soul a cry 
Which Goti shall hear and bless ! 

Ixjst Heaven’s own palm droop in my hand, 
And jnile among the saints I stand, 

A saint companionless. 


f)7p. The ^Deserted Gardefi 

T MINI) me in the days departed, 

^ How often underneath the sun 
\^^ith childish bounds I used to run 
To a garden long deserted. 

llie beds and walks were vanish’d quite; 
And wheresoe’er had struck the spade, 
The greenest grasses Nature laid, 

To sanctify her right. 

I callM the place my wilderness, 

For no one enter’d there but L 
1’he sheep look’d in, th5 grass to espy, 
And pass’d it ne’ertheless. 
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The trees were interwoven wild. 

And spread their boughs enough about 
To keep both sheep and shepherd out, 
But not a happy child. 

Adventurous joy it was for me ; 

I crept beneath the boughs, and found 
A circle smooth of mossy ground 
Beneath a poplar-tree* 

Old garden rose-trees hedged it in; 
Bedropt with roses waxen-white, 

Well satisfied with dew and light, 

And careless to be seen. 

Long years ago, it might befidi, 

When all the garden flowers were trim,, 
The grave old gardener prided him 
On these the most of all. 

Some Lady, stately overmuch, 

Here moving with a silken noise, 

Has blush'd beside them at the voice 
That liken'd her to such. 

Or these, to make a diadem, 

She often may have pluck’d and twined ; 
Half-smiling as it came to mind, 

That few would look at them, 

O, little thought that Lady proud, 

A child would watch her fair white rose, 
When buried lay her whiter brows, 

And silk was changed for shroud! — 
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Nor thought that gardener (full of scorns 
For men unlearned and simple phrase) 

A child would bring it all its praise, 

By creeping through the thorns ! 

l‘'o me u|)on my low moss seat, 

Though never a dream the roses sent 
Of science or love^s compliment, 

I ween they sm-elt as sweet. 

It did not move my grief to see 
The trace of human step departed: 
Because the garden was deserted, 

The blither place for me! 

Friends, blame me not! a narrow ken 
Hath chikihood ^twixt the sun and sward 
We draw the moral afterward— 

We feel the gladness then* 

And gladdest hours for me did glide 
In silence at the rose-tree wall: 

A thrush made gladness musical 
L^pon the other side. 

Nor he nor I did e^er incline 

To peck or pluck the blossoms white;— 

How should I know but that they might 

Lead ■ lives as glad as mine ? 

To make my hermit-home complete, 

1 brought clear water from the spring 
Praised in its own low murmuring, 

And cresses glossy wet. ^ 
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And so, I thought, my likeness grew 
(Without the melancholy tale) 

To ‘gentle hermit of the dale,’ 

And Angelina too. 

For oft I read within my nook 
Such minstrel stories ; till the breeze 
Made sounds poetic in the trees, 

And then I shut the book. 

If I shut this wherein I write, 

I hear no more the wind athwart 
Those trees, nor feel that childish heart 
Delighting in delight. 

My childhood from my life is parted, 

My footstep from the moss which drew 
Its fairy circle round : anew 
The garden is deserted. 

Another thrush may there rehearse 
The madrigals which sweetest are ; 

No more for me! — myself afar 
Do sing a sadder verse. 

Ah me ! ah me 1 when erst I lay 
In that child’s-nest so greenly wrought, 

I laugh’d unto myself and thought, 

‘The time will pass away.’ 

And still I laugh’d, and did not fear 
But that, whene’er was pass’d away 
The childish time, some happier play 
My womanhood would cheer. 
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I knew the time would pass away; 

And yet, beside the rose-tree wall, 

Dear God, how seldom, if at all, 

Did I look up to pray ! 

The time is past : and now that grows 
The cypress high among the trees. 

And I behold white sepulchres 
As well as the white rose,— 

When wist‘r, meeker thoughts are given, 

And T have learnt to lift my face, 

Reminded how earth’s greenest place 
The colour draws from heaven, — 

It something saith for earthly pain, 

But more for heavenly promise free, 

Hint I wlio was, would shrink to be 
That hajipy child again. 

Consolation 

A LI / are not taken ; there are left behind 
Living Belovetls, tender looks to bring 
Anti make the daylight still a happy thing, 

And tender voices, to make soft the wind; 

But if it were not so— if I could find 
No love in all this world for comforting, 

Nor any path but hollowly did ring 
Where ‘dust to tlust’ the love from life disjoin’d, 
Anti if, before those sepulchres unmoving 
1 stood alone (as some forsaken lamb 
Gties bleating up the moors in weary dearth) 

Crying ‘Where are ye, O my loved and loving?’ — • 
I know a voice would sound, ‘Daughter, I am. 
Can I suffice for tleaven and not for earth?’ 
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68 1 . Grief 

I TELL you, hopeless grief is passionless ; 

That only men incredulous of despair, 

Half-taught in anguish, through the midnight air 
Beat upward to God’s throne in loud access 
Of shrieking and reproach. Full desertness 
In souls as countries lieth silent-bare 
Under the blanching, vertical eye-glare 
Of the absolute Heavens. Deep-hearted man, express 
Grief for thy Dead in silence like to death — 

Most like a monumental statue set 
In everlasting watch and moveless woe 
Till itself crumble to the dust beneath. 

Touch it; the marble eyelids are not wet: 

If it could weep, it could arise and go. 

Sonnets from the Portuguese 
(f 82 . i 

T THOUGHT once how Theocritus had sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wish’d-for years, 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old or young : 

And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 

I saw in gradual vision through my tears 
The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years — 

Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’ware, 

So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair; 

And a voice said in mastery, while I strove, 

‘ Guess now who holds thee ? ' Death,’ I said. But there 

The silver answer rang- — ^Not Death, but Love.’ 
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dS]. // 

r TNLIKE are we, unlike, O princely Heart! 

^ Unlike our uses and our destinies. 

Our ministering two angels look surprise 
On one another, as they strike athwart 
Their wings in passing. Thou, bethink thee, art 
A guest for queens to social pageantries, 

With gages from a hundred brighter eyes 
Than tears even can make mine, to play thy part 
Of chief musician. What hast thou to do 
With looking from the lattice-lights at me— 

A poor, tired, wandering singer, singing through 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress tree? 

The chrism is on tlune head-on mine the dew— 
And Death must dig the level where these agree, 

G O from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand 
Henceforward in thy shadow. Nevermore 
Alone upon the threshold of my door 
Of individual life I shall command 
The uses of my soul, nor lift my hand 
Serenely in the sunshine as before, 

Without the sense of that which I forbore — 

Thy touch upon the palm. The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that beat double. What I do 
And what 1 dream include thee, as the wine 
Must taste of its own grapes. And when I sue 
{‘nnl for myself, He hears that name of thine, 

And sets within my eyes the tears of two, 
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68y. 

I F thou must love me, let it be for naught 
Except for love’s sake only- Do not say, 

H love her for her smile — her look — her way 
Of speaking gently, — for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day’ — 

For these things in themselves. Beloved, may 
Be changed, or change for thee — and love, so wrougnt, 
May be un wrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry; 

A creature might forget to weep, who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby ! 

But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 
Thou mayst love on, through love’s eternity, 

686. V 

"VV/HEN our two souls stand up erect and strong, 
^ Face to face, silent, drawing nigh and nigher, 
Until the lengthening wings break into fire 
At either curving point, — what bitter wrong 
Can the earth do us, that we should not long 

Be here contented ? Think 1 In mounting higher, 
The angels would press on us, and aspire 
To drop some golden orb of perfect song 
Into our deep, dear silence. Let us stay 
Rather on earth, Beloved — where the unfit 
Contrarious moods of men recoil away 
And isolate pure spirits, and permit 
A place to stand and love in for a day, 

With darkness and the death-hour rounding it* 
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68 ?- 


yi Musical Tnstmment 


"Y^^HAT was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 

Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 


He tore out a reed, the great god Fan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river; 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 

And the broken lilies a-dying lay. 

And the dragon-fly had fled away, 

Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river; 

And hack^ and hewH as a great god can 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of the leaf indeed 
To prove, it fresh from the river. 

He cut it short, did the great god Pan 
(How tall it stood in the river!), 

Then drew the pkh, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 

And notch*d the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he. sat by the river. 

"This is the way,^ laugh'd the great god Pan 
(l.aughM while he sat by the river), 

^'Fhe only way, since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could succeed ' 
Thc^n dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 
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Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! . 

Piercing sweet by the river 1 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan ! 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 

Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

To laugh as he sits by the river, 

Making a poet out of a man : 

The true gods sigh for the cost and pain — 

For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds of the river. 

FREDERICK TENNYSON 

X 807-1898- 

688. The Holy Tide 

“THE days are sad, it is the Holy tide : 

^ The Winter morn is short, the Night is long ; 

So let the lifeless Hours be glorified 

With deathless thoughts and echo’d in sweet song : 
And through the sunset of this purple cup 
They will resume the roses of their prime, 

And the old Dead will hear us and wake up, 

Pass with dim smiles and make our hearts sublime! 

The days are sad, it is the Holy tide : 

Be dusky mistletoes and hollies strown, 

Sharp as the spear that pierced His sacred side, 

Red as the drops upon His thorny crown; 

No haggard Passion and no lawless Mirth 

Fright off the solemn Muse, — tell sweet old tales,. 
Sing songs as we sit brooding o’er the hearth, 

Till the lamp flickers, and the memory fails. 
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1sSo7™i882 

6‘Sq. My Lost Tout!) 

/^FTEN I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 

Often in thouglit go up and down 

The pleasant streets of that dear old town. 

And my youth conu‘s back to me. 

And a verse of a I.,.aj>land song 
Is haunting my memory still : 

^A hoy^s will is the wmd^s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts/ 

1 can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 

And catch, in sudden gleams, 

The sheen of the far-vSurrounding seas, 

And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 

And the burtlen of that old song, 

It murmurs and whisjws still: 
fA boy^s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts/ 

I remember the black wharves and the slips, 

/\nd the sea-tides tossing free ; 

Attd Spanish sailors with beardeci lij)s, 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 

And the magic of the sea. 

And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still ; 

^A boy^s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts/ 
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I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 

And the fort upon the hill; 

The sunrise gun with its hollow roar, 

The drum-beat repeated o’er and o^er, 

And the bugle wild and shrill 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still: 

^A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 

I remember the sea-fight far away, 

How it thunder’d o’er the tide ! 

And the dead sea-captains, as they lay 
In their graves o’erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died. 

, And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill : 
boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Deering’s woods ; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighbourhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the schoolboy’s brain ; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
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And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still : 

^A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts^ 

There are tilings of which I may not speak ; 

There are dreams that cannot die? 

There an^ thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill : 

‘ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts/ 

Strangt.* to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that overshadow each well-known street, 
As they balance up and down, 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still : 

‘ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 

And Deering’s woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groV'CS are repeating it still : 

*A biiy’s will is the wind’s will, 

Atid the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts/ 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


1807-189* 

6go. Vesta 

CHRIST of God! whose life and death 
Our own have reconciled, 

Most quietly, most tenderly 

Take home thy star-named child ! 

Thy grace is in her patient eyes. 

Thy words are on her tongue ; 

The very silence round her seems 
As if the angels sung. 

Her smile is as a listening child^s 
Who hears its mother’s call ; 

The lilies of Thy perfect peace 
About her pillow fall. 

She leans from out our clinging arms 
To rest herself in Thine; 

Alone to Thee, dear Lord, can we 
Our well-beloved resign. 

0, less for her than for ourselves 
We bow our heads and pray ; 

Her setting star, like Bethlehem’s, 

To Thee shall point the way ! 
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HELEN SELINA, LADY DUFFERIN 

1807-1 

6()i. Lament of the Irish Emipmt 

T’M sittin^ on the stJk% Mary, 

Where wc sat side by sich* 

On a bright May mornin’ king ago, 

When first you wt?re my bride ; 

The corn was sj)ringin^ fresh and green, 

And the lark sang loud and high — - 
And the reil was on your lip, Mary, 

And tlie lovt*"light in your eye. 


The place is little changetl, Mary, 

The day is bright as then, 

The lark^s loud song is in niy ear, 

And the corn is green again ; 

But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath w«irm on my cheek, 
And I still keep listening for the words 
You nefer more will speak, 

*Tis but a step down yonder lane, 

And the little church stands near, 

The church where we were wed, Mary, 

I see the spire from here. 

But the grareyard lies between, Mary, 

And my step might break your rest— 
For Fve laid you, darling I down to sleep, 
With your Imby on your breast. 
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I’m very lonely now, Mary, 

For the poor make no new friends, 
But, O, they love the better still. 

The few our Father sends ! 

And you were all I had, Mary, 

My blessin’ and my pride: 

There’s nothin’ left to care for now. 
Since my poor Mary died. 


Yours was the good, brave heart, Mary, 
That still kept hoping on, 

When the trust in God had left my soul, 
And my arm’s young strength was gone 
There was comfort ever on your lip, 

And the kind look on your brow — 

I bless you, Mary, for that same, 

Though you cannot hear me now. 


I thank you for the patient smile 
When your heart was fit to break. 
When the hunger pain was gnawin’ there, 
And you hid it, for my sake ! 

I bless you for the pleasant word, 

When your heart was sad and sore — 
O, I’m thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief can’t reach you more! 


I’m biddin’ you a long farewell. 
My Mary — kind and truel 
But I’ll not forget you, darling! 
In the land I’m goin’ to; 
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They say there 's bread and work for all, 

And the sun shines always there — 

But Fll not forget old Irehindj 
Were it fifty times as fair ! 

And often in j^raiul tild woods 

ril sir, and shut my eyes, 

And my lieart will travel back again 
To the ph-u:e where Mary lit‘s ; 

And ril think I see the little stile 
Wlunv we sat side by side: 

And tlu‘ springitf corn, and the bright May morn, 
Wlien first you were my bride. 


CAROf JNlt ELIZABETH SARAH NORTON 

i8o8-iar6, 

/ do not love Thee 

T DO not love thet*! — no! I. do not love thee! 
**“ And yet, when tliou art absent I am sad; 

And envy even the bright blue sky above thee, 
Wliosc quiet stars may see thee and be glad, 

I tie) not love thee 1— yet, I know not why, 
Whatever thou dost seems still well done, to me; 
And often in my solitude 1 sigh 

I'hat those I do love are not more like thee! 

I do not hn'e thee! — yet, when thou art gone, 

I hate the sound (though those who speak be dear) 
Which breaks the lingering echo of the tone 

Hiy voice of music leaves upon my ear. 
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I do not love thee ! — ^yet thy speaking eyes, 
With their deep, bright, and most expressive blue, 
Between me and the midnight heaven arise, 
Oftener than any eyes I ever knew. 

I know I do not love thee! yet, alas! 

Others will scarcely trust my candid heart; 

And oft I catch them smiling as they pass, 
Because they see me gazing where thou art. 


CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER 

1808-1879 

Letty’s Globe 

VyTHEN Letty had scarce pass’d her third glad year, 
^ And her young artless words began to flow, 

One day we gave the child a colour’d sphere 

Of the wide earth, that she might mark and know, 

By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 

She patted all the world; old empires peep’d 
Between her baby lingers; her soft hand 

Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leap’d. 

And laugh’d and prattled in her world-wide bliss; 

But when we turn’d her sweet unlearnM eye 
On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry — 

‘ Oh ! yes, I see it, Letty’ s home is there ! ’ 

And while she hid all England with a kiss, 

Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 
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1809-1849 

<fp4. To Helen 

TIJ EL.EN, thy beauty is to me 
•** ^ Like those Nic^an barks of yore 
That gently, o^jr a perfiimed sea, 

'The weary way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

On ticHptnan* seas long wont to roam, 

'Thy iiyaeinth hair, thy classic face, 
lliy Naiaii airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 

Lo, in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 

The agate lamp within thy hand, 

Ah I Psyche, from the regions which 
Are holy land ! 

rfpf. Annabel Lee 

I'f was many and many a year ago, 

* In a kingdom hy the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee. 

Amf this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 

I was t child and, she was a child 
In this kingdiim by the sea: 

But we loved with a love that was more than love- 
I and my Annabel Lee, 

With a love that the wingM seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 

I) d 3 
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For Annie 

'^HANK Heaven i the crisis — 

The danger is past^ 

Ami the lingering illness 
Is over at last — ^ 

And the fever called ‘ Living ^ 

Is conc|uer\i at last* 

Siully, I know 

I am shorn of my strength, 

And no muscle I move 
As I lie at full length: 

But no matter— *I feel 
I am better at length* 

And I rest so composedly 
Now, in my bed, 

Iduit any bt'hoidcr 

Might fancy me dead— 

Might start at beholding me. 

Thinking me dead. 

Tlu‘ moaning and groaning. 

Idle sighing and sobbing, 

Are quieted now. 

With that horrible throbbing 
At heart —ah, that horrible, 

Horrible throbbing! 

The sickness“the nausea— 

Tlu‘ pitiless pain — 

Have ceased, with the fever 
That madderfd my brain— 

With the fever called Hiving®^ 

That burnM in my braiiu 
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And O ! of all tortures 
That torture the worst 
Has abated — the terrible 
Torture of thirst 
For the naphthaline river 
Of Passion accurst — 

I have drunk of a water 
That quenches all thirst. 

— Of a water that flows, 

With a lullaby sound, 

From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground — 

From a cavern not very far 
Down under ground. 

And ah ! let it never 
Be foolishly said 
That my room it is gloomy, 
And narrow my bed ; 

For man never slept 
In a diflrerent bed — 

And, to sleeps you must slumber 
In just such a bed. 

My tantalized spirit 
Here blandly reposes, 
Forgetting, or never 
Regretting its roses— 

Its old agitations 

Of myrtles and roses: 

For now, while so -quietly 
Lying, it fancies 
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A holier odour 

About itj of pansies— 

A rosemary odour, 

Commingled with pansies-— 
With rue and the beautiful 
Puritan pansies. 

And so it lies ha][)pily, 

Bathing in many 
A dream of the truth 

And the beauty of Annie— 
Drowidd in a bath 

Of the tresses of Annie. 

She tenderly kissM me, 

She fondly caressed, 

And then I fell gently 

sleep on her breast- — 
Deeply to sleep 

From the heaven of her breast. 

Wiien the light was extinguished, 
She coverM me warm, 

And she prayed to the angels 
To ket'p me from harm — 

To the queen of the angels 
''ro shiekl me from harm* 

An-i I lie so composedly, 

Now, in my bed 
(Knowing her love), 

Tiiat you fancy me dead — 
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And I rest so contentedly, 

Now, in my bed 
(With her love at my breast), 
That you fancy me dead — 
That you shudder to look at me, 
Thinking me dead. 

But my heart it is brighter 
Than all of the many 
Stars in the sky. 

For it sparkles with Annie — 
It glows with the light 

Of the love of my Annie — 
With the thought of the light 
Of the eyes of my Annie. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD 

i 8<)9- i 883 

Old Song 

I 'IS a dull sight 
To see the year dying, 

When winter winds 

Set the yellow wood sighing : 

Sighing, O sighing 1 

When such a time cometh 
I do retire 
Into an old room 
Beside a bright fire : 

O, pile a bright fire l 
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And there I sit 
Reading old things^ 

Of knights and lorn damsels, 
Wliile tlie wind sings — 

O, drearily sings I 

I nevifr look out 

Mor attend to the blast; 
b'or all to be seen 

Is the h?aves Mling fast: 
i 'killing, falling! 

Ikit close at the hearth, 

Like a cricket, sit I, 

Reatiing of summer 
And Chivalry- 
Gallant chivalry ! 

Iduat with an old friend 
I talk of our youth— 

How hwas gladsome, but often 
b'oolish, forsooth : 

But gladsome, gladsome ! 

Or, to get merry, 

We sing some old rhyme 
That made the wood ring again 
In summer time— 

Sweet summer time! 


’'Bhen go we smoking, 
Silent and snug: 

Niiught passes bc^tween us, 
Save a brown jug— 
Sometimes I 
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And sometimes a tear 
Will rise in each eye, 

Seeing the two old friends 
So merrily — 

So merrily 1 

And ere to bed 
Go we, go we, 

Down on the ashes 
We kneel on the knee, 

Praying together ! 

Thus, then, live I 

Till, ’mid all the gloom. 

By Heaven ! the bold sun 
Is with me in be room 
Shining, shining i 

Then the clouds part. 

Swallows soaring between ; 

The spring is alive, 

And the meadows are green ! 

I jump up like mad. 

Break the old pipe in twain, 

And away to the meadows, 

The meadows again ! 

6gS. From Omar Khayyam 

I 

A BOOK of Verses underneath the BougJb^ 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread — and. 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 

O, Wilderness were Paradise enow 1 
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Some for the Glories of This World ; and some 
Sigh for the PropheFs Paradise to come; 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 

Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum 1 

I .ook to the blowing Rose about us — ‘ Lo, 
Laugliing/ she says, Mnto the world I blow, 

At once the silken tassel of my Purse 
Ttnir, and its Treasure on the Garden throw-^ 

And those who husbanded the Golden grain 
And those who flung it to the winds like Rain 
Alike to no such aureate Earth are turn’d 
As, buried once, Men want dug up again* 

n 

llilnk, in this batter\l Caravanserai 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 

How Sultfin after Sultiin with his Pomp 
Al>ode his destined Hour, and went his way. 

'They say the Lion and the Li/aird keep 
Tiie Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep 
And Bahrain, that great Hunter— the wild Ass 
Suimps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 

1 sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Ca;sar bled ; 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 

And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fletlges the River-Lip on which we lean— 

Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 

From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen! 
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Ah, my Beloved, fill the Cup that clears 
To-day of past Regrets and Future Fears : 

To-morrow I — ^Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n thousand Years. 

For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time hath prest, 

Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 

And we, that now make merry in the Room 
They left, and Summer dresses in new bloom, 
Ourselves must we beneath the Couch of Earth 
Descend — ourselves to make a Couch — for whom ? 

Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend; 

Dust unto Dust, and under Dust to lie, 

Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans End ! 

Ill 

Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provide, 

And wash my Body whence the Life has died, 

And lay me, shrouded in the living Leaf, 

By some not unfrequented Garden-side. . . . 

Yon rising Moon that looks for us again — 

How oft hereafter will she wax and wane; • 

How oft hereafter rising look for us 
Through this same Garden — and for one in vain! 

And when like her, O S^ki, you shall pass 
Among the Guests star-scatter’d on the Grass, 

And in your joyous errand reach the spot 
Where I made One — turn down an empty Glass! 
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'VyriTH blackest moss the flower-plots 
^ Were thickly crusted, one and all : 
'rhe rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the pear to the gable-walL 
'.fhe broken sheds lookkl sad and strange: 
ITnlifted was the clinking latch; 

Weetled and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, ‘^My life is dreary. 

He corneth not/ she said; 

She said, H am aweary, aweary, 

I would, that I were dead ! ^ 


Her tears fell with the dews at even ; 

Her tears fell ere the dews were dried ; 
She could not look on the sweet heaven, 
Either at morn or eventide. 

After the flitting of the bats, 

When thickest dark did trance the sky, 
She drew her casern ent-curtain by, 

And glanced athwart the glooming fiats. 
She only said, ^The night is dreary, 
He corneth not/ she said ; 

She said, ^ I am aweary, aweary, 

1 would that I were dead ! ’ 


Upon tlic middle of the night, 

Waking she heard the night-fowl crow : 
The cock sung out an hour ere light: 

From the dark fen the oxcn^s low 
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Came to her: without hope of change. 

In sleep she seem’d to walk forlorn, 

Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange. 

. She only said, ‘The day is dreary, 

He cometh not,’ she said; 

She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! ’ 

About a stone-cast from the wall 

A sluice with blacken’d waters slept, 

And o’er it many, round and small, 

The cluster’d marish-mosses crept. 

Hard by a poplar shook alway, 

All silver-green with gnarled bark: 

For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 

She only said, ‘My life is dreary, 

He cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! ’ 

And ever when the moon was low, 

And the shrill winds were up and away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 

But when the moon was very low, 

And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, ‘The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said; 

She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead 1 ’ 
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All day within the dreamy house, 

The doors upon their hinges creakM; 
The blue fly sung in the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriekM, 
Or from the crevice peerid about. 

Old faces glimmer'd thro' the doors, * 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 

Old voices call'd her from without. 

She only said, ^ My life is dreary, 

He cometh not,' she said ; 

She said, I am aweary, aweary,' 

I would that I were dead 1 ' 

I'he sparrow's chirrup on the roof, 

The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense; but most she loathed the hour 
When the thick-moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping toward his western bower. 

Then, said she, am very dreary, 
He will not come/ she said; 

She wept, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 

0 God, that I were dead ! ' 

700. The J^dy Shahtt 

Part I 

O N either side the river lie 

Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower'd Camelot; 
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And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

The island of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers, 

And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin, willow-veil’ d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses ; and unhail’d 
The shallop flitteth silken-saiFd 

Skimming down to Camelot 
But who hath seen her wave her hand ? 
Or at the casement seen her stand ? 

Or is she known in all the land, 

The Lady of Shalott? 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 

Down to towerM Camelot: 
And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 

Listening, whispers ‘’Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.’ 
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Part II 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay* 

She has heard a whis2)er say, 

A curse is on her if she stay 

To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 

And little other care hath ,she, 

IThe Lady of Shalott* 

And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 

There she sees the highway near 

Winding down to Camelot: 
There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 

Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

An abbot on an ambling pad, 

Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 

Goes by to tower’d Camelot 
And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two: 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights, 
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As often thro’ the purple night, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 

Moves over still Shalott. 

His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d; 
On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet jflow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He dash’d into the crystal mirror, 

^Tirra lirra,’ by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 

She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made three paces thro’ the room, 

She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 

She look’d down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web and floated wide; 

The mirror crack’d from side to side; 

* The curse is come upon me 1 ’ cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Part IV 

In die stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale yellow woods were waning, 

The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over tower’d Camelot ; 
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Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott, 

And down the river’s dim expanse — 
Like some bold seer in a trance, 

Seeing all his own mischance — 

With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot. 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 

The leaves upon her falling light — 

Thro’ the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 

They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 

Heard a carol, mournful, holy. 

Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 

Till her blood was frozen slowly. 

And her eyes were darken’d wholly, 

Turn’d to tower’d Camelot ; 
For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 

Singing in her song she died, 

The Lady of Shalott. 
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Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 
Dead-pale between the houses high, 

Silent into Caimelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame. 

And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Sha/otL 

Who is this ? and what is here ? 

And in the li|»htcd palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they cross’d themselves for fear, 

All the knights at Camelot: 
But I,»ancelot mused a little space; 

He said, ^ Slu‘ has a lovely face ; 

God in His mercy lend her grace, 

''fhe Lady of Shalott.’ 

701 . T/je Jililkrs Daughter 

TT is the miller’s daughter, 

^ And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That 1 would be tlie jewel 
That trembles in her ear: 
f’er hid in ringlets day and night, 

I’d touch her neck so warm and white. 

And 1 would be the girdle 

About her dainty dainty waist, 

And hex heart would beat against me, 

In sorrow and in rest: 

And 1 should know if it beat right, 
rd clasp it round so close and tight. 
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And I would be the necklace. 

And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom. 

With her laughter or her sighs : 

And I would lie so light, so light, 

I scarce should be unclasped at night. 

702, Song of the Lotos- Eater's 

’^HERE is sweet music here that softer falls 
^ Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes ; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep. 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 

Why are we weigh’d upon with heaviness. 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 

While all things else have rest from weariness ? 

All things have rest : why should we toil alone, 

We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan. 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown : 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm; 

Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 

^ There is no joy but calm ! ’ — 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things ? 
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Lol in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is woo^d from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 

Sun-steepM at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 
Falls, and floats adown the air* 

Lo ! sweetened with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 

Drops in u silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days, 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
bast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 

Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted oVr the dark-blue sea. 

Death is the end of life; ah, why 
Should life all labour Ix^? 

I.et us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dmadful Past. 

Ixt us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any |>eace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence; rijxm, fall and cease: 

CJive us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful ease* 

How sweet it were, hearing the downward t^ream, 

With half-shut eyes ever to s^eem 
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But, propt on beds of amaranth and. moly, 

How sweet (while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly) 

With lialf-dropt eyelids still, 

Ih'ueath a heaven dark atui holy, 

*l\i \\aft‘h the long bright river drawing slowly 

1 Us waters tVom the purple hill-»- 

I'o hear the dewy echoes calling 

Inoin eave to cave tlinf the tliick-t wined vine* — 

'To wateh the emerald'CohmrM water falling 
Tiinf many a wovht acarnhus-wri^ath tliviiicl 
Only to ht*ar aru! see the for-otf sparkling brine, 

Only t<i hear were sweet, stretch'd out beneath the pine. 

'rite lauos blooms heknv the barren peak; 

The Lotos blows by every winding creek: 

All day the wiiul hreatltes bw with mellower tone: 
d'lifo* every hollow cave and alley lone 
ItoiiiHl and nmnd the spicy dcnvns tire yellow I.otos-dust is 
lihnvm 

We have hiiti enough of action, and of mcition we, 

IvolPd tti starboard, rollM to larlKKird, when the surge was 
set‘thing frt*e, 

Wbeif the walltwiiig monster spumd his foam-fountains in 
the sea, 

lai. us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

III the hollow I.*otoi*Iami to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like Clods together, careless of mankind* 
loir iliry lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl'd 
b’.,tr bekiw thi*m in the valleys, ami the clouds are lightly 
ciirrd 

Uound fheir giddvn lunist's, girtiled with the gleaming world: 
Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 
llliglii and famine, plague and eartlKiuake, roaring deeps and 
fiery iinds, 
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As this pale taper’s earthly spark, 

To yonder ardent round ; 

So shows niy soul before the Lamb, 

My spirit Indore Thee; 

So in mine earthly house I am, 

To that I hoj>e to be. 

Break up tire heavens, O Lord 1 and far, 
Thrt/ all yon starlight keen, 

Draw nu% thy bride, a glittering star, 

In raiment white anti clean. 

He lilts me to the golden doors; 

T'he Hashes come and go ; 

All heaven bursts her starry floors, 

Anti strtnvs her lights below, 

And deepens on and up 1 the gates 
Roll hack, and far within 
For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits, 
To make me pure of sin. 

The sabbiitirs of Eternity, 

One sabbath deep aiul wide* - 
A light upon tile shining sea— 

The Bridegroom with his bride! 


704. Bhw, Bug/e, blova 

T he hj>lcmiour falls on castle wails 
And snowy summits old in story : 

The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
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70d. Come 0 Maid 

I^OME down, O maid, from yonder mountain height: 

Wluit i>ieasurt‘ lives in height (the shepherd sang), 
In Iiright and eolii, tlic splendour oF the hills ? 

Blit KMse to move so near the Heavens, and cease 
To glidt* a sunlxMni by the blasted Pine, 

'I'o sit a star upon tlie sparkling spire; 

And eoine, hr lowe is of the valley, conie^ 
for Ltm* is of the valley, come thou down 
Anti fmd him ; by the happy threshold, he, 

Or hand in Inmd with Plenty in the maize, 

Or led with spirted purple of the vats, 

( )r foxlike in the vitu* ; nor cares to walk 
Wdih Death and Morning on the silver horns, 

Niir wilt thou snare him in the white ravine, 

Ntn lind him tlropt upon the lirt.hs of ice, 

That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls 
I’o roll the torrent out of tlusky doors : 
lUit follow ; let tiu' torrent dance thee down 
'To find him in the valley | let the wild 
I aMii-hraded haigles yelp alone, and leave 
'Die monstrous ledges there to slope, and spill 
'fheir thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke, 

'Diat like a broken purpose waste in air; 

Ko waste not thou; but come; for all the vales 
Await ihw; azure pillars of the hearth 
Aline to thee; the children call, and I 
'Diy shepherd pipe, and sweet is every sound, 
iSweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet; 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro* the lawn, 

The ftioan of doves in immemorial elms, 

Am! murmuring of innumerable beta. 
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707. From ^In Memoria?n ^ 

(ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM, MDCCCXXXIIl) 

I 

UAIR ship, that from the Italian shore 
^ Sailest the placid ocean-plains 

With my lost Arthur’s loved remains, 
Spread thy full wings, and waft him o’er. 

So draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain ; a favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirror’d mast, and lead 
Thro’ prosperous floods his holy urn. 

All night no ruder air perplex 

Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As our pure love, thro’ early light 
Shall glimmer on the dewy decks. 

Sphere all your lights around, above; 

Sleep, gentle heavens, before the prow; 
Sleep, gentle winds, as he sleeps now, 
My friend, the brother of my love; 

My Arthur, whom I shall not see 

Till all my widow’d race be run ; 

Dear as the mother to the son. 

More than my brothers are to me. 

II 

I hear the noise about thy keel ; 

I hear the bell struck in the night; 

I see the cabin-window bright; 

I see the sailor at the wheel. 
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Thou hring’st tlu‘ sjillor to his wife. 

Anti tmvellM men from foreifji lands ; 
And letters unto trembling haiuls ; 
And, thy dark freight, a vanishhi lift*. 

So bring him: w«‘ have idh‘ tlreams : 

This look of tjuiet flatters thus 
Our homc^-bretl fancms : O u> us, 

The fools of halut, sweeter seems 

ri*st Nmeath the tdover sod, 

"idiat takr's tlu* sunshine arul the rains. 
Or whert* tlu* kneeling hamlet tirains 
llie chalice of the grapes of God ; 

*Than if with thee the roaring w%dls 

Should gulf him fathom-deep in brine | 
Ami hands so ofnm daspM in mine, 
Should toss with tangle and with shells. 


xn 

Calm is tile morn without a sound, 

Calm m m suit a calmer griel^ 

And only thro* the faded leaf 
Idle cheitnut pattering to the ground: 

Calm and deep peace on thit high wold, 

And on these dews that drench the furze, 
And all the silvery gossamers 
Idiat twinkle into green and gold: 

tkilm and still light on yon great plain 

That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms and lessening towers, 
Til mingle with tlie bounding main; 
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V 

Thou comest, much, wept for: such a breeze 
Conipi'llM thy canvas, and my prayer 
Was as the whisper of an air 

To breathe thee over lonely seas. 

I‘u)r 1 in spirit saw thee move 

Thro’ circles of the bounding sky, 

W(H*k after week ; the days go by : 

Come quick, thou bringest all I love. 

I liuiceforth, whenwer thou mayst roam 
My blessing, like a line of light. 

Is on the waters day and night, 

And like a Ix^acon guards thee home. 

So may whatever tempest mars 

Mid-ocean, spare thee, sacred bark ; 

And balmy drops in summer dark 

Slide from the bosom of the stars. 

So kind an office hath been done. 

Such precious relics brought by thee; 
The dust of him I shall not see 

Till all my widow’d race be run* 

VI 

Now, sometimes in my sorrow shut, 

Or breaking into song by fits, 

Alone, alone, to where he sits, . 

The Shatiow cloak’d from head to foot, 

Who kettps the keys of all the creeds, 

I wander, often fiilling lame, 

And looking back to whence I came, 

Or on to where the pathway leads | 
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And crying, How changed from where it ran 
Thro' lands where not a leaf was dumb; 

But all the lavish hills would hum 
The murmur of a happy Pan : 

When each by turns was guide to each, 

And Fancy light from Fancy caught, 

And Thought leapt out to wed with Thought 
Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech ; 

And all we met was fair and good, 

And all was good that Time could bring, 
And all the secret of the Spring 
Moved in the chambers of the blood; 

And many an old philosophy 

On Argive heights divinely sang, 

And round us all the thicket rang 
To many a flute of Arcady. 

VII 

How fares it with the happy dead? 

F or here the man is more and more ; 

But he forgets the days before 
God shut the doorways of his head. 

The days have vanish'd, tone and tint, 

And yet perhaps the hoarding sense 
Gives out at times (he knows not whence) 

A little flash, a mystic hint; 

And in the long harmonious years 

(If Death so taste Lethean springs) 

May some dim touch of earthly things 
Surprise thee ranging with thy peers. 
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If such a dreamy touch should fall, 

O turn thee round, resolve the doubt; 
My guardian angel will speak out 
In that high place, and tell thee all. 

vm 

Idit' wish, that of the living whole 

No life may fail l>eyon[d the grave, 
l)tTiv<*s it not from what we have 
llie lib'st Otni within the soul ? 

Are (iod and Nature then at strife, 

I'hat Nature lends such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So cartfless of the single life; 

'That L consitlering everywhere 

Her secret meaning in her deeds, 

And finding that of fifty seeds 
Sht‘ often brings but one to bear, 

I falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cares 
XTptm the great world’s altar-stairs 
I’hat slope thro’ darkness uj> to God, 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all. 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 

IX 

*Bo careful of the type?’ but no. 

From scar|>id cliff and quarried stone 

She cries, *A thousand types are gone: 
1 are for nothing, all shall go. , • , 
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Unloved, the sunllower, shining fait, 

^ R;iy round with flames her disk of seed, 
And many a rose-carnation feed 
With sumnu‘r spice^ the humming air ; 

Unloved, by many a sandy bar, 

The brook shall babble down the plain, 
At noon or when the lesser wain 
Is twisting round the polar star; 

Uncared Ibr, |»ird the windy grove, 

And flooti the haunts of hern and crake 
Or into silver arrows break 
The sailing mcxrn in creek and cove; 

I'd I from the garden and the wild 
A fresh assotriation blow, 

And ytMr by year the hindscape grow 
bamiliar to tlu* stranger^s child; 

Ah year by year the labourer tills 

His wonted glebe, or lops the glades; 
Ant! year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle of the hills. 

XI 

Now fades the last long streak of snow, 

Now burgtrons every maze of quick 
About tht* flowering squares, and thick 

By asht'n roots the violets blow. 

Now rings the woodland loud and long, 

The distance takes a lovelier hue, 

Anti tirownM in yonder living blue 

'The lark becomes a sightless song. 


LORD TENNYSON 


Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 

The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail 
On winding stream or distant sea ; 

Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 
To build and brood ; that live their lives 

From land to land; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too ; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 


xn 

Love is and was my Lord and King, 

And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend, 
Which every hour his couriers bring. 

Love is and was my King and Lord, 

And will be, tho’ as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 
Encompass’d by his faithful guard. 

And hear at times a sentinel 

Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well. 
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708. Maud 

C OME into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, Night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 

I am here at the gate alone ; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 

For a breeze of morning moves. 

And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 

4l 11 night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 

And a hush with the setting moon. 

I said to the lily, ‘There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her alone? 

She is weary of dance and play.’ 

Now half to the setting moon are gone. 

And half to the rising day; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 

I said to the rose, ‘ The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 
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There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear; 

She is coming, my life, my fate; 
llie red rose cries, ‘ She is near, she is near ; 

And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late,- ' 
The larks|>ur listens, ‘ I hear, 1 hear ; * 

Atul the lily whispers, ‘ I wait/ 

She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthy bed; 

My dust wouhl hear her and beat, 

I lad I lain for a century dead ; 

Would Start and tremble under her feet, 

Arid blosHorti in purple and red* 


0 i/Mt ^iwere fiusii^k 

O THAT 'twere possible 

After long grief and pain 
To find the arms of my true love 

Round me once again 1 • * • 

A shadow Hits k'fore me, 

Not thou, but like to thee : 

Ah, Christ! that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 

What and where they be! 
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RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, 
LORD HOUGHTON 


Shadows 


1809-1885 


T hey seemM, to those who saw them meet, 
The casual friends of every day; 

Her smile was undisturb’d and sweet, 

His courtesy was free and gay. 


But yet if one the other’s name 
In some unguarded moment heard, 

The heart you thought so calm and tame 
Would struggle like a captured bird : 


And letters of mere formal phrase 
Were blister’d with repeated tears, — 
And this was not the work of days, 

But had gone on for years and years ! 


Alas, that love was not too strong 
For maiden shame and manly pride! 
Alas, that they delay’d so long 
The goal of mutual bliss beside! 

Yet what no chance could then reveal, 
And neither would be first to own, 
Let fate and courage now conceal, 

When truth could bring remorse alone. 
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7lt, 


^ O ISK/ saiii tlie Muster, ‘'come unto the feast.^ 

She heard the call and rose with willing feet; 
But tliinking it not otherwise than meet 
h'or such a bitiding to put on her best, 
vShr is gone from us for a few short liours 
Into her bridal closet, there to wait 
h'or the unfokling of the palace gate 
d'hat gives luT entrance to the blissful bowers. 

We have not seen her yet, though we have been 
luill often to her chamber door, and oft 
I lave listenM underneath the postern green, 

Atul laid fresh llowers, and whisperM short and soft. 
Hut she hath made no answer, anti the day 
b’rom the clear west is fading fast away. 


SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON 

18*0-1886 

71 - 2 . (hm 'J)uhh %)eelish 

pUT your head, darling, darling, darling, 

Your darling black head my heart above; 

O mouth of honey, with thyme for fragrance, 

Wlio, with heart in breast, could deny you love? 

O niuny and many a young girl for me is pining, 
Letting her locks of gold to the cold wind free, 
For me, the foremast of our gay young fellows; 

But Vd leave a hundred, pure love, for thee! 

fij, Cmm dMdmikk] darling bkek head. 
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Then put your head, darling, darling, darling, 

Your darling black head my heart above; 

O mouth of honey, with thyme for fragrance, 

Who, with heart in breast, could deny you love ? 


7 /^. Cashel of Munster 

FROM THE IRISH 

I 'D wed you without herds, without money or rich array. 

And Vd wed you on a dewy morn at day-dawn gray; 
My bitter woe it is, love, that we are not far away 
In Cashel town, tho' the bare deal board were our marriage- 
bed this day I 

0 fair maid, remember the green hill-side, 

Remember how I hunted about the valleys wide; 

Time now has worn me ; my locks are turn'd to gray ; 
The year is scarce and 1 am poor — but send me not, love^ 
away ! 

O deem not my blood is of base strain, my girl; 

O think not my birth was as the birth of a churl ; 

Marry me and prove me, and say soon you will 
That noble blood is written on my right side still. 

My purse holds no red gold, no coin of the silver white ; 
No herds are mine to drive through the long twilight ; 

But the pretty girl that would take me, all bare tho' I be 
and lone, 

0» I'd take her with me kindly to the county Tyrone I 

O my girl, I can see 'tis in trouble yout are ; 

And O my girl, I see 'tis your people's reproach you bear I 
— 7 am a girl tn trouble for his sake with whom I Jly^ 

And^ 0, may no other maiden know such reproach as I / 
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7/4. The Fair Hills of Ireland 

1R(-M THK IRlfe 

A PLENTl^OUS place is Ireland for hospitable cheer, 
^ ^ U Hate an dubh Ol 

Where the wholesonjc fruit h bursting from the yellow 
barley ear; 

Uilaiam dubh Of 

There is honey in the trees where her misty Tales expand, 
A*: i hcT forest paths in summer are by falling waters fanned, 
There is dew at high noontitle there, and springs i' the 
yellow sand, 

On the fair hills of holy Ireland. 

CttrlNi he is md ringleted, and plaited to the knee— 
Ifilmain dubh 0/ 

b'aeii captain who comes sailing across the Irish Sea; 
IMktmm dubh 0/ 

And I will make my journey, if life and health but stand, 
Unto that pleasant country, that fresh and fragrant strand, 
And leave your boasted braveries, your wealth and high 
command, 

For the ftir hills of holy Ireland, 

large and profitable are the stacks upon the ground, 
U'tkamn dubh 01 

I'he blitter and the cream do wondrously abound; 
inieamn dubh 0! 

ll'ie cresses on the water and. the sorrels are at hand, 

And the cuckoo ’'s calling daily his note of music bland, 
And the bold thrush sings so bravely his song i' the 
forests grand, 

On the fair hills of holy Ireland. 
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ROBERT BROWNING 

1812-1881) 

71 j. Song from ^Taracelsus^ 

TJEAP cassia, sandal-buds and stripes 
Of labdanum, and aloe-balls, 

Smearid with dull nard an Indian wipes 
From out her hair: such balsam falls 
Down sea-side mountain pedestals, 

From tree-tops where tired winds are fain, 

Spent with the vast and howling main, 

To treasure half their island-gain. 

And strew faint sweetness from some old 
Egyptian’s fine worm-eaten shroud 
Which breaks to dust when once unroll’d; 

Or shredded perfume, like a cloud 
From closet long to quiet vow’d. 

With moth’d and dropping arras hung, 

Mouldering her lute and books among, 

As when a queen, long dead, was young. 

716. The JVanderers 

/^VER the sea our galleys went, 

With cleaving prows in order brave 
To a speeding wind and a bounding wave- — 

A gallant armament : 

Each bark built out of a forest-tree 
Left leafy and rough as first it grew, 

And nail’d all over the gaping sides, 

Within and without, with black bull-hides. 

Seethed in fat and suppled in flame, 
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To bear the playful billows’ game; 

So, each good ship was rude to see, 

Rude and bare to‘ the outward view. 

But each upbore a stately tent 
Where cedar pales in scented row 
Kept out the flakes of the dancing brine, 

And an awning droop’d the mast below, 

In fold on fold of the purple fine, 

That neither noontide nor star-shine 
Nor moonlight cold which maketh mad, 

Might pierce the regal tenement. 

When the sun dawn’d, O, gay and glad 
We set the sail and plied the oar; 

But when the night- wind blew like breath. 

For joy of one day’s voyage more, 

We sang together on the wide sea. 

Like men at peace on a peaceful shore ; 

Each sail was loosed to the wind so free, 

Each helm made sure by the twilight star, 

And in a sleep as calm as death, 

We, the voyagers from afar, 

Lay stretch’d along, each weary crew 
In a circle round its wondrous tent 
Whence gleam’d soft light and curl’d rich scent, 
And with light and perfume, music too : 

So the stars wheel’d round, and the darkness past, 
And at morn we started beside the mast, 

And still each ship was sailing fast! 

Now, one morn, land appear’d — a speck 
Dim trembling betwixt sea and sky — 

^ Avoid it,’ cried our pilot, ‘ check 
The shout, restrain the eager eye i ’ 
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But the heaving sea was black behind 
For many a night and many a day, 

And land, though but a rock, drew nigh ? 
So we broke the cedar pales away, 

Let the purple awning flap in the wind, 
And a statue bright was on every deckl 
We shouted, every man of us, 

And . steer’d right into the harbour thus, 
With pomp and paean glorious. 

A hundred shapes of lucid stone ! 

All day we built its shrine for each, 

A shrine of rock for everv one. 

Nor pausea till in the westering sun 
We sat together on the beach 
To sing because our task was done ; 

When lo f what shouts and merry songs ! 
What laughter all the distance stirs ! 

A loaded raft with happy throngs 
Of gentle islanders 1 

‘Our isles are just at hand,’ they cried, 

‘ Like cloudlets faint in even sleeping ; 
Our temple-gates are open’d wide, 

Our olive-groves thick shade are keeping 
For these majestic forms ’ — they cried. 

O, then we awoke with sudden start 
From our deep dream, and knew, too late, 
How bare the rock, how desolate, 

Which had received our precious freight : 

Yet we call’d out — ‘ Depart 1 
Our gifts, once ‘given, must here abide; 

Our work is done; we have no heart 
To mar our work,’ — we cried. 
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17. 


Thus the Mayne glideth 

Trims the Mayne glideth 

^ Wlu*ro my I .ove abideth ; 

SUmp’s no softer: it proceeds 
On through lawns^ on through meads. 

On and (sn, whatever befall. 

Meandrring and musical, 
ddiough the niggard pasturage 
Bears not m its shaven ledge 
Auglit hut weeds and waving grasses 
d’o view the river as it passes, 

Save here and there a scanty patch 
Of primroses too faint to catch 
A weary Ix^e. . . * And scarce it pushes 
gentle way through strangling rushes 
Where the glossy kingfisher 
I*’ hitters when noon-heats are near, 

(rlad the shelving banks to shun, 

Red and steaming in the sun, 

H^hert? the shrew-mouse with pale throat 
Burrows, and the s{)e€kled stoat ; 

Where the quick sandpipers fiit 
in and out the marl and grit 
I'hut seems to breed them, brown as they 
Naught disturbs its quiet way, 

Save some lazy stork that springs, 

IVailing it with legs and wings, 

Whom the shy fox from the hill 
Rouses, creep he ne^er so stilL 
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Tippah s Song 

T he year’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning ’s at seven ; 

The hill-side ’s dew-pearl’d ; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail ’s on the thorn ; 

God’s in His heaven — 

All’s right with the world 1 

% 

Tout'll love Me yet 

Y OU’LL love me yet! — and I can tarry 
Your love’s protracted growing: 

June rear’d that bunch of flowers you carry, 
From seeds of April’s sowing. 

I plant a heartful now: some seed 
At least is sure to strike, 

And yield — ^what you’ll not pluck indeed, 
Not love, but, may be, like. 

You’ll look at least on love’s remains, 

A grave ’s one violet : 

Your look? — that pays a thousand pains. 
What’s death? You’ll love me yet! 

720. Torphyria’s Lover 

'^HE rain set early in to-night, 

^ The sullen wind was soon awake. 

It tore the elm-tops down for spite, 

And did its worst to vex the lake: 
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I listen’d with heart fit to break. 

When glided in Porphyria; straight 
She shut the cold out and the storm, 

And kneel’d and made the cheerless grate 
Blaze up, and all the cottage warm ; 

Which done, she rose, and from her form 
Withdrew the dripping cloak and shawl, 

And laid her soil’d gloves by, untied 
Her hat and let the damp hair fall, 

And, last, she sat down by my side 
And call’d me. When no voice replied, 
She put my arm about her waist, 

And made her smooth white shoulder bare, 
And all her yellow hair displaced, 

And, stooping, made my cheek lie there, 
And spread, o'er all, her yellow hair, 
Murmuring how she loved me — she 

Too weak, for all her heart's endeavour, 

To set its struggling passion free 
From pride, and vainer ties dissever, 

And give herself to me for ever. 

But passion sometimes would prevail. 

Nor could to-night’s gay feast restrain 
A sudden thought of one so pale 
For love of her, and all in vain : 

So, she was come through wind and rain. 
Be sure I look’d up at her eyes 
Happy and proud ; at last I knew 
Porphyria worshipp’d me ; surprise 

Made my heart swell, and still it grew 
While I debated what to do. 

That moment she was mine, mine, fair, 
Perfectly pure and good: I found 
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A thing to do, and all her hair 
In one long yellow string I wound 
Three times her little throat around, 
And strangled her. No pain felt she; 

I am quite sure she felt no pain. 

As a shut bud that holds a bee, 

I warily oped her lids: again 
Laugh’d the blue eyes without a stain. 
And I untighten’d next the tress 

About her neck; her cheek once more 
Blush’d bright beneath my burning kiss: 

I propp’d her head lip as before, 

Only, this time my shoulder bore 
Her head, which droops upon it still : 

The smiling rosy little head, 

So glad it has its utmost will, 

That all it scorn’d at once is fled, 

And I, its love, am gain’d instead ! 
Porphyria’s love : she guess’d not how 
Her darling one wish would be heard. 
And thus we sit together now. 

And all night long we have not stirr’d, 
And yet God has not said a word ! 


72Z. Song 

I^AY but you, who do not love her, 

^ Is she not pure gold, my mistress ? 
Holds earth aught-— speak truth — above her ? 

Aught like this tress, see, and this tressj 
And this last fairest tress of all, 

So fair, see, ere I let it fall? 
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BtHMuse, you spend your lives in praising; 

To praise, you search the wide world over: 
I'hen why not witness, calmly gazing, 

IF earth holds aught — speak truth — above her? 
Ahov(' this tress, and this, I touch 
iUa cannot })raise, I love so much! 


723 . ..Ear! J/et'/oMr/s Sor/g 

^T^HERhAs a woman like a dewdrop, she^s so purer 

* than the purest; 

And her noble hearths the noblest, yes, and her sure faith's 
the Hurt*st : 

Auii her eyes are dark and humid, like the depth on depth 
of lustre 

Hid i' the harebtdl, while her tresses, sunnier than the 
wiId-gra|K^ cluster, 

tJush in golden- tinted plenty down her neck's rose-misted 
marble : 

Hum her voice's music . » , call it the well's bubbling, 
the bird's warble! 

And this woman says, ^My days were sunless and my 
nights were moo»iIess, 

Parcli'd the pleasant April herbage, and the lark's heart's 
outbreak tuneless, 

If you loved me not!' And I who (ah, for words of 
flame!) adore her, 

Who am mad to lay my spirit prostrate palpably before her — 

1 may enter at her portal soon, as now her lattice takes me, 

And by noontide as by midnight make . her mine, . as hers 

she makes me I 
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j2i, ^ Gondola 

T he moth’s kiss, first ! 

Kiss me as if you made me believe 
You were not sure, this eve, 

How my face, your flower, had pursed 
Its petals up; so, here and there 
You brush it, till I grow aware 
Who wants me, and wide ope I burst. 

The bee’s kiss, now! 

Kiss me as if you enter’d gay 
My heart at some noonday, 

A bud that dares not disallow 
The claim, so all is render’d up, 

And passively its shatter’d cup 
Over your head to sleep I bow. 

724 . Meeting at Night 

'^HE gray sea and the long black land; 

And the yellow half-moon large and low; 
And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 

And quench its speed i’ the slushy sand. 

Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach; 

Three fields to cross till a farm appears ; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match. 

And a voice less loud, thro’ its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each ! 
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72y. Tartmg at Morning 

ID OUND the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun looked over the mountain’s rim; 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 

And the need of a world of men for me. 


726. . The Lost Mistress 

A LL ’s over, then: does truth sound bitter 
As one at first believes? 

Hark, ’tis the sparrows’ good-night twitter 
About your cottage eaves ! 

And the leaf-buds on the vine are woolly, 

I noticed that, to-day; 

One day more bursts them open fully 
— You know the red turns gray. 

To-morrow we meet the same then, dearest? 
May I take your hand in mine ? 

Mere friends are we, — ^well, friends the merest 
Keep much that I resign: 

For each glance of the eye so bright and black, 
Though I keep with heart’s endeavour, — 

Your voice, when you wish the snowdrops back, 
Though it stay in my soul for ever! — 

Yet I will but say what mere friends say. 

Or only a thought stronger; 

I will hold your hand but as long as all may, 
Or so very little longer! 
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727. The Last Ride together 

I SAID — Then, dearest, since ’tis so, 

Since now at length my fate I know, 

Since nothing all my love avails, 

Since all, my life seem’d meant for, fails,^ 

Since this was written and needs must be — - 
My whole heart rises up to bless 
Your name in pride and thankfulness I 
Take back the hope you gave, — I claim* 

Only a memory of the same, 

— And this beside, if you will not blame; 

Your leave for one more last ride with me. 

My mistress bent that brow of hers. 

Those deep dark eyes where pride demurs 
When pity would be softening through. 

Fix’d me a breathing-while or two 

With life or death in the balance; right! 

The blood replenish’d me again ; 

My last thought was at least not vain ; 

I and my mistress, side by side 
Shall be together, breathe and ride, 

So, one day more am I deified. 

Who knows but the world may end to-night? 

Hush I if you saw some v^estem cloud 
All billowy-bosom’d, over-bowM 
By many benedictions — sun’s 
And moon’s and evening-star’s at once — 

And so, you, looking and loving best, 
Conscious grew, your passion drew 
Cloud, sunset, moonrise, star-shine too, 
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Down on you, near and yet more near, 

Till flesh must fade for heaven was here! — 
Thus leant she and linger'd — joy and fear! 
Thus lay she a moment on my breast. 

Tlum we begun to ride. My soul 
Smooth’d itself out, a long-cranip'd scroll 
b'reshening and fluttering in the wind. 

Past ho})es already lay behind. 

What need to strive with a life awry ? 

Had I said that, had I done this, 

So might I gain, so might I miss. 

Might she have loved me? just as well 
Slu* might have hated, who can tell! 

Where had I been now if the worst befell? 
And here we are riding, she and I. 

B%iil 1 alone, in words and deeds? 

Why, all men strive and who succeeds? 

We rode ; it seem'd my spirit dew, 

Saw other regions, cities new, 

As the world rush'd by on either side. 

I thought, —A 11 labour, yet no less 
Bear up beneath their unsuccess. 

Look at the end of work, contrast 
'Phc petty done, the undone vast, 

This present of theirs with the hopeful past ! 

1 hoped she would love me; here we ride. 

What hand and brain went ever pair’d ? 

What heart alike conceived and dared? 

What act proved all its thought had been? 
What will but felt the fleshly screen? 

We ride and I see her bosom heave. 
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There’s many a crown for who can reach. 
Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each ! 

The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 

A soldier’s doing ! what atones ? 

They scratch his name on the Abbey-stones. 
My riding is better, by their leave. 

What does it all mean, poet? Well, 

Your brains beat into rhythm, you tell 
What we felt only ; you express’d 
You hold things beautiful the best, 

And pace them in rhyme so, side by side. 
’Tis something, nay ’tis much: but then, 
Have you yourself what ’s best for men ? 

Are you — poor, sick, old ere your time — 
Nearer one whit your own sublime 
Than we who never have turn’d a rhyme? 
Sing, riding’s a joy! For me, I ride. 

And you, great sculptor — so, you gave 
A score of years to Art, her slave, 

And that’s your Venus, whence we turn 
To yonder girl that fords the burn ! 

You acquiesce, and shall I repine ? 

What, man of music, you grown gray 
With notes and nothing else to say, 

Is this your sole praise from a friend, 

‘Greatly his opera’s strains intend. 

But in music we know how fashions end 1 ’ 

I gave my youth : but we ride, in fine. 

Who knows what ’s lit for us ? Had fate 
Proposed bliss here should sublimate 
My being — had I sign’d the bond — 

Still one must lead some life beyond, 
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i'lave a biisH to die with, dim-dcscried. 

''i’liis Unit once planted on the goal, 

Tlus idory-garlund round niy soul, 

I'tmlii I descry such? Try and test! 

I sink back shuddering from the quest# 

Itarth kdng so good, would heaven seem best ? 
Now, heaviui and she are beyond this ride# 


And yit - she has not spoke so long! 
What if heaven b‘ that, fair and strong 
At lifers Ivst, with our eyes upturned 
Whither lifeV flower is first discern\l, 
Wt% fixM so, ever should so abide? 
What if we still ride on, we two 
With life for ever old yet new, 

Changed not in kind but in degree, 

I’lie instant made eternity,— 

And Ireaven just prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, for ever ride? 


Mkconceptims 

'T^mS Is a spray the Bird clung to, 

* Making it blossom widt pleasure, 

Itn* the high tree-top she sprung to, 

Fit for her nest and treasure# 

O, what a hop beyond measure 
Was the pmr »pwy*S| which the flying feet hung 
Su to Ikt singled out, built in, and sung to! 

' F f 


to,— 
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This is a heart the Queen leant on, 

Thriird in a minute erratic, 

Ere the true bosom she bent on. 

Meet for love’s regal dalmatic. 

O, what a fancy ecstatic 

Was the poor heart’s, ere the wanderer went on — 
Love to be saved for it, proffer’d to, spent on! 


72p. Home-thoughts^ from Abroad 

O T0 be in England 

Now that April ’s there. 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now 1 

And after April, when May follows. 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows ! 

Hark, where my blossom’d pear-tree in the hedge 

Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray’s edge — 

That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over^ 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture 1 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew. 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower 
— Far brighter than this gaudy , melon-flower ! 
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7 JO. Home-thoughts^ fnm the Sea, 

l^OBI.V, nobly Capo Saint Vincent to the North-west 

^ ^ dicii away ; 

Sunset rati, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay ; 
Bluish bind tlu‘ burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay ; 
In the dinunest North-east distance dawn’d Gibraltar grand 
and gray ; 

‘Here anti lu*re did England help me; how can I help 

luigliirul ? ’—say, 

Whoso turns as 1, this evening, turn to God to praise 
and pray, 

Willie Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 


WILLIAM BELL SCOTT 

18x3-1890 

7JI. The PFitch^ s Ballad 

O I hae come from far away, 

From ii warm land far away, 

A southern land across the sea, 

With sailor-lads about the mast, 

Merry and canny, and kind to me. 

And I hae been to yon town 
To try my luck in yon town; 

Noft, and Mysie, Elspie too. 

Right braw we were to pass the gate, 

Wi’ gowden clasps on girdles blue. 

Mysie smiled wi’ miminy mouth, 

Innocent mouth, miminy mouth; 

7^/* miminy I prim, demure. 
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Elspie wore a scarlet gown, 

Norths grey eyes were unco’ gLg. 

My Castile comb was like a crown. 

We walk’d abreast all up the street, 

Into the market up the street ; 

Our hair with marigolds was wound, 

Our bodices with love-knots laced, 

Our merchandise with tansy bound. 

Nort had chickens, I had cocks. 

Gamesome cocks, loud-crowing cocks ; 

Mysie ducks, and Elspie drakes, — ■ 

For a wee groat or a pound; 

We lost nae time wi’ gives ana takes. 

— Lost nae time, for well we knew, 

In our sleeves full well we knew, 

When the gloaming came that night. 

Duck nor drake, nor hen nor cock 
Would be found by candle-light. 

And when our chaffering all was done, 

AH was paid for, sold and done, 

We drew a glove on ilka hand. 

We sweetly curtsied, each to each. 

And deftly danced a saraband. 

The market-lassies look’d and laugh’d, 

Left their gear, and look’d and laugh’d ; 
They made as they would join the game, 

But soon their mithers, wild and wud, 

With whack and screech they stopp’d the same. 

gleg] bright, sharp. wud] mad. 
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Sac ioud the tongues o’ randies grew, 
The flytin’ and the skirlin’ grew, 

At all the windows in the place, 

Wi’ spoons or knives, wi’ needle or awl, 
Was thrust out every hand and face. 

And down each stair they throng’d anon, 
Clcntlc, seinple, throng’d anon: 
wSouttT and tailor, frowsy Nan, 

Tlic ancient widow young again, 
Hinipering behind her fan* 

Witltout a choice, against their will, 
Doitctl, dazed, against their will, 

Tl\e ttiarkct lassie and her mither, 

Tht' farnuT and his husbandman, 

Hand in hand dance a’ thegither. 


Slow at first, but faster scxin, 

Still increasing, wild and fast, 
Hoods and mantles, hats and hose, 
Blindly doll’d and cast away, 

I^ft them naked, heads and toes. 


They would have torn us ItmB from limb, 
Dainty limb from dainty Kmb; 

But never one of them comld win 
Across the line that I had drawn 
With bleeding thumb a-widdershin. 

But there was Jeff the provosfs son, 

Jeff the provost’s only son ; 


liiiiiliesl viragoes. lytiff] scoldkg. 
nouter] eobbkr* doited] mazed, 

wty of the sun : or li. to W. through N. 


skirlin'] shrieking, 
a-widdershin] the wrong 
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And on the provost^s brave ridge-tile, 

On the provost’s grand ridge-tile, 

The Blackamoor first to master me 
I saw, I saw that winsome smile. 

The mouth that did my heart beguile, 

And spoke the great Word over me, 

In the land beyond the sea. 

I call’d his name, I call’d aloud, 

Alas ! I call’d on him aloud ; 

And then he fill’d his hand with stour, 
And threw it towards me in the air ; 

My mouse flew out, I lost my pow’r ! 

My lusty strength, my power were gone; 

Power was gone, and all was gone. 

He will not let me love him more ! 

Of bell and whip and horse’s tail 
He cares not if I find a store. 

But I am proud if he is fierce ! 

I am as proud as he is fierce; 

I’ll turn about and backward go, 

If I meet again that Blackamoor, 

And he’ll help us then, for he shall know 
I seek another paramour. 

And we’ll gang once more to yon town, 
Wi’ better luck to yon town ; 

We’ll walk in silk and cramoisie, 

And I shall wed the provost’s son 
My lady of the town I’ll be 1 

stour] dust. cramoisie] crimson, 
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For I was born a crowned king’s child. 

Born and nursed a king’s child, 

King o’ a land ayont the sea, 

Where the Blackamoor kiss’d me first, 

And taught me art and glamourie. 

Each one in her wame shall hide 
Her hairy mouse, her wary mouse, 

Fed on madwort and agramie, — 

Wear amber beads between her breasts, 

And blind- worm’s skin about her knee. 

The Lombard shall be Elspie’s man, 

Elspie’s gowden husband-man ; 

Nort shall take the lawyer’s hand; 

The priest shall swear another vow : 

We’ll dance again the saraband ! 

AUBREY DE VERE 

1814-1902 

712. Serenade 

<? OFTLY, O midnight Hours 1 
^ Move softly o’er the bowers 
Where lies in happy sleep a girl so fair! 

For ye have power, men say, 

Our hearts in sleep to sway, 

And cage cold fancies in a moonlight snare. 

Round ivory neck and arm 
Enclasp a separate charm ; 

Hang o’er her poised, but breathe nor sigh nor prayer 
Silently ye may smile, 

But hold your breath the while, 

And let the wind sweep back your cloudy hair! 
ayont] beyond. glamourie] wizardry. 
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Ike \e! file misty herds 

I iMve -11111 ‘mi*l ilie gray grass their dasky bed. 
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III’ unify t mtiiiili t« oliiiierate 
I1ir siiyi\ liMfiittifral Grief should k*, 

lake jiiy, iiia|rsrit* r«|iuliie, tiwklei 

feleaiiriiigi f-atiillgi ftiiikiug free; 
llmmg 10 nwisMiiie siiwti ifotilileii to commend 
Ikrat ili 4 iiigliifc, giai’e tiioughls biting to the end* 
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1815-? 


754 The Count/ of Mayo 

FROM THE IRISH OF THOMAS LAVELLE 

/^N the deck of Patrick Lynch’s boat I sat in woful plight, 
Through my sighing all the weary day and weeping 
all the night; 

Were it not that full of sorrow from my people forth I go, 

By the blessM sun ! ’tis royally I’d sing thy praise, Mayo ! 

When I dwelt at home in plenty, and my gold did much 
abound, 

In the company of fair young maids the Spanish ale went 
round— 

’Tis a bitter change from those gay days that now I’m 
forced to go 

And must leave my bones in Santa Cruz, far from my own 
Mayo. 

They are alter’d girls in Irrul now ; ’tis proud they’re 
grown and high, 

With their hair-bags and their top-knots, for I pass their 
buckles by — 

But it’s little now I heed their airs, for God will have it so, 

That I must depart for foreign lands and leave my sweet Mayo, 

’Tis my grief that Patrick Loughlin is not Earl of Irrul still, 

And that Brian Duff no longer rules as Lord upon the hill: 

And that Colonel Hugh McGrady should be lying dead 
and low. 

And I sailing, sailing swiftly from the county of Mayo. 
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And, even yet,, I dare not let it languish, 

Bare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain ; 

Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 

How could I seek the empty world again? 

7J7, The Trisoner 

S TILL let my tyrants know, I am not doom’d to wear 
Year after year in gloom and desolate despair ; 

A messenger of Hope comes every night to me, 

And offers for short life, eternal liberty. 

He comes with Western winds, with evening’s wandering airs, 
With that clear dusk of heaven that brings the thickest stars : 
Winds take a pensive tone, and stars a tender fire, 

And visions rise, and change, that kill me with desire. 

Desire for nothing known in my maturer years, 

When Joy grew mad with awe, at counting future tears : 
When, if my spirit’s sky was full of flashes warm, 

I knew not whence they came, from sun or thunder-storm. 

But first, a hush of peace — a soundless calm descends; 
The struggle of distress and fierce impatience ends. 

Mute music soothes my breast — unutter’d harmony 
That I could never dream, till Earth was lost to me. 

Then dawns the Invisible ; the Unseen its truth reveals ; 
My outward sense is gone, my inward essence feels ; 

Its wings are almost free — its home, its harbour found. 
Measuring the gulf, it stoops, and dares the final bound. 

0 dreadful is the check--^intense the agony— 

When the ear begins to hear, and the eye, begins to see; 
When the pulse begins to throb-r^the brain to think again-” 
The soul to feel the flesh, and the flesh to feel the chain. 
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Yet I would lose no sting, would wish no torture less; 
The more that anguish racks, the earlier it will bless; 
And robed in fires of hell, or bright with heavenly shine, 
If it but herald Death, the vision is divine. 


Last Lines 

XT O coward soul is mine, 

No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere: 

I see Heaven’s glories shine, 

And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 

0 God within my breast. 

Almighty, ever-present Deity ! 

Life — that in me has rest, 

As I — undying Life^ — have power in Thee ! 

Vain are the thousand creeds 
•That move men’s hearts ; unutterably vain ; 

Worthless as wither’d weeds. 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless main, 

To waken doubt in one 
Holding so fast by Thine infinity; 

So surely anchor’d on 
The steadfast rock of immortality. 

With wide-embracing love 
Thy Spirit animates eternal years, 

Pervades and broods above, 

Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 

Though earth and man were gone, 

And suns and universes cease to be, 

And Thou were left alone, 

Every existence would exist in Thee. 
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There is not room for Death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void: 

Thou — Thou art Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroyed. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY 

Beacon 


1819-1875 


K IRLY Beacon, Airly Beacon ; 

O the pleasant sight to see 
Shires and towns from Airly Beacon, 
While my love climb’d up to me ! 


Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon; 

O the happy hours we lay 
Deep in fern on Airly Beacon, 

Courting through the summer’s day! 


Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon ; 

O the weary haunt for me, 
All alone on Airly Beacon, 
With his baby on my knee ! 


7^0. The Sands of Tee 

MARY, go and call the cattle home. 

And call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home. 

Across the sands of Dee.’ 

The western wind was wild and dark with foam. 
And all alone went she. 
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The western tide crept up along the sand. 

And o’er and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand, 

As far as eye could see. 

The rolling mist came down and hid the land; 

And never home came she. 

‘O is it weed, or lish, or floating hair — 

A tress of golden hair, 

A drowned maiden’s hair, 

Above the nets at sea ? ’ 

Was never salmon yet that shone, so fair 
Among the stakes of Dee. 

They row’d her in across the rolling foam, 

The cruel crawling foam, 

The cruel hungry foam, 

To her grave beside the sea. 

But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 

1819-1861 

74L Saj/ not the Struggle Naught availeth 

CAY not the struggle naught availeth, 

^ The labour and the wounds are vain. 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth. 

And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 

It may be, in yon smoke conceal’d, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the ield. 
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For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making. 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly ! 
But westward, look, the land is bright! 


742. 


WALT WHITMAN 

1819-1892 

The Imprisoned Soul 


A t the last, tenderly, 

From the walls of the powerful, fortress’d house, 
From the clasp of the knitted locks — from the keep of the 
well-closed doors. 

Let Bie be wafted. 


Let me glide noiselessly forth ; 

With the key of softness unlock the locks — with a whisper 
Sot ope the doors, O soul ! 

Tenderly 1 be not impatient ! 

(Strong is your hold, O mortal flesh! 

Strong is your hold, O love!) 


745 . 0 Captain I Mp Captain I 

O CAPTAIN ! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize 'Wh 
sought is won, 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring ; 
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But O heart! heart! heart! 

O the bleeding drops of red 1 
Where on the deck my Captain lies. 

Fallen cold and dead. 

0 Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up — ^for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths — for you the shores 
crowding, 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning ; 
Here, Captain ! dear father ! 

This arm beneath your head ! 

It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will ; 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 
Exult, O shores ! and ring, O bells ! 

But I, with mournful tread, 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 


JOHN RUSKIN 

1819-1900 

744. Trust Thou Thy Love 

'^RUST thou thy Love : if she be proud, is she not sweet ? 
^ Trust thou thy Love : if she be mute, is she not pure ? 
Lay thou thy soul full in her hands, low at her feet; 
Fail, Sun and Breath ! — ^yet, for thy peace, She shall endure. 
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EBENEZER JONES 

1820-1860 

When the World is burning 

TV/HEN the world is burning, 

^ Fired within, yet turning 
Round with face unscathed; 

Ere fierce flames, uprushing. 

O’er all lands leap, crushing. 

Till earth fall, fire-swathed; 

Up amidst the meadows, 

Gently through the shadows, 

Gentle flames will glide. 

Small, and blue, and golden. 

Though by bard beholden, 

When in calm dreams folden, — 

Calm his dreams will bide. 

Where the dance is sweeping. 

Through the greensward peeping. 

Shall the soft lights start; 

Laughing maids, unstaying. 

Deeming it trick-playing, 

High their robes upswaying. 

O’er the lights shall dart; 

And the woodland haunter 
Shall not cease to saunter 
When, far down some glade, 

Of the great world’s burning, 

One soft flame upturning 
Seems, to his discerning, 

Crocus in the shade. 
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FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON 

1821-1895 

At Her Window 

T> EATING Heart! we come agaia 

^ Where my Love reposes : 

This is MabeFs -vvindow-pane ; 

These are MabeFs roses. 

Is she nested? Does she kneel 
In the twilight stilly, 

Lily clad from throat to heel, 

She, my virgin Lily ? 

Soon the wan, the wistful stars, 

Fading, will forsake her; 

Elves of light, on beamy bars, 

Whisper then, and wake her. 

Let this friendly pebble plead 
At her flowery grating ; 

If she hear me will she heed ? 

Mabel, I am waiting, 

Mabel will be deck’d anon, 

Zoned in bride’s apparel ; 

Happy zone! O hark to yon 
Passion-shaken carol ! 

Sing thy song, thou tranced thrush, 

Pipe thy best, thy clearest;- — 

Hush, her lattice moves, O hush — 

Dearest Mabel I — dearest . . . 
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1822-1888 

747 . The Forsaken Merman 

C OME, dear children, let us away; 

Down and away below. 

Now my brothers call from the bay; 

Now the great winds shoreward blow; 

Now the salt tides seaward flow; 

Now the wild white horses play. 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 

Children dear, let us away. 

This way, this way ! 

Call her once before you go. 

Call once yet. 

In a voice that she will know: 

‘ Margaret ! , Margaret ! ’ 

Children's voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear; 

Children’s voices, wild with pain. 

Surely she will come again. 

Call her once and come away. 

This way, this way ! 

‘Mother dear, we cannot stay.' 

The wild white horses foam and fret. 

Margaret ! Margaret 1 

Come, dear children, come away down. 

Call no more. 

One last look at the white-wali’d town, 

And the little grey church on the windy ^hore. 
Then come down. 

She will not come though you call all day. 
Gome away, come away. 
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Chiklrtni drar, was it ymvnliy 
We luMfil tlw sweet IrlL mvt the luy ? 

In the vents where we Ia)\ 

"ritrouith tijt* surf iiiiii thr«ni||li the swell, 

"File srmmt cd* »i •»4lver k*ll ? 

Haitd«'‘^n'eu !i i'4Vefns^ enul amf deep^ 

Where the wimL are iill asleep ; 

Where the s|r«f lights quiver anii gleant : 

Where the sail wwd -^wavs ifi ihr stream ; 

Where file »iea*brasi^, fanned all rwiinF 
hVe,i III the mm id* firir jaHiiirr-gnmivI : 

Wienv file siM«sn,ikes ia4! and twine. 

Dry ilirif riiail, and bask in the brine; 

When* gfiMi wtialfs rotiir iiiiling by» 

Kail 4fht sail* willi lifishiif rye, 

Rnufid the wtjrlil fur ever and ayr? 

did liwsk cnilie this way ? 
iliililfeit drafi wm if yesierthiy ? 

Cliildrffi tlrar« was ii yesteniiy 
(Ihill V't niii’rl t\ut site went away? 

C)tv e '.fie e^ifr with ymi aitd mr, 

Clfi 4 lej veil fhrtme in ihf* heaff nf the 
Allii de* \iiiiilgr%t safe nii iif*r kmT. 

Stir wfwIiM ifH bri|*bl hair* and she trmt«{ it welh 
Wlirii ti»wfi swiiitg ilir siHiitd wf ibr far-tifF bdl 
KIw sigIFd, sir loukM up ihroiigli tht tlrar ||rmi lea* 
»Hlir s.iid, * I iimst gti, far my kinsfiiik pmy 
In ilir liftL ||ff*y clwnl'i ati ilir mhtiw 
*^rwiii 1^' in live wiirltl—ati iir! 

Ami I wy inmf will here willi th«d 

I Wilt ♦Cmi wfi, *lrar Iwff* tlimugb itir wiiw»» 

Sif fby pfayeri 4fl<l Vrttfte hh k l« itir kliltl sfa-cavts*^ 
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She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 

Children dear, were we long alone? 

‘-The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 

Long prayers,’ I said, ‘in the world they say. 

Come,’ I said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-wall’d town. 
Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 

To the little grey church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold-blowing airs. 

We climb’d on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded panes. 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 

‘Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here. 

Dear heart,’ I said, ‘ we are long alone. 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan,’ 

But, ah ! she gave me never a look. 

For her eyes were seaPd to the holy book. 

Loud prays the priest ; shut stands the door. 

Come away, children, call no more. 

Come away, come down, call no more. 

Down, down, down ; 

Down to the depths of the sea. 

She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 

Singing most joyfully. 

Hark what she sings : ‘ O joy, O joy, 

For the humming street, and the child with its toy. 

For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well. 

For the wheel where I spun. 

And the blessM light of the sun.’ 
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And so she sings her fill, 

Singing most joyfully, 

Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 

She steals to the window, and looks at the sand 
And over the sand at the sea ; 

And her eyes are set in a stare; 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 

And anon there drops a tear, 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh 

For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 

Come away, away, children. 

Come children, come down. 

The hoarse wind blows colder ; 

Lights shine, in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 

She will hear the winds howling, 

Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing, ‘ Here came a mortal, 

But faithless was she; 

And alone dwell for- ever 
The kings of the sea.’ 

But, children, at midnight, 

When soft the winds blow; 
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When clear falls the moonlight; 

When spring-tides are low: 

When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom; 

And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanchM sands a gloom : 

Up the still, glistening beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie ; 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 

We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 

At the white, sleeping town ; 

At the church on the hill- side — 

And then come back down. 

Singing, ^ There dwells a loved one, 

But cruel is she. 

She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.’ 

74S. The Song of Collides 

ROUGH the black, rushing smoke-bursts, 
^ Thick breaks the red flame. 

All Etna heaves fiercely 
Her forest-clothed frame. 

Not here, O Apollo I 
Are haunts meet for thee. 

But, where Helicon breaks down 
In cliff to the sea. 

Where the moon-silver’d inlets 
Send far their light voice 
Up the still vale of Thisbe, 

O speed, and rejoice I 
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On x\w "Hwjirti at thr cliffkop, 

I jr strrwn ihr wiitte IliKkn ; 

On thr iIh* pigec^ris 

RtiiHi iirnp ill tilt* 

III dir ilir ^ht»|lhrliiv.^ 

doft luIlM hf thr rills 

I if* wr4pt in ilirtr hLinkrtn, 
Anlrrii *m tlir hills 

’ *W|i^t ;itv flirs* ciimiiig 

wlikr tliiiitigh tlir gliMiin ? 
Wlwi g4rmrfil!i imi-glisming 
Hr g«»!il4l»wrr\i twmni? 

Wfiit %wrri4iir4ttiifig Prwiirt* 
Oiii.jirrfiiliir'* ilr tliyiiirf 
Whit v«>ii;r** riir^iittiirr 

IV flight^ kiliny 

Afinlb Iwtling 

lli^ rlwif* Hr Niiir. 

Lr.nhn h hiirr*it* 

Hill 4il Aft* tliiitir. 

I'liry arr Iiiit in llir Inillciw^* 
Tliry it mill ii|i fipiti. 

IVliit wrk^ on llii^ nioyirliiti 

11if glfiftfirl fr4iit ? ^ 

Hiry kilir on flii« mmiinijin, 
l« ihr tfifiol by iWf 
IVfi oil III C)lffll{ili^, 

Hirir rfnllr%’» 
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— Whose praise do they mention: 
Of what is it told? — 

What will be for ever. 

What was from of old. 

First hymn they the Father 
Of all things : and then, 

The rest of Immortals, 

The action of men. 

The Day in his hotness, 

The strife with the palm ; 

The Night in her silence, 

The Stars in their calm. 


74p. To Marguerite 

Y es : in the sea of life enisled. 

With echoing straits between us thrown. 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone. 

The islands feel the enclasping flow. 

And then their endless bounds they know. 

But when the moon their hollows lights. 
And they are swept by balms of spring. 
And in their glens, on starry nights, 

The nightingales divinely sing; 

And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 
Across the sounds and channels pour;- 

O then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent l 
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For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent. 

Now round us spreads the watery plain — 
O might our marges meet again ! 

Who order’d that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? — 

A God, a God their severance ruled; 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. 


Requiescat 

CTREW on her roses, roses, 

^ And never a spray of yew. 

In quiet she reposes : 

Ah! would that I did too. 

Her mirth the world required : 

She bathed it in smiles of glee. 
But her heart was tired, tired, 

And now they let her be. 

Her life was turning, turning. 

In mazes of heat and sound. 

But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round* 

Her cabin’d, ample Spirit, 

It flutter’d and fail’d for breath. 
To-night it doth inherit 
The vasty hall of Death. 
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The Scholar-Gipsy 

G O, for they call you, Shepherd, from the hill; 

Go, Shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes : 

No longer leave thy wistful flock unfed, 

Nor let thy bawling fellows rack their throats, 

Nor the cropp’d grasses shoot another head. 

But when the fields are still, 

And the tired men and dogs all gone to rest, 

And only the white sheep are sometimes seen 
Cross and recross the strips of moon-blanch’d green 
Come, Shepherd, and again begin the quest. 

Here, where the n‘aper was at work of late, 

In this high fleld's dark corner, where he leaves 
His coat, his basket, and his earthen cruise, 

And in the sun all morning binds the sheaves, 

Then here, at noon, comes back his stores to use; 
Here will I sit and wait, 

While to my ear from uplands far away 
The bleating of the folded flocks is borne, 

With disunt cries of rea|>ers in the corn — 

All the live murmur of a summer’s day. 

Screen’d is this nook o’er the high, half-reap’d field, 
And here till sundown, Shepherd, will I be. 

Througli tfic thick com the scarlet poppies peep, 
And round green roots and yellowing stalks I see 
Pale blue convolvulus in tendrils creep: 

And air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent, and rustle down their perfun«d showers 
Of bloom on the kmt grass where I am, laid, 

And hownr me from the August «n with shade; 
And the eye travels clown to Oxford’s lowers: 
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And riwr i«c oti tin* gr.iH% lien CJLinvirH IkhiIi' — ^ 
li't nil* ti\id till* talt* again; 

stoiy tiwi 0\|i*rd hfhabr [HH)r, 

()t |wiiH ^iinl itivmivi* 

Winn ni<*d nf kiiin'king at Prdrniieiit\ 

Oiif* Miinmrr nmrii Unstmk 
Hi% fiti*tidN 4i}d wiiil to Irani thr Cfijny lure, 

And fiMndil ihr wwld wiili that wild brotherhood, 
And t anii\ *is nioM mm dreodd, to liiilr ginnl, 
Iliif wiitir tu Oxfbn! atid bin Iriemk no iiwre. 


lliii oii4f\ yiMf% ill ilir roiimry 

Ibio wliiiiii 4t riiltrgr riM In* knew, 

Mr! Iiifii, and iif lii% U4V at’ !ilr iiii|i;iiedt 
In* ati^wrrM that tiir Gi|i»y rrru, 

I it'» bad atf** fn iiiL m lliry drMfrtI 

Idir W’lifkitigii at’ liiriiL tiraiiii t 
A lit! tbry iM« liitid lliriii l«i %¥lial lliiiiigiiin they willi 
* And Id be *tbe iif their art^ 

fiillf learidd* wiil iy ilir world innwii ; 
llii! I? ih'tuU lira^rti Mnii niHfiiriiis iur tld'^ *ikillP 

*rht% ’^4id, tie liii ilriii* ariil itiiiridd iia iiiare, 

■Hill riiftitwr* ■bung almiiit ilir ■i;iitiii|.ry*»klei 

llir ilir lii%i HiiiaUr brtig WA^ mTii to %iwy, 

Hrrfi to Mfr |^rii*d|ir iftil 

!?, 4|4|«\ and cl^k of 

^anir ibe wiim 

bad Wirt liiiii mi llir liiir%t in 
;ii bitir 4.!fbo4it« in ilie ikrl«hift mcMirti 
Clfi I Ilf wi.rffi i«gle*lrfirhi it^ biwri 

Hid ‘.nd him ^alrd at ibrir 
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But, ’mid their drink and clatter, he would fly : 

And I myself seem half to know thy looks, 

And put the shepherds, Wanderer, on thy trace; 
And boys who in lone wheatfields scare the rooks 
I ask if thou hast pass’d their quiet place; 

Or in my boat I lie 

Moor’d to the cool bank in the summer heats, 

’Mid wide grass meadows which the sunshine fills, 
And watch the warm green-muifled Cumnor hills, 
And wonder if thou haunt’st their shy retreats. 


For most, I know, thou lov’st retired ground. 

Thee, at the ferry, Oxford riders blithe, 

Returning home on summer nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bablock-hithe, 

Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 

As the slow punt swings round : 

And leaning backwards in a pensive dream, 

And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers 
Pluck’d in shy fields and distant Wychwood bowers, 
And thine eyes resting on the moonlit stream: 


And then they land, and thou art seen no more. 

Maidens who from the distant hamlets come 
To dance around the Fyfield elm in May, 

Oft through the darkening fields have seen thee roam, 
Or cross a stile into the public way. 

Oft thou hast given them store 
Of flowers~the frail-leaPd, white anemone — 

Dark bluebells drench’d with dews of summer eves, 
And purple orchises with spotted leaves— 

But none has words she can report of thee. 
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And once, in winter, on the causeway chill 

Where home through flooded fields foot-travellers go, 
Have I not pass’d thee on the wooden bridge 
Wrapt in thy cloak and battling with the snow, 

Thy face towards Hinksey and its wintry ridge? 

And thou hast climb’d the hill 
And gain’d the white brow of the Cumnor range; 
Turn’d once to watch, while thick the snowflakes fall, 
The line of festal light in Christ Church hall — 
Then sought thy straw in some sequester’d grange. 

But what — I dream! Two hundred years are flown 
Since first thy story ran through Oxford halls, 

And the grave Glanvil did the tale inscribe 
That thou wert wander’d from the studious walls 
To learn strange arts, and join a Gipsy tribe : 

And thou from earth art gone 
Long since, and in some quiet churchyard laid ; 

Some country nook, where o’er thy unknown grave 
Tall grasses and white flowering nettles wave— 
Under a dark red-fruited yew-tree’s shade. 


— No, no, thou hast not felt the lapse of hours. 

For what wears out the life of mortal men ? 

’Tis that from change to change their being rolls : 
’Tis that repeated shocks, again, again. 

Exhaust the energy of strongest souls, 

And numb the elastic powers. 

Till having used our nerves with bliss and teen, 
And tired upon a thousand schemes our wit. 

To the just-pausing Genius we remit 
Our worn-out life, and are — what we have been. 
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Thou hast not lived, why shouldst thou perish, so? 

Thou hadst one aim, one business, one desire: 

Else wert thou long since number’d with the dead — 
Else hadst thou spent, like other men, thy fire. 

The generations of thy peers are fled, 

And we ourselves shall go; 

But thou possessest an immortal lot. 

And we imagine thee exempt fron^i age 
And living as thou liv’st on GlanviFs page, 

Because thou hadst — what we, alas, have not! 


For early didst thou leave the world, with powers 
Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 

Firm to their mark, not spent on other things; 

Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt, 

Which much to have tried, in much been baffled, brings. 
O Life unlike to ours I 
Who fluctuate idly without term or scope. 

Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different lives ; 

Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope. 


Thou waitest for the spark from Heaven: and we, 
Vague half-believers of our casual creeds. 

Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will’d. 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds. 
Whose weak resolves never have been fulfill’d ; 
For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new; 
Who hesitate and falter life away. 

And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day — 
Ah, do not we. Wanderer, await it too? 
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Yes, we await it, but it still delays, 

And then we suffer; and amongst us One, 

Who most has suffer’d, takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne; 

And all his store of sad experience he 
Lays bare of wretched days; 

Tells us his misery’s birth and growth and signs, 

And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 

And how the breast was soothed, and how the head, 
And all his hourly varied anodynes. 


This for our wisest; and we others pine, 

And wish the long unhajjpy dream would end. 

And waive ail claim to bliss, and try to bear, 

With cIose-li|)p\i Patience for our only friend, 

Sad Patience, too near neighbour to Despair: 

But none has hope like thine. 

Thou through the fields and through the woods dost stray, 
Roaming the country-side, a truant boy, 

Nursing thy project in unclouded joy, 

And every doubt long blown by time away. 


0 born in days when wits were fresh and clear, 

And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames; 

Before this strange liiseasc of modern life, 

With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 

Its heads o’ertaxM, its palsied hearts, was rife-— 
Fly henccs mt contact fear ! 

Still fly, j»lunge in the bowering wood! 

Averse, as Dido did with gesture stern 
hVom her false friend’s approach in Hades turn, 
Wave us away, and keep thy solitude* 
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Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 

Still clutching the inviolable shade, 

With a free onward impulse brushing through, 
By night, the silvered branches of the glade — 
Far on the forest-skirts, where none pursue, 
On some mild pastoral slope 
Emerge, and resting on the moonlit pales, 
Freshen thy flowers, as in former years, 

With dew, or listen with enchanted ears, 
From the dark dingles, to the nightingales. 


But fly our paths, our feverish contact fly ! 

For strong the infection of our mental strife, 

Which, though it gives no bliss, yet spoils for rest 
And we should win thee from thy owm fair life, 
Like us distracted, and like us unblest. 

Soon, soon thy cheer would die, 

Thy hopes grow timorous, and unfix’d thy powers, 
And thy clear aims be cross and shifting made : 
And then thy glad perennial youth would fade, 
Fade, and grow old at last, and die like ours. 


Then fly our greetings, fly our speech and smiles 1 
— As some grave Tyrian trader, from the sea, 
Descried at sunrise an emerging prow 
Lifting the cool-hair’d creepers stealthily, 

The fringes of a southward-facing brow 
Among the iEgean isles; 

And saw the merry Grecian coaster come. 

Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian wine. 
Green bursting figs, and tunnies steep’d in brine ; 
And knew the intruders on his ancient home, 
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The young light-hearted Masters of the waves; 

And snatch’d his rudder, and shook out more sail, 

And day and night held on indignantly 
O’er the blue Midland waters with the gale, 

Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 

To where the Atlantic raves 
Outside the Western Straits, and unbent sails 

There, where down cloudy cliffs, through sheets of foam, 
Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians come; 

And on the beach undid his corded bales. 


7y2. Thilomch 

H ark I ah, the Nightingale! 

The tawny-throated! 

Hark 1 from that moonlit cedar what a burst ! 

What triumph ! hark — ^what pain 1 

O Wanderer from a Grecian shore, 

Still, after many years, in distant lands. 

Still nourishing in thy bewilder’d brain 
That wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken, old-world pain — 
Say, will it never heal? 

And can this fragrant lawn 
With its cool trees, and night, 

And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 

And moonshine, and the dew. 

To thy rack’d heart and brain 
Afford no balm ? 

Dost thou to-night behold 
Here, through the moonlight on this English grass, 
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The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild? 

Dost thou again peruse 
With hot cheeks and sear’d eyes 
The too clear web, and thy dumb Sister’s shame ? 

Dost thou once more assay 
Thy flight, and feel come over thee. 

Poor Fugitive, the feathery change 

Once more, and once more seem to make resound 

With love and hate, triumph and agony, 

Lone Daulis, and the high Cephissian vale ? 

Listen, Eugenia 

How thick the bursts come crowding through the leaves ! 

Again — thou hearest I 
Eternal Passion ! 

Eternal Pain ! 


7 / 3 . Shakespeare 

/^^THERS abide our question. Thou art free. 

We ask and ask: Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
That to the stars uncrowns his majesty. 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea. 

Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foilM searching of mortality ; 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self- school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure. 
Didst walk on earth unguess’d at. Better so ! 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure. 

All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow, 
Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 
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7 /^ 4 . From the Hymn of Empedocles 

T S it SO small a thing 
To have enjoy’d the sun, 

To have lived light in the spring, 

To have loved, to have thought, to have done ; 

To have advanced true friends, and beat down baffling foes ; 

That we must feign a bliss 
Of doubtful future date, 

And while we dream on this 
Lose all our present state, 

And relegate to worlds yet distant our repose? 

Not much, I know, you prize 
What pleasures may be had, 

Who look on life with. eyes 
Estranged, like mine, and sad: 

And yet the village churl feels the truth more than you j 

Who’s loth to leave this life 
Which to him little yields: 

His hard-task’d sunburnt wife, 

His often-labour’d fields ; 

The boors with whom he talk’d, the country spots he knew. 

But thou, because thou hear’st 
Men scoff at Heaven and Fate; 

Because the gods thou fear’st 
Fail to make blest thy state, 

Tremblest, and wilt not dare to trust the joys there are. 

I say, Fear not! life still 
Leaves human effort scope. 

But, since life teems with ill, 

Nurse no extravagant hope. 

Because thou must not dream, thou need’st not then despair. 
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1823-1880 

The Flowers 


7SS^ 


TyTHEN Love arose in heart and deed 
^ To wake the world to greater joy, 

^ What can she give me now ? ’ said Greed, 
Who thought to win some costly toy. 


He rose, he ran, he stoop’d, he clutch’d; 

And soon the Flowers, that Love let fall, 

In Greed’s hot grasp were fray’d and smutch’d, 
And Greed said, ‘ Flowers ! Can this be all ? ’ 


He flung them down and went his way, 

He cared no jot for thyme or rose; 

But boys and girls came out to play, 

And some took these and some took those — 

Red, blue, and white, and green and gold ; 

And at their touch the dew return’d, 

And all the bloom a thousandfold — 

So red, so ripe, the roses burn’d ! 


The Thought 

INTO the skies, one summer’s day, 

I sent a little Thought away ; 

. Up to where, in the blue round, 

The sun sat shining without sound. 

Then my Thought came back to me. — 
Little Thought, what did you see 
In the regions whence you come ? 

And when I spoke, my Thought was dumb. 
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But she breathed of what was there, 

In the pure bright upper air; 

And, because my Thought so shone, 

I knew she had been shone upon. 

Next, by night a Thought I sent 
Up into the firmament; 

When the eager stars were out, 

And the still moon shone about. 

And my Thought went past the moon 
In between the stars, but soon 
Held her breath and durst not stir, 

For the fear that covered her; 

Then she thought, in this demur: 

‘Dare I look beneath the shade, 

Into where the worlds are made ; 

Where the suns and stars are wrought? 

Shall I meet another Thought? 

‘ Will that other Thought have wings ? 

Shall I meet strange, heavenly things? 
Thought of Thoughts, and Light of Lights, 
Breath of Breaths, and Night of Nights ? ’ 

Then my Thought began to hark 
In the illuminated dark, 

Till the silence, over, under, 

Made her heart beat more than thunder. 

And my Thought, came trembling back, 

But with something on her track, 

And with something at her side; 

Nor till she has lived and died, 

Lived and died, and lived again. 

Will that awful thing seem plain. 
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1833- 

7J7. Marita Sua 

I 

O F all the flowers rising now, 

Thou only saw’st the head 
Of that unopen’d drop of snow 
I placed beside thy bed. 

In all the blooms that blow so fast, 

Thou hast no further part, 

Save those the hour I saw thee last, 

I laid above thy heart. 

Two snowdrops for our boy and girl, 

A primrose blown for me, 

Wreathed with one often-play’d-with curl 
From each bright head for thee. 

And so I graced thee for thy grave, 

And made these tokens fast 
With that old silver heart I gave, 

My first gift — and my last. 

II 

I dream’d, her babe upon her breast, 

Here she might lie and calmly rest 
Her happy eyes on that far hill 
That backs the landscape fresh arid still. 

I hoped her thoughts would thrid the boughs 
Where careless birds on love carouse, 

And gaze those apple-blossoms through 
To revel in the boundless blue. 
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But now her faculty of sight 
Is elder sister to the light, 

And travels free and unconfined 

^Through dense and rare, through form and mind. 

Or else her life to be complete 

Hath found new channels full and meet — 

Then, O, what eyes are leaning o’er, 

If fairer than they were before 1 


WILLIAM (JOHNSON) CORY 

1823-1892 

7^8/ Mimnemus in Church 

Y'OU promise heavens free from strife, 

Pure truth, and perfect change of will; 

But sweet, sweet is this human life, 

So sweet, I fain would breathe it still ; 

Your chilly stars I can forgo, 

This warm kind world is all I know. 

You say there is ho substance here, 

One great reality above: 

Back from that void I shrink in fear, 

And child-like hide myself in love: 

Show me what angels feel. Till then 
I cling, a mere weak man, to men. 

You bid me lift my mean desires 
From faltering lips and fitful veins 
To sexless souls, ideal quires. 

Unwearied voices, wordless strains : 

My mind with fonder welcome owns 
One dear dead friend’s remember’d tones. 
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Forsooth the present we must give 
To that which cannot pass away; 

All beauteous things for which we live 
By laws of time and space decay. 

But 0, the very reason why 
I clasp them, is because they die. 

HerctcUtus 

'T^HEY told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 
^ They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears 
to shed. 

I wept as I remember’d how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest. 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake; 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 


COVENTRY PATMORE 

1833-1896 

7(fo. The Mamed Lover 

V^HY, having won her, do I woo? 

™ Because her spirit’s vestal grace 
Provokes me always to pursue. 

But, spirit-like, eludes embrace; 

Because her womanhood is such 
That, as on court-days subjects kiss 
The Queen’s hand, yet so near a touch 
Affirms no mean familiarness; ■ 
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Nay, rather marks more fair the height 
Which can with safety so neglect 
To dread, as lower ladies might, 

That grace could meet with disrespect; 
Thus she with happy favour feeds 
Allegiance from a love so high 
That thence no false conceit proceeds 
Of difference bridged, or state put by; 
Because although in act and word 
As lowly as a wife can be, 

Her manners, when they call me lord, 
Remind me ’tis by courtesy; 

Not with her least consent of will. 

Which would my proud affection hurt, 
But by the noble style that still 
Imputes an unattain’d desert ; 

Because her gay and lofty brows, 

When all is won which hope can ask, 
Reflect a light of hopeless snows 
That bright in virgin ether bask; 
Because, though free of the outer court 
I am, this Temple keeps its shrine 
Sacred to Heaven ; because, in short, 
She’s not and never can be mine. 


761. ^ If T dead^ 

cTF I were dead, you’d sometimes say, Poor Child! 

^ The dear lips quiver’d as they spake, 

And the tears brake 

From eyes which, not to grieve me, brightly smiled. 
Poor Child, poor Child ! ^ 
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It is not true that Love will do no wrong. 

Poor Child! 

And did you think, when you so cried and smiled, 
How I, in lonely nights, should lie awake, 

And of those words your full avengers make? 

Poor Child, poor Child I 
And now, unless it be 

That sweet amends thrice told are come to thee, 

0 God, have Thou no mercy upon me 1 
Poor Child! 

. Departure 

T T was not like your great and gracious ways ! 

^ Do you, that have naught other to lament, 
Never, my Love, repent 
Of how, that July afternoon, 

You went, 

With sudden, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten’d eye. 

Upon your journey of so many days 
Without a single kiss, or a good-bye? 

1 knew, indeed, that you were parting soon; 

And so we sate, within the low sun’s rays. 

You whispering to me, for your voice was weak, 
Your harrowing praise. 

Well, it was well 

To hear you such things speak. 

And I could tell 

What made your eyes a growing gloom of love. 
As a warm South-wind sombres a March grove. 
And it was like your great and gracious ways 
To turn your talk on daily things, my Dear, 
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Lifting the luminous, pathetic lash 
To let the laughter flash, 

Whilst I drew near. 

Because you spoke so low that I could scarcely hear. 
But all at once to leave me at the last, 

More at the wonder than the loss aghast^. 

With huddled, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten’d eye, 

And go your journey of all days 
With not one kiss, or a good-bye. 

And the only loveless look the look with which you pass’d: 
’Twas all unlike your great and gracious ways. 


761, The Toys 

M y little Son, who look’d from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobey’d, 

I struck him, and dismiss’d 
With hard words and unkiss’d, 

— His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 

I visited his bed. 

But found him slumbering deep. 

With darken’d eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan. 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own 5 
For, on a table drawn beside his head. 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters and a red-vein’d stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 
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And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells, 

And two F rench copper coins, ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I pray’d 
To God, I wept, and said: 

Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 

Not vexing Thee in death. 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 
We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 
Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from ti; 

Thou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 

M will be sorry for their childishness.’ 


7 ^ 4 . A Farewell 

YVTITH all my will, but much against my heart, 
We two now part. 

My Very Dear, 

Our solace is, the sad road lies so clear. 

It needs no art. 

With faint, averted feet 
And many a tear. 

In our opposed paths to persevere. 

Go thou to East, I West. 

We will not say 

There’s any hope, it is so far away. 

But, O, my Best, 
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When the one darling of our widowhead. 

The nursling Grief, 

Is dead, 

And no dews blur our eyes 

To see the peach-bloom come in evening skies, 

Perchance we may. 

Where now this night is day, 

And even through faith of still averted feet, 
Making full circle of our banishment, 

Amazed meet ; 

The bitter journey to the bourne so sweet 
Seasoning the termless feast of our content 
With tears of recognition never dry. 


SYDNEY DOBELL 

1S24-: 

76 y. The Bctllcid of Keith of Ravelston 

' PHE murmur of the mourning ghost 
^ That keeps the shadowy kine, 

‘ O Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy line 1 ’ 

Ravelston, Ravelston, 

The merry path that leads 
Down the golden morning hill, 

And thro’ the silver meads; 

Ravelston, Ravelston, 

The stile beneath the tree, 

The maid that kept her mothers kine, 

The song that sang she! 
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She sang her song, she kept her kine, 

She sat beneath the thorn, 

When Andrew Keith of Ravelston 
Rode thro’ the Monday morn. 

His henchmen sing, his hawk-bells ring, 

His belted jewels shine; 

O Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy line! 

Year after year, where Andrew came, 

Comes evening down the glade, 

And still there sits a moonshine ghost 
Where sat the sunshine maid. 

Her misty hair is faint and fair, 

She keeps the shadowy kine; 

0 Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy line! 

1 lay my hand upon the stile, 

The stile is lone and cold, 

The burnie that goes babbling by , 

Says naught that can be told. 

Yet, stranger! here, from year to year, 

She keeps her shadowy kine ; 

O Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy line! 

Step out three steps, where Andrew stood-- 
Why blanch thy cheeks for fear? 

The ancient stile is not alone, 

’Tis not the burn I hear! 
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She makes her immemorial moan, 

She keeps her shadowy kine ; 

O Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy line 1 

766, Return! 

"D ETURN, return 1 all night my lamp is burning, 
All night, like it, my wide eyes watch and burn; 
Like it, I fade and pale, when day returning 
Bears witness that the absent can return, 

Return, return. 

Like it, I lessen with a lengthening sadness, 

Like it, I burn to waste and waste to burn, 

Like it, I spend the golden oil of gladness 
To feed the sorrowy signal for return, 

Return, return. 

Like it, like it, whenever the east wind sings, 

I bend and shake \ like it, I quake and yearn, 

When Hope’s late butterflies, with whispering wings, 
Fly in out of the dark, to fall and burn — 

Burn in the watchfire of return, 

Return, return. 

Like it, the very flame whereby I pine 
Consumes me to its nature. While I mourn 
My soul becomes a better soul than mine. 

And from its brightening beacon I discern 
My starry love go forth from me, and shine 
Across the seas a path for thy return. 

Return, return. 

Return, return! all night I see it burn. 

All night it prays like me, and lifts a twin 
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I'heii c.iitu* tht* wind-flower 
In the valley left b'hind, 

Ah a wonndeii ntaiden, pule 
With purple Mreakn of woe, 

When the buttle ban rolfd by 
WuuilerH til and fro, 

S(j totter M she, 

Dishrvelihi in the wind, 

1‘hen cunre the duisieH, 

Oii the first erf May, 

Like u b;i!ifier\i Hlwtw’'s advance 
While the ertiwd rynn by the way, 

With ten ititmwiiti fitiwers ukwt them they came trooping 
through the fielik, 

i\<% a happy jwciple come, 

Hii ranw they, 

A% a happy pople come 
When the war has rolfd away. 

With dance and taljor, pip and drum, 

And all make holiday. 

Him came the cowtlip, 

Like a dancer in the fair, 

She spread her link mat of green, 

And m It danced iht* 

With a fillet toiind atom her orow, 

A fillri found her happy brow, 

A golden fillet round her brow. 

And fiibiri in her hair* 
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768. Laus Deo 

TN the hall the cofEn waits, and the idle armourer stands. 
^ At his belt the coffin nails, and the hammer in his hands* 
The bed of state is hung with crape — the grand old bed 
where she was wed — 

And like an upright corpse she sitteth gazing dumbly at the bed. 
Hour by hour her serving-men enter by the curtain’d door, 
And with steps of muffled woe pass breathless o’er the 
silent floor, 

And marshal mutely round, and look from each to each 
with eyelids red; 

^ Touch him not,’ she shriek’d and cried, ^ he is but newly 
deadl’ 

^ 0 my own dear mistress,’ the ancient Nurse did say, 

^ Seven long days and seven long nights you have watch’d 
him where he lay.’ 

‘ Seven long days and seven long nights,’ the hoary Steward said; 
‘Seven long days and seven long nights,’ groan’d the 
Warrener gray; 

‘ Seven,’ said the old Henchman, and bow’d his aged head ; 
‘ On your lives !’ she shriek’d and cried, ‘ he is but newly deadl ’ 
Then a father Priest they sought, 

The Priest that taught her all she knew, 

And they told him of her loss. 

‘ F or she is mild and sweet of will, 

She loved him, and his words are peace. 

And he shall heal her ill.’ 

But her watch she did not cease. 

He bless’d her where she sat distraught. 

And show’d her holy cross, — 

The cross she kiss’d from year to year — 
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But she neither saw nor heard; 

And said he in her deaf ear 
All he had been wont to teach, 

All she had been fond to hear, 

MissalFd prayer, and solemn speech, 

But she answer’d not a word. 

Only when he turn’d to speak with those who wept about 
the bed, 

^ On your lives ! ’ she shriek’d and cried, ^he is but newly dead i ’ 
Then how sadly he turn’d from her, it were wonderful to tell, 
And he stood beside the death-bed as by one who slumbers well, 
And he loan’d o’er him who lay there, and in cautious 
whisper low, 

^ He is not dead, but sleepeth,’ said the Priest, and smooth’d 
his brow. 

‘ Sleepeth ? ’ said she, looking up, and the sun rose in her face ! 
^ He must be better than I thought, for the sleep is very sound.’ 
^ He is better,’ said the Priest, and call’d her maidens round. 
With them came that ancient dame who nursed her when 
a child; 

O Nurse ! ’ she sigh’d, ' O Nurse 1 ’ she cried, ‘O Nurse ! ’ 
and then she smiled, 

And then she wept; with that they drew 
About her, as of old; 

Her dying eyes were sweet and blue. 

Her trembling touch was cold; 

But she said, ‘My maidens true, 

No more weeping and well-away ; 

Let them kill the feast. 

I would be happy in my soul. 

“ He is better,” saith the Priest ; 

He did but sleep the weary day, 

And will waken whole. 
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7 (^ 9 - 


But she neither turn’d her head 
Nor ‘Whistly, whistly,’ said she. 
Her hands were folded as in grace. 
We laid her with her ancient race 
And all the village wept. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 

The Fairies 


1834-1889 


T TP the airy mountain, 

^ Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
F or fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 

And white owl’s feather! 


Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home, 

They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam ; 

Some in the reeds 

Of the black mountain lake, 

With frogs for their watch-dogs, 

All night awake. 

High on the hill-top 
The old King sits; 

He is now so old and gray 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 
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Wri- llilk* fillk, 

.ill iwgt'ilwr I 
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MAC DONALD 
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Mt til wlirfi *riiiiy will mil. hmh 

lliii .itifiir liiiwti 'riiitie iiwii wttn »iair» 
ftiaymi m%m€f all my neccJ— - 
Vr«, rtny lfy|t>iw |irayrr# 

1 1 ANTE tLCimiEL ROSSETTI 

771. /At* Hhsstd *Damozet 

T Iili tilr««l4 Ikmoi:el Wan’d mt 
|»f««n «Wp frill bur of Hrfavroi 
Hrt Wiip «»pu ww dwpr mach 
THao a ibwp w«f, mn. 

Hlu? l«<t ih«» BIW» ta bef b«ri, 

And the »m I# b« Wf mtt iwn. 
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Wiili 4 d" wliilr jfU'ki 

CiilMWililiill tw €$mm% 

Clfi hm 

Fwi to 

Clf M|‘ iiitt%i< 

Clfi tM »iiif| Highly 

l'*i;i mf witi llir 

Of 1^ ||*f Kistlltrfii 1 

««lr I«!!v llrtil^ 

¥m m*ifn kwii 

Wltm im» iiwii igiiLi 

Hcf ftwiKit 'trfff nil 

Tlitf tool lw»f hrt%lt 

ilir PMifi.sw, 

'flwf ^ '1 4^1% 

*L44 

T^' ^tr |,r|4 ^ mm 
witto '1^ hl#f 
CM i Idl ^ 

W^^chiiii fit tlw wale, 

fly ilw l.|■Ai.:ftv 

Imir, 

Tlw'f liatr |4aftfr4 liiPtfi iirif# 

Liif Itrir ii^i llief?* 

If mf w*ifi w* 

A% ii| to 

II# ^11 h<‘t 
Im Wi W4 ki 

l/p 1^ ikf 

IMito 

W# fjt 

I't# f##! « 1 
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Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together; 

Green jacket, red cap, 

And white owFs feather! 

GEORGE MAC DONALD 

1824-1905 

770. That Holy Thing 

^^HEY all were looking for a king 

To slay their foes and lift them high: 

Thou cam’st, a little baby thing 
That made a woman cry. 

0 Son of Man, to right my lot 
Naught but Thy presence can avail; 

Yet on the road Thy wheels are not, 

Nor on the sea Thy sail! 

My how or when Thou wilt not heed, 

But come down Thine own secret stair, 

That Thou mayst answer all my need — 

Yea, every bygone prayer. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 

1828-1882 

771. The Blessld T>amozel 

T he blessed Damozel lean’d out 
From th^ gold bar of Heaven: 

Her blue grave eyes were deeper much 
Than a deep water, even. 

She had three lilies in her hand, 

And the stars in her hair were seven. 
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Hrr iifigirt (mm% c.|iii|i iii ti«i» 

Kis wrimilit iowffi dill §imm^ 

Ik4 4 will*!- ^ ttf MiryA 
On il»r iw/'rily wpf iv | 

Afid brr Aiwg 4«%fi ki 

Wm frilcrw lilr fijit Cliffli 

i-catcr li#«l Iwtl i fliy 
Clf^ pf t lititi^lrf* j 

I'lif* wnmiri *.k / tiisl yrl f|\,iv 
ii%4t ‘ uii tif 111 1 1 j 

AIWi«< t«> fliriii Irft# l%rf %hf 
Hmi fmifHf<i it tiwi ftm%* 

rr# «f If w ^*rt mf fr^tn i 

• * # i« ll?.-, \ \ur^ 

^ I*' A> '-i A$*ef ;‘,.|| 

Ffll ill iktwt Illy » . . 

MiaWngi ii# Atimwa-O! nl 
Tht ^if m% «p«4 

If wm ill Gmi*% 

ilitr ' «" ■ %m, 

By C#i»i Iwiil 4**rf flw rnkm'f 
III H|iii4’f li 

Wgfc* lint l4«4lti| J«wwwil4 

> --rti ?-• ■ ■ 

0f # ky^-t 

ri» iMt* ^ ^ ml »l|fci 
Wttfc ^ dnifcifiwi fMp 

I1it it #♦ wtew r#fl| 
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But in those traciSt with her, it was 
The peace of utter lij»ht 
Ariil silence* For no breeije may stir 
Along the steady flight 
Of seraphim ; no eclio there, 

Beycnitd all depth or height* 

I!«irif hardly, some of her new friends, 

Flaying at holy games, 

Spake, gffii!r-mo«th*d, among themselves, 

'Fheir virginal chaste names ; 

And the sotik, mounting up to G^od, 

W'eni by her like thin flames* 

Awl *iti!l ihe liowy herself, and stoopM 
Into the vast waste caimi 
I'ilt her Iwsomk pressure must have made 
The twr she lean**! on warm. 

And the lilies ky m if asleep 
Along her lirndit! arm, 

Froim iht li'ict iiill of Heiftn, she saw 
Time# like i pulse# "shtfct 
Through all iht worldi* Her gttt still strove, 
In that %teep giilf# to 
The warnti ami then ribe spol»# as when 
The mMm m^g In their ■ 

* I mmk itwi h# weft to 'ine# 

Vm hr will ewnt#*' iht mW. 

* Hate I pwf y in solemn Hmven I 

On earth# to ht i« pw/dl 
Are fwi %m ^ayert a ptrto strength? 

And shit! I hi tfraWI 



ih\m*r I 1 1 


♦ Wiini finimi !«♦ Il*"4*t ibr Amr^^lr » 

|4 hr 1 % < lnllir%l in «tiiilr, 

ri! ^ nil fr ** 

'|\i !fir Jrr|< f <'‘ • *»! 

\ ?^! mil ' ^ nfi 4*1 /. 1* < K’.i 

Ati*! U.#lhr *lirtr Hi t 

* 'll*r iwii wifi »J.atl%i i»'%i.ilr ili.4l ililifir, 
Mtiiji, wifliifl-h 'jirnt«»b 

V» nil |»l4trf f|? li* I , 

A flit wlirir mih tirrili tr»r*ri|* 
til I»lirfil |if'tii.iii. 

» Wr 1^11 m’lll ?* 'if 

'VhM^ ttcr 

Wnbiii 'ri itw $ ' 

!♦ I* If 1*1 I**, 

Wyfe mwf bill A«lf 111* jinllif I li:i'tt4.li 

Haii'li Hi% tM»w jiiiliyy, 

* Vut I fllfM-lt // , U» In-’ . 

I nn*--!?! tv. , 

I I ,i?li 

Slull |^«%r HI, liiisli**! Aiiml iillll'i 

ii fMti ji#iiii', 

Alfcl U* liw#*/ 

♦* l» . ;n||r 

llig^ -4 Jt §«#< Irtu*/,- 

IWlntri ihpf lirftil*lr»i *m lw§ 

I trf t«C«* k»l 4 ,M|||H gimw 

AUn hit ^^l|’ 

I lifr I 


UAmii OABRIEL ROSSETTI 

iii'id thcHigh itie end we.re reached? * * , 
sly |i»in iifulmtoml 

i')r Imtw lit iriBt? And for her sake 
Sli-ill tlm urn Iv fciuml good?**— 

Miy ilir ^^mr lips ihdst knew not prayer 
Fi4iM? rfrr, ihough they wowld?) 

* Wr twii** she sail!, ' wilt seek the groves 

Wlirir ilir litly Mary 
Willi l$ri livr hatiilmaidensi whose names 
Air fiiT swrrt s|mphiiiiies:~ 

CVrilyi Ornmle, Magdalen, 
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‘There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me : — 

To have more blessing than on earth 
In nowise ; but to be 
As then we were, — ^being as then 
At peace. Yea, verily. 

‘ Yea, verily ; when he is come 
We will do thus and thus : 

Till this my vigil seem quite strange 
And almost fabulous ; 

We two will live at once, one life ; 

And peace shall be with us.’ 

She gazed, and listen’d, and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild, — 

‘All this is when he comes.’ She ceased 
The light thrill’d past her, lill’d 
With Angels, in strong level lapse. 

Her eyes pray’d, and she smiled. 

(I saw her smile.) But soon their flight 
Was vague ’mid the poised spheres. 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 

And wept. (I heard her tears.) 


(;i-;()UGi-; mhredith 

182S-1909 

I /nr />/ rAe Fnikf 

U Nl)MI ymulvt ^rigle on the green-sward, 

CViiiiliM with firf iirm% kthind her golden head,. 
l\iirr% 4ntt ftildrd li» slip and ripple idly, 

I ars my ytniiig lovr streping in the shade, 
ilrfil I ilir lirafi Ui m arm lieneath her, 

tier jafiitig Ii}» m her waist 1 gather slow, 
Waking in Amumwnt she could not but embrace mes 
I1ir« wiiiilit slif hfitd me iml mm let mt go? 

Shy m ilir ami waywartl m the swallow, 

Swiff M the alimg the nwth light 

Cifcirlitig ilir siiftarr ii* meet hb mirro/d winglets, 
birttrr %ltr wriim in her stay than in her flight. 


Sliy m the ilwi lra{» among the pine-tops, 

Wivward a* ilw iw'allow twerhead at m of sun, 
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Heartless she is as the shadow in the meadows 
Flying to the hills on a blue and breezy noon. 

No, she is athirst and drinking up her wonder : 

Earth to her is young as the slip of the new moon. 
Deals she an unkindness, ’tis but her rapid measure, 

Even as in a dance; and her smile can heal no less; 
Like the swinging May-cloud that pelts the flowers with 
hailstones 

Off a sunny border, she was made to bruise and bless. 

Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star. 

Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle-note unvaried. 

Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown evejar. 
Darker grows the valley, more and more forgetting ; 

So were it with me if forgetting could be will’d. 

Tell the grassy hollow that holds the bubbling well-spring, 
Tell it to forget the source that keeps it fill’d. 

Stepping down the hill with her fair companions, 

Arm in arm, all against the raying West, 

Boldly she sings, to the merry tune she marches, 

Brave is her shape, and sweeter unpossess’d. 

Sweeter, for she is what my heart first awaking 
Whisper’d the world was; morning light is she. 

Love that so desires would fain keep her changeless; 

Fain would fling the net, and, fain have her free. 

Happy happy time, when the white star hovers 

Low over dim fields fresh with bloomy dew, > 

Near the face of dawn, that draws athwart the darkness, 
Threading it with colour, like yewberries the yew. 


ClliORCK MEREDITH 


rmwit tbr nlwdri tilt* grave East deepens 
(tiMWiiig, 4iiit \%'nk a long cloud swells, 

M.dilini ^.itll ilir nmm hi anti strange she iS| and secret; 

lirr ryr^i lirr chrrks ire cold as cold sea-shells. 


Ir^iinig «iii mit %tmthrrn hills and lighting 
Wilil i ilwi drag the hills along, 

Oil riiiE tip* d4y III y*iiir shifting brilliant laughter 
Clitli .!*» a dull farr frowning tin a song, 

tiiii %liiiw% liir Hii4iili*wrmi II ripple-featherM. bosom 
Ilkiwii i*t wliilr ilir clouds are shaken and ascend 

thf iiiiil4if4trn« 4 *% they there comes a sunset 

Riclii ili'Vji like l«tr in htmtf without end. 

Wlieii *tf tfjwii 4ir 4t»i like m infant to the window 

gfrtt'r ryr% t'f 4 vi«| lighfi released, from dreams, 
llraiiiifiil likr a white water-lily 

Iliiftiifig owl of Imil in Iwvrns of the streams, 

Wlirn Ifiifii tmi %lie fi%r% ritiihrd from neck to ankle 
111 tiff lung iiwfti as boughs -of May, 

Ileattiilol ''lie iikr a till gifdendily 
Etirr ilir iiiglit, ati4 ^plmdid for the day. 


|4<*lief Ilf itw iIpw% dill fff<*bA*d Iwslighlf 

f ywl iwtiigbi, «’fr the *»Uey*s Wm, 

«« «h, bwant mi^» tbr dewaaight^ skylark, 
Ctr.r 4, ihmgh ihr drwdft^ b«l ihrir race in him. 
|{«,!4 p« whftr 0»p ttm-M drink* the raylm planet, 

h»f Uwghwf, I would h*»e l»r w« 

C«)m! 4, .fc* in Itie larit amt the flowers. 

$ • ■ ■# 
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All the girls are out with their baskets for the primrose; 

Up lanes, woods through, they troop in joyful bands. 
My sweet leads: she knows not why, but now she loiters, 
Eyes the bent anemones, and hangs her hands. 

Such a look will tell that the violets are peeping, 

Coming the rose : and unaware a cry 
Springs in her bosom for odours and for colour, 

Covert and the nightingale ; she knows not why. 


KerchiePd head and chin she darts between her tulips, 
Streaming like a willow gray in arrowy rain : 

Some bend beaten cheek to gravel, and their angel 
She will be ; she lifts them, and on she speeds again. 
Black the driving raincloud breasts the iron gateway: 

She is forth to cheer a neighbour lacking mirth. 

So when sky and grass met rolling dumb for thunder 
Saw I once a white dove, sole light of earth. 


Prim little scholars are the dowers of her garden, 

Train'd to stand in rows, and asking if they please. 

I might love them well but for loving more the wild ones ; 

O my wild ones ! they tell me more than these. 

You, my wild one, you tell of honied field-rose, 

Violet, blushing eglantine in life; and even as they, 
They by the wayside are earnest of your , goodness. 

You are of life's, on the banks that line the way. 

Peering at her chamber the white crowns the red rose, 
Jasmine winds the porch with stars two and three. 
Parted is the window ; she sleeps ; the starry jasmine 
Breathes a falling breath that carries thoughts of me. 



mkredith 


jvA‘iT?.rr Iwvr 1 mU cif her my sweetest? 

X»if u liilr %lr %!rrj« j whilf %he sleeps the jasmine breathes, 
hri III Imr; %lir %lrrjiH i ihe sttrry jasmine 
tlr4f^ itir III liri pilliiw «fiflrr while rose-wreaths. 

* * * 

Yrllim' IniiltfuiMrfifiil are ihr grass-gladei j 
YrlbiW' with Mrii|iirffiil iif the drw-gray leaf; 

YrlliW wiili ilir iniiis-moiimk are yellow; 

Illiir*tir« kM ilir %i'lir4i %way%, yellowing to the sheaf. 
ilmn-wlhm, Irnm^ Imm ihr copse the laughing yaffle; 

SlKifp m 4 ^irkle k ilir odge of ^h*idt and shines 
I'liifili ill lirf lirAfi lioghi tt»yfi| ai the hewtnSi 

of ilie lMf¥r«i I Itwk snd think of mine. 


*riii% I nuf kiiiiw i tier dmiing and undKssing 

Sttcli M rlMiigr Ilf lighi m when the skies in sport 
Sliifl fi'wiii rliiiid to I or edging oeer thunder 
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Cool was the woodside; cool as her white dairy 

Keeping sweet the cream-pan ; and there the boys from 
school, 

Cricketing below, rush’d brown and red with sunshine ; 

O the dark translucence of the deep-eyed cool ! 

Spying from the farm, herself she fetch’d a pitcher 
Full of milk, and tilted for each in turn the beak. 

Then a little fellow, mouth up and on tiptoe. 

Said, ‘ I will kiss you ’ : she laugh’d and lean’d her cheek. 

Doves of the iir-wood walling high our red roof 

Through the long noon coo, crooning through the coo. 
Loose droop the leaves, and down the sleepy roadway 
Sometimes pipes a chaffinch ; loose droops the blue. 
Cows flap a slow tail knee-deep in the river, 

Breathless, given up to sun and griat and fly. 

Nowhere is she seen; and if I see her nowhere, 
Lightning may come, straight rains and tiger sky. 

0 the golden sheaf, the rustling treasure-armful ! 

O the nutbrown tresses nodding interlaced ! 

0 the treasure-tresses one another over 

Nodding ! O the girdle slack about the waist ! 

Slain are the poppies that shot their random scarlet 
Quick amid the wheat-ears : wound about the waist, 
Gather’d, see these brides of Earth one blush of ripeness ! 
O the nutbrown tresses nodding interlaced ! 

Large and smoky red the sun’s cold disk drops. 

Clipp’d by naked hills, on violet shaded snow : 

Eastward large and still lights up a bower of moonrise, 
Whence at her leisure steps the moon aglow. 
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Ki}'.!'!!"''}! ">» J<rif»4»ranchcs our beech-tree 
in thii whirenci'4 ! ntghilong could I. 

Hcfi- nuy life «m iir«ih or death cm life be painted. 

Irt me lU**!* (ler icmt to know *he cannot die! 

G(f>'.i|t'> « imiti her •, they scour a narrow chamber 
Where there i» on window, read not heaven or her. 
•When %he was a tiny,' one agW woman quavers, 
Pluck* at my heart am! leads me by the ear. 

Fault* she had i«ue a* »he fram’d to run and tumbled: 
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Soft new beech-leaves, up to beamy April 

Spreading bough on bough a primrose mountain, you 
Lucid in the moon, -raise lilies to the skyfields, 

Youngest green transfused in silver shining through: 
Fairer than the lily, than the wild white cherry: 

Fair as in image my seraph love appears 
Borne to me by dreams when dawn is at my eyelids : 
Fair as in the flesh she swims to me on tears. 


Could I find a place to be alone with heaven, 

I would speak my heart out: heaven is my need. 

Every woodland tree is flushing like the dogwood, 
Flashing like the whitebeam, swaying like the reed. 
Flushing like the dogwood crimson in October; 

Streaming like the flag-reed South-west blown; 

Flashing as in gusts the sudden-lighted whitebeam: 

All seem to know what is for heaven alone. 

77J. Thxhus voilh Admetus 

VVYHEN by Zeus relenting the mandate was revoked, 
^ Sentencing to exile the bright Sun-God, 

Mindful were the ploughmen of who the steer had yoked, 
Who : and what a track showed the upturn’d sod ! 
Mindful were the shepherds, as now the noon severe 
Bent a burning eyebrow to brown evetide, 

How the rustic flute drew the silver to the sphere, 

Sister of his own, till her rays fell wide. 

God! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 

The day is never darken’d 
That had thee here obscure. 


90 


immuni Meredith 

W4rltt ck%*ki ctouchM In ranks; 

^litk ilie ilii%ilr4tii«i filled ili down-silk gray: 

Starci" *t»tiy lii,,trcl iycl*d hollows in his flanks; 

*riiick on »|iots Ilf nmtirjp owr drowsed flocks lay. 
Sii'iiitn ilir <lir%inttis lie«ath a wind unheard, 

t,rti|itieii*d ran ilir the iky grew slate; 

Him atiiid 4 ^wifi flight of wtngM wd white as curd, 
CIrar of'’ litfih 1 Ytiyfli imiiie the master*! gate. 

Cfwil of whom music 
Ami ioti| and lili»d ire puro, 

Hir dif IS fwter dirktn'd 
liatl lh«* 'here ohieure, 

Witff, fir’ll nf oVr rocky mmm and metd^ 

Eirii «f raftlilf ibpin, iht wn^lowd rill, 

Sing id tmw, ami Aw^lfsl the ripples on the reed, 
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God ! of whom' music 
And song and blood are pure, 

The day is never darken’d 
That had thee here obscure. 

Foot to fire in snowtime we trimm’d the slender shaft f 
Often down the pit spied the lean wolFs teeth 

Grin against his will, trapp’d by masterstrokes of craft | 
Helpless in his froth>wrath as green logs seethe ! 

Safe the tender lambs tugg’d the teats, and winter sped 
Whirl’d before the crocus, the year’s new gold. 

Hung the hooky beak up aloft, the arrowhead 
Redden’d through his feathers for our dear fold. 

God ! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 

The day is never darken’d 
That had thee here obscure. 

Tales we drank of giants at war with gods above : 
Rocks were they to look on, and earth climb’d air! 

Tales of search for simples, and those who sought of 
Ease because the creature was all too fair. 

Pleasant ran our thinking that while our work was 
Sure as fruits for sweat would the praise come fast. 

He that wrestled stoutest and tamed the billow-brood 
Danced in rings with girls, like a sail-fiapp’d mast. 
God! of whom music ' 

And song and blood are pure, 

The day is never darken’d 
That had thee here obscure. 

Lo, the herb of healing, when once the herb is known» 
Shines in shady woods ‘ bright as new-sprung flame. 

Ere the string was tighten’d we heard the mellow tone, 
After he had taught how the sweet sounds came. 
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Stretch’d about his feet, labour done, ’twas as you see 
Red pomegranates tumble and burst hard rind. 

So began contention to give delight and be 
Excellent in things aim’d to make life kind. 

God ! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 

The day is never darken’d 


That had thee here obscure. 


You with shelly horns, rams ! and, promontory goats, 

You whose browsing beards dip in coldest dew! 

Bulls, that walk the pastures in kingly-flashing coats! 

Laurel, ivy, vine, wreathed for feasts not few! 

You that build the shade-roof, and you that court the rays, 
You that leap besprinkling the rock stream-rent: 

He has been our fellow, the morning of our days ; 

Us he chose for housemates, and this way went. 

God ! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 

The day is never darken’d 
That had thee here obscure. 


774. Tardy Spring 

N OW the North wind ceases, 

The warm South-west awakes; 
Swift fly the fleeces,* ' 

Thick ^e blossom-flakes. 

Now hill to hill has made the stride,. 
And distance waves the without-end: j 
Now in the breast a door flings wide-; 
Our farthest smiles, our t^esctJs .friend. 
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And song of England's rush of flowers 
Is this full breeze with mellow stops, 

That spins the lark for shine, for showers ; 
He drinks his hurried flight, and drops* 

The stir in memory seem these things, 
Which out of moisten’d turf and clay, 
Astrain for light push patient rings, 

Or leap to find the waterway. 

’Tis equal to a wonder done, 

Whatever simple lives renew 
Their tricks beneath the father sun, 

As though they caught a broken clue: 

So hard was earth an eyewink back; 

But now the common life has come, 

The blotting cloud a dappled pack, 

The grasses one vast underhum. 

A City clothed in snow and soot, 

With lamps for day in ghostly rows, 

Breaks to the scene of hosts afoot, 

The river that reflective flows: 

And there did fog down crypts of street 
Play spectre upon eye and mouth : — 

Their faces are a glass to greet 
This magic of the whirl for South. 

A burly joy each creature swells 
With sound of its own hungry quest; 

Earth has to fill her empty wells. 

And speed the service of the nest; 

The phantom of the snow-wreath melt, 

That haunts the farmer^s look abroad, 

Who sees what tomb a white night built. 
Where flocks now bleat and sprouts the clod. 
For iron Winter held her firm ; 
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Across her sky he laid his hand; 

And bird he starved, he stiffenM worm; 
A sightless heaven, a shaven land. 

Her shivering Spring feign’d fast asleep, 
The bitten buds dared not unfold : 

We raced on roads and ice to keep 
Thought of the girl we love from cold. 

But now the North wind ceases, 
The warm South-west awakes. 

The heavens are out in fleeces, 

And earth’s green banner shakes. 


77 /. Love^ s Grave 

I^ARK where the pressing wind shoots javelin-like, 
Its skeleton shadow on the broad-back’d wave ! 
Here is a fitting spot to dig Love’s grave; 

Here where the ponderous breakers plunge and strike, 
And dart their hissing tongues high up the sand : 

In hearing of the ocean, and in sight 
Of those ribb’d wind-streaks running into white. 

If I the death of Love had deeply plann’d, 

I never could have made it half so sure, 

As by the unblest kisses which upbraid 
The full-waked sense ; or failing that, degrade ! 

’Tis morning: but no morning can restore 
What we have forfeited. I see no sin : 

The wrong is mix’d. In tragic life, God wot, 

No villain need be ! Passions spin the plot : 

We are betray’d by what is false within. 
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776 . Lucifer in Starlight 

O N a starred night Prince Lucifer uprose. 

Tired of his dark dominion swung the fiend 
Above the rolling ball in cloud part screen’d, 
Where sinners hugg’d their spectre of repose. 

Poor prey to his hot fit of pride were those. 

And now upon his western wing he lean’d, 

Now his huge bulk o’er Afric’s sands careen’d, 
Now the black planet shadow’d Arctic snows. 

Soaring through wider zones that prick’d his scars 
With memory of the old revolt from Awe, 

He reach’d a middle height, and at the stars, 

Which are the brain of heaven, he look’d, and sank. 
Around the ancient track inarch’d, rank on rank,, 

The army of unalterable law. 

ALEXANDER SMITH 

1829-1867 

777- Love 

'^HE fierce exulting worlds, the motes in rays, 
The churlish thistles, scented briers, 

The wind-swept bluebells on the sunny braes, 
Down to the central fires, 

Exist alike in Love. Love is a sea 
Filling all the abysses dim 
Of lornest space, in whose deeps regally 
Suns and their bright broods swim. 

This mighty sea of Love, with wondrous tideSp 
Is sternly just to sun and grain ; 

’Tis laving at this moment Saturn’s sides, 

’Tis in my blood and brain. 
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ALEXANDER SMITH 

GleamM a face of airy beauty with its heavenly eyes on 
mine — 

Gleamed and vanish’d in a moment — O that face was surely 
thine 

Out of heaven, Barbara! 

O pallid, pallid face I 

0 earnest eyes of grace 1 

When last I saw thee, dearest, it was in another place. 
You came running forth to meet me with my love-gift on 
your wrist: 

The flutter of a long white dress, then all was lost in mist — 
A purple stain of agony was on the mouth I kiss’d, 

That wild morning, Barbara. 

1 search’d, in my despair, 

Sunny noon and midnight air ; 

I could not drive away the thought that you were lingering 
there. 

0 many and many a winter night I sat when you were gone, 
My worn face buried in my hands, beside the fire alone — 
Within the dripping churchyard, the rain plashing on your 

stone, 

You were sleeping, Barbara. 

’Mong angels, do you think 
Of the precious golden link 

1 clasp’d around your happy arm while sitting by yon brink? 
Or when that night of gliding dance, of laughter and guitars, 
Was emptied of its music, and we watch’d, through lattice- 

bars, 

The silent midnight heaven creeping o’er us with its stars, 
Till the day broke, Barbara ? 



ALEXANDER SMITH 

In the years I’ve changed ; 

Wild and far my heart has ranged, 

And many sins and errors now have been on me avenged ; 
But to you I have been faithful whatsoever good I lack’d : 
I loved you, and above my life still hangs that love intact — 
Your love the trembling rainbow, I the reckless cataract. 
Still I love you, Barbara. 

Yet, Love, I am unblest; 

With many doubts opprest, 

I wander like the desert wind without a place of rest. 
Could I but win you for an hour from off that starry shore, 
The hunger of my soul were still’d; for Death hath told 
you more 

Than the melancholy world doth know — things deeper than 
all lore 

You could teach me, Barbara. 

In vain, in vain, in vain ! 

You will never come again. 

There droops upon the dreary hills a mournful fringe of 
rain ; 

The gloaming closes slowly round, loud winds are in the 
tree, 

Round seliisn shores for ever moans the hurt and wounded 
sea ,* 

There is no rest upon the earth, peace is with Death and 
thee — 

Barbara ! 
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CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI ' 

1830-1894 

77 g. Bride Song 

FROM ‘the prince’s PROGRESS’ 

^^00 late for love, too late for joy, 

Too late, too late! 

You loiter’d on the road too long, 

You trifled at the gate : 

The enchanted dove upon her branch 
Died without a mate ; 

The enchanted princess in her tower 
Slept, died, behind the grate; 

Her heart was starving all this while 
You made it wait. 

Ten years ago, five years ago, 

One year ago, 

’ Even then you had arrived in time. 

Though somewhat slow; 

Then you had known her living face 
Which now you cannot know : 

The frozen fountain would have leap’d. 

The buds gone on to blow. 

The warm south wind would, have awaked 
To melt the snow. 

Is she fair now as she lies ? 

Once she was fair; 

Meet queen for any kingly king. 

With gold-dust on her hair. 
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Now there are poppies in her locks, 
White poppies she must wear; 

Must wear a veil to shroud her face 
And the want graven there : 

Or is the hunger fed at length, 

Cast oif the care ? 

We never saw her with a smile 
Or with a frown ; 

Her bed seem’d never soft to her, 
Though toss’d of down ; 

She little heeded what she wore,- . 
Kirtle, or wreath, or gown ; 

We think her white brows often ached 
Beneath her crown, 

Till silvery hairs show’d in her locks 
That used to be . so brown. 

We never heard her speak in haste; 
Her tones 'were sweet, 

And modulated just so much 
As it was meet : 

Her heart sat silent through the noise 
And concourse of the street. 

There was no hurry in her hands, 

No hurry in her feet; . 

There was no bliss drew nigh to fcer, 
That she might run to greet. 

You . should have wept her yesterday, ■ 
Wasting upon her bed : / 

But wherefore should you weep torday 
That she is dead ^ 
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Lo, we who love weep not to-day, 
But crown her royal head. 

Let be these poppies that we strew, 
Your roses are too red : 

Let be these poppies, not for you 
Cut down and spread. 


780. A Birthday 

heart is like a singing bird 
lYl Whose nest is in a water’d shoot; 

My heart is like an apple-tree 

Whose boughs are bent with thick-set fruit 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea; 

My heart is gladder than all these. 

Because my love is come to me. 

Raise me a dai*s of silk and down; 

Hang it with vair and purple dyes; 

Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 

And peacocks with a hundred eyes; 

Work it in gold and silver grapes, 

In leaves and silver fleurs-de-lys ; 

Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me. 

f 


7 *?/. Song 

Vlj^HEN I am dead, my dearest, 
™ Sing no sad songs for me ; 
Plant thou no roses at my head. 
Nor shady cypress tree ; 
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CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI 


As you set it down it broke — 
Broke, but I did not wince ; 

I smiled at the speech you spoke, 
At your judgement I heard: 

But I have not often smiled 

Since then, nor question’d since, 
Nor cared for cornflowers wild, 
Nor sung with the singing bird. 

I take my heart in my hand, 

O my God, O my God, 

My broken heart in my hand: 

Thou hast seen, judge Thou. 
My hope was written on sand, 

0 my God, O my God : 

Now let thy judgement stand — 

Yea, judge me now. 

This contemn’d of a man, 

This marr’d one heedless day. 
This heart take thou to scan 
Both within and without : 

Reflne with fire its gold. 

Purge Thou its dross away — 
Yea, hold it in Thy hold, 

Whence none can pliick it out. 

I take my heart in my hand — > 

1 shall not die, but live — 

Before Thy face I stand; 

I, for Thou callest such ; 

All that I have I bring. 

All that I am I give, 

Smile Thou and I shall sing, 

But shall not. question much. 
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783,. Uphill 

T^OES the road wind uphill all the wayi 
Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day ? 
From morn to night, my friend. 

But is there for the night a resting-place? 

A roof for when the slow, dark hours begin. 

May not the darkness hide it from my face ? 

You cannot miss that inn. 

Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 

Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you waiting at that door. 

Shall 1 find comfort, travel-sore and weak ? 

Of labour you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 

Yea, beds for all who come. 

7S4, Passing Avoay 

P AS SING away, saith the World, passing away; 

^ Chances, beauty and youth sapp’d day by day; 

Thy life never continueth in one stay. 

Is the eye waxen dim, is the dark hair changing to gray 
That hath won neither laurel nor bay? 

I shall , clothe myself in Spring and bud in May': 

Thou, root-stricken, shalt not rebuild thy dechy 
On my bosom for aye, 

Th6n I ans'vv’er’d : Yea, 
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Passing away, saith my Soul, passing away : 

With its burden of fear and hope, of labour and play, 
Hearken what the past doth witness and say : 

Rust in thy gold, a moth is in thine array, 

A canker is in thy bud, thy leaf must decay. 

At midnight, at cockcrow, at morning, one certain day, 
Lo, the Bridegroom shall come and shall not delay: 
Watch thou and pray. 

Then I answer’d: Yea. 

Passing away, saith my God, passing away: 

Winter passeth after the long delay: 

New grapes on the vine, new figs on the tender spray, 
Turtle calleth turtle in Heaven’s May. 

Though I tarry, wait for me, trust me, watch and pray. 
Arise, come away; night is past, and lo, it is day; 
My love, my sister, my spouse, thou shalt hear me say — 
Then I answer’d: Yea. 

78 Maivel of Mairvels 

j^ARVEL of marvels, if I myself shall behold 
XVI With mine own eyes my King in His city of gold; 
Where the least of lambs is spotless white in the fold, 
Where the least and last of saints in spotless white is stoled, 
Where the dimmest head beyond a moon is aureoled. 

O saints, my beloved, now mouldering to mould in the mould, 
Shall I see you lift your heads, see your cerements unroll’d, 
See with these very eyes ? who now in darkness and cold 
Tremble for the midnight cry, the rapture, the tale untold, — 
The Bridegroom cometh^ cometh^ Hts Bride io enfold I 

Cold it is, my belovM, since your funeral bell was toll’d: 
Cold it is, 0 my King, how cold alone on the wold i 


CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI 

786. Is it JVell with the Child I 

O AFE where I cannot die yet, 

^ Safe where I hope to lie too, 

Safe from the fume and the fret; 

You, and you, 

Whom I never forget. 

Safe from the frost and the snow, 

Safe from the storm and the sun, 

Safe where the seeds wait to grow 
One by one, 

And to come back in blow. 

787. Rememher 

R emember me when I am gone away, 
Gone far away into the silent land ; 

When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more day by day 
You tell me of our future that you plann’d : 
Only remember me ; you understand 
It will be late to counsel then or pray. 

Yet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve: 

For if the darkness and corruption leave 
A vestige of the thoughts that once I had. 
Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 
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788. Aloof 

T he irresponsive silence of the land, 

The irresponsive sounding of the sea, 

Speak both one message of one sense to me : — 
Aloof, aloof, we stand aloof, so stand 
Thou too aloof, bound with the flawless band 
Of inner solitude ; we bind not thee | 

But who from thy self-chain shall set thee free? 
What heart' shall touch thy heart ? What hand thy hand 
And I am sometimes proud and sometimes meek, 

And sometimes I remember days of old 
When fellowship seem’d not so far to seek, 

And all the world and I seem’d much less cold, 
And at the rainbow’s foot lay surely gold, 

And hope felt strong, and life itself not weak. 


7<?p. Rest 

EARTH, lie heavily upon her eyes; 

Seal her sweet eyes weary of watching. Earth; 
Lie close around her; leave no room for mirth 
With its harsh laughter, nor for sound of sighs. 

She hath no questions, she hath no replies, 

Hush’d in and curtain’d with a blessed dearth 
Of all that irk’d her from the hour of birth ; 

With stillness that is almost Paradise. 

Darkness more clear than noonday holdeth her. 
Silence more musical than any song ; 

Even her very heart has ceased to stir : 

Until the morning of Eternity 

Her rest shall not begin nor end, but be ; 

And when she wakes she will not think it long. 
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THOMAS EDWARD BROWN 

1830-1807 

Dora. 


790. 

CHE knelt upon her brother’s grave, ■ 

^ My little girl of six years old — ' 

He used to be so good and brave, 

The sweetest lamb of all our fold; 

He used to shout, he used to sing, 

Of all our tribe the little king — 

And so unto the turf her ear she laid. 

To hark if still in that dark place he play’d. 

No sound ! no sound ! 

Death’s silence was profound ; 

And horror crept 

Into her aching heart, and Dora wept. 

If this is as it ought to be, 

My God, I leave it unto Thee. 

791^ Jessie 

YJ^HEN Jessie comes with her soft breast. 

And yields the golden keys. 

Then is it as if God caress’d 
Twin babes upon His knees — 

Twin babes that, each to other press’d. 

Just feel the Father’s arms, wherewith they both are bless’d. 

But when I think if we must part, 

And all this personal dream be fled- — 

0 then my heart ! O then my useless heart ! 

Would God that thou wert dead — 

A clod insensible to joys and ills — 

A stone remote in some bleak gully of the hills! 
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7 g 2, Salve ! 

live within a i cave — it is most good; 

^ But, if God make a day, 

And some one come, and say, 

‘ Lo ! I have gather’d faggots in the wood ! ’ 

E’en let him stay. 

And light a lire, and fan a temporal mood 1 
So sit till morning ! when the light is grown 
That he the path can read, 

Then bid the man God-speed ! 

His morning is not thine: yet must thou own 
They have a cheerful warmth — those ashes on the stone. 


7PS. Mf Garden 

\ GARDEN is a lovesorae thing, God wot) 
Rose plot. 

Fringed pool, 

Fern’d grot — 

The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not — 

Not God ! in gardens 1 when the eve is cool ? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 

’Tis very sure God walks in mine. 
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EARL OF LYTTON 


Ah, could the memory cast her spots, as do 

The snake’s brood theirs in spring! and be once more 
Wholly renew’d, to dwell F the time that ^s new, 

With no reiterance of those pangs of yore. 

Peace, peace! My wild song will go wandering 
Too wantonly, down paths a private pain 
Hath trodden bare. What was it jarr’d the strain? 
Some crushed illusion, left with crumpled wing 

Tangled in Music’s web of twined strings — 

That started that false note, and crack’d the tune 
In its beginning. Ah, forgotten things 

Stumble back strangely ! and the ghost of June 
Stands by December’s fire, cold, cold 1 and puts 
The last spark out. — How could I sing aright 
With those old airs haunting me all the night 
And those old steps that sound when daylight shuts? 

For back she comes, and moves reproachfully, 

The mistress of my moods, and looks bereft 
(Cruel to the last!) as tho’ ’twere I, not she, 

That did the wrong, and broke the spell, and left 
Memory comfortless. — ^Away 1 away ! 

Phantoms, about whose brows the bindweed clings, 
Hopeless regret I In thinking of these things 
Some men have lost their minds, and others may. 

Yet, 0 for one deep draught in this dull hour I 
One deep, deep draught of the departed time 1 
0 for one brief strong pulse of ancient power. 

To, beat and breathe thro’ all the valves of rhyme! 
Thou, Memory,, with thy downward eyes, that art 
The cup-bearer of gods, pour deep and long, 

Brim all the vacant chalices of song 
With health ! Droop down thine urn. I hold my heart 
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One draught of what I shall riot taste again 

Save when my brain with thy dark wine is brimm’d, — 
One draught ! and then straight onward, spite of pain, 
And spite of all things changed, with gaze undimmM, 
Love’s footsteps thro’ the waning Past to explore 
Undaunted ; and to carve in the wan light 
Of Hope’s last outposts, on Song’s utmost height, 

The sad resemblance of an hour or more. 

Midnight, and love, and youth, and Italy! 

Love in the land where love most lovely seems ! 

Land of my love, tho’ I be far from thee, 

Lend, for love’s sake, the light of thy moonbeams, 

The spirit of thy cypress-groves and all 
Thy dark-eyed beauty for a little while 
To my desire. Yet once more let her smile 
Fall o’er me : o’er me let her long hair fall. ... 

Under the blessed darkness unreproved 
We were alone, in that best hour of time 
Which first reveal’d to us how much we loved, 

’Neath the thick starlight. The young night sublime 
Hung trembling o’er us. At her feet I knelt, 

And gazed up from her feet into her eyes. 

Her face was bow’d : we breathed each other’s sighs : 
We did not speak : not move : we look’d : we felt. 

The night said not a word. The breeze was dead. 

The leaf lay without whispering on the tree, 

As I lay at her feet. Droop’d was her head: 

One hand in mine: and one still pensively 
Went wandering through my hair. We were together. 
How? W^here ? What niattef? Somewhere in a dream^ 
Drifting, slow drifting dovfn a wizard stream': 

Whither ? Together :i then what matter whither ? 
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It was enough for me to clasp her hand : 

To blend with her love-looks my own; no more. 
Enough (with thoughts like ships that cannot land, 
Blown by faint winds about a magic shore) 

To realize, in each mysterious feeling, 

The droop of the warm cheek so near my own : 
The cool white arm about my shoulder thrown : 
Those exquisite fair feet where I was kneeling. 


How little know they lifers divinest bliss, 

That know not to possess and yet refrain ! 

Let the young Psyche roam, a fleeting kiss: 

Grasp it — a few poor grains of dust remain. 

See how those floating flowers, the butterflies, 
Hover the garden thro’, and take no root ! 
Desire for ever hath a flying foot ; 

Free pleasure comes and goes beneath the skies. 

Close not thy hand upon the innocent joy 
That trusts itself within thy reach. It may, 

Or may not, linger. Thou canst but destroy 
The wingM wanderer. Let it go or stay. 

Love thou the rose, yet leave it on its stem. 

Think I Midas starved by turning all to gold. 
BlessM are those that spare, and that withhold; 
Because the whole world shall be trusted them. 

The foolish Faun pursues the unwilling Nymph 
That culls her flowers beside the precipice 
Or dips her shining ankles in the lymph: 

But, just when she must perish or be his, 
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Heaven puts an arm out. She is safe. The shore 
Gains some new fountain ; or the lilied lawn 
A rarer sort of rose: but ah, poor Faun! 

To thee she shall be changed for evermore. 

Chase not too close the fading rapture. Leave 
To Love his long auroras, slowly seen. 

Be ready to release as to receive. 

Deem those the nearest, soul to soul, between 
Whose lips yet lingers reverence on a sigh. 

Judge what thy sense can reach not, most thine own, 
If once thy soul hath seized it. The unknown 
Is life to love, religion, poetry. 


The moon had set. There was not any light, 
Save of the lonely legion’d watch-stars pale 
In outer air, and what by fits made bright 
Hot oleanders in a rosy vale 
SearchM by the lamping fly, whose little spark 
Went in and out, like passion’s bashful hope. 
Meanwhile the sleepy globe began to slope 
A ponderous shoulder sunward thro’ the dark. 


And the night pass’d in beauty like a dream. 

AJoof in those dark heavens paused Destiny, 
With, her last star descending in the gleam 
Of the cold morrow, from the emptied sky. 

The hour, the distance from her old self, all 
The novelty and loneness of the place 
Had left a lovely awe on that fair face. 

And all the land grew strange and magical. ^ 
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As droops some billowy cloud to the crouch’d hill. 
Heavy with all heaven’s tears, for all earth’s care, 
She droop’d unto me, without force or will, 

And sank upon my bosom, murmuring there 
A woman’s inarticulate passionate words. 

O moment of all moments upon earth ! 

O life’s supreme! How worth, how wildly worth, 
Whole worlds of £ame, to know this world affords. 

What even Eternity can not restore! 

When all the ends of life take hands and meet 
Round centres of sweet fire. Ah, never more, 

Ah never, shall the bitter with the sweet 
Be mingled so in the pale after-years I 
One hour of life immortal spirits possess. 

This drains the world, and leaves but weariness, 
And parching passion, and perplexing' tears. 

Sad is it, that we cannot even keep 

That hour to sweeten life’s last toil: but Youth 
Grasps all, and leaves us : and when we would weep, 
We dare not let our tears fall, lest, in truth. 

They fall upon our work which must be done. 

And so we bind up our torn hearts from breaking : 
Our eyes from weeping, and our brows from aching 
And follow the long pathway all alone. 


The Last IVish 

OINCE all that I can ever do for thee 
^ Is to do nothing, this my prayer must be: 
That thou mayst never guess nor ever see 
The all-endured this nothing-done costs me. 
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yp6. In the Train 

A S we rush, as we rush in the Train, 

The trees and the houses go wheeling back, 
But the starry heavens above the plain 
Come hying on our track. 

All the beautiful stars of the sky, 

The silver doves of the forest of Night, 

Over the dull earth swarm and fly. 

Companions of our flight. 

We will rush ever on without fear ; 

Let the goal be far, the flight be fleet \ 

For we carry the Heavens with us, dear. 

While the Earth slips from cur feet ! 


p 7 . Sunday up the River 

M y love o’er the water bends dreaming; 

It glideth and glideth away: 

She sees there her own beauty, gleaming 
Through shadow and ripple and spray. 

O tell her, thou murmuring river, 

As past her your light wavelets roll, 
How steadfast that image for ever 

Shines pure in pure depths of my soul. 
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798. Gifts 

G ive a man a horse he can ride. 

Give a man a boat he can sail ; 

And his rank and wealth, his strength and health, 
On sea nor shore shall fail. 

Give a man a pipe he can smoke, 

Give a man a book he can read: 

And his home is bright with a calm delight, 
Though the room be poor indeed. 

Give a man a girl he can love, 

As I, O my love, love thee; 

And his heart is great with the pulse of Fate, 

At home, on land, on sea. 


799* The F^ine 

wine of Love is music, 

And the feast of Love is song: 

And when Love sits down to the banquet, 
Love sits long : 

Sits long and arises drunken, 

But not with the feast and the wine ; 
He reeleth with his own heart, 

That great, rich Vine. 
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X 834-1 896 


800* Smnmer 2 ) awn 

IDRAY but one prayer for me ’twixt thy closed lips, 

^ Think but one thought of me up in the stars. 

The summer night waneth, the morning light slips 

Faint and gray ’twixt the leaves of the aspen, betwixt 
the cloud-bars, 

That are |)atiently waiting there for the dawn ; 

Patient and colourless, though Heaven’s gold 
Waits to float through them along with the sun. 

Far out in the meadows, above the young corn, 

The heavy elms wait, and restless and cold 
The uneasy wind rises; the roses are dun; 

Through the long twilight they pray for the dawn 
Round the lone house in the midst of the corn. 

Speak but one word to me over the corn, 

Over the tender, bow’d locks of the corn. 

801. Love is enough 

L ove is enough: though the World be a-waning, 

And the woods have no voice but the voice of com- 
plaining, 

Though the sky be too dark for dim eyes to discover 
The gold-cups and daisies fair blooming thereunder, 
Though the hills be held shadows, and the sea a dark wonder, 
And this day draw a veil over all deeds pass’d over, 
Yet their hands shall not tremble, their feet shall not falter ; 
The void shall not weary, the fear shall not alter 
These lips and these eyes of the loved and the lover- 
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802. The Nymph’s Song to Hylas 

1 KNOW a little garden-close 
Set thick with lily and red rose, 

Where I would wander if I might 
From dewy dawn to dewy night, 

And have one with me wandering. 

And though within it no birds sing, 

And though no pillar’d house is there, 
And though the apple boughs are bare 
Of fruit and blossom, would to God, 

Her feet upon the green grass trod, 

And I beheld them as before! 

There comes a murmur from the shore, 
And in the place two fair streams are, 
Drawn from the purple hills afar, 

Drawn down unto the restless sea ; 

The hills whose flowers ne’er fed the bee, 
The shore no ship has ever seen, 

Still beaten by the billows green. 

Whose murmur comes unceasingly 
Unto the place for which I cry. 

For which I cry both day and night, 

For which I let slip all delight. 

That maketh me both deaf and blind, 
Careless to win, unskilFd to find. 

And quick to lose what all* men seek. 

Yet tottering as I am, and weak, 

Still have I left a little breath 
To seek within the jaws of death 
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An entrance to that happy place; 

To seek the unforgotten face 

Once seen, once kiss’d, once reft from me 

Anigh the murmuring of the sea. 


RODEN BERKELEY WRIOTHESLEY NOEL 

1834-1894 

803. The JV ater-Nymph and the Boy 

T FLUNG me round him, 

I drew him under; 

I clung, I drown’d him, 

My own white wonder! . . . 

Father and mother, 

Weeping and wild, 

Came to the forest. 

Calling the child, 

Came from the palace, 

Down to the pool, 

Calling my darling, 

My beautiful 1 
Under the water. 

Cold and so pale! 

Could it be love made 
Beauty to fail ? 

Ah me for mortals ! 

In a few moons, 

If I had left him. 

After some Junes 
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He would have faded, 

Faded away, 

He, the young monarch, whom 
All would obey, 

Fairer than day ; 

Alien to springtime, 

Joyless and gray, 

He would have faded, 

Faded away, 

Moving a mockery, 

ScornM of the day! 

Now I have taken him 
All in his prime, 

Saved from slow poisoning 
Pitiless Time, 

FilFd with his happiness, 

One with the prime. 

Saved from the cruel 
Dishonour of Time. 

Laid him, my beautiful, 

Laid him to rest, 

Loving, adorable, 

Softly to rest, 

Here in my crystalline, 

Here in my breast! 


The Old 


'^HEY are waiting on the shore 
^ For the bark to take them home 
They will toil and grieve no more ; 
The hour for release hath come. 
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All their long life lies behind 
Like a dimly blending dream: 

There is nothing left to bind 
To the realms that only seem. 

They are waiting for the boat; 
There is nothing left to do : 

What was near them grows remote, 
Happy silence falls like dew ; 

Now the shadowy bark is come, 
And the weary may go home. 

By still water they would rest 
In the shadow of the tree: 

After battle sleep is best, 

After noise, tranquillity. 


THOMAS ASHE 

1836-1889 

80 f. Meet We no Angels, Tansies 

C AME, on a Sabbath noon, my sweet, 

In white, to find her lover;. 

The grass grew proud beneath her feet. 

The green elm-leaves above her ; — 

Meet we no angels, Pansie ? 

# I 

She said, ‘We meet no angels now ; 

And soft lights stream'd upon her; 

And with white hand she touch’d a bough; 

She did it that great honour: — 

Wharf me6t no angels, Pansie? 


113 
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O sweet brown hat, brown hair, brown eyes, 
Down-dropp’d brown eyes, so tender! 

Then what said I ? Gallant replies 
Seem flattery, and offend her: — 

But — ^meet no angels, Pansie ? 

8oif. To Tvoo Berea,ved 

Y OU must be sad; for though it is to Heaven, 

’Tis hard to yield a little girl of seven. 

Alas, for me ’tis hard my grief to rule, 

Who only met her as she went to school; 

Who never heard the little lips so sweet 
Say even ^Good-morning,' though our eyes would meet 
As whose would fain be friends! How must you sigh, 
Sick for your loss, when even so sad am I, 

Who never clasp’d the small hands any day! 

Fair flowers thrive round the little grave, I pray. 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 

1836-1914 

807. assail Chorus at the Mermaid Tavern 


C HRISTMAS knows a merry, merry place, 
Where he goes with fondest face. 

Brightest eye, brightest hair: 

Tell the Mermaid where is that one place. 
Where ? 

Raleigh. 


’Tis by Devon’s glorious halls, 
Whence, dear Ben, I come again: 
Bright of golden roofs and walls — 
El Dorado’s rare domain — 
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Seem those halls when sunlight launches 
Shafts of gold thro’ leafless branches, 

Where the winter’s feathery mantle blanches 
Field and farm and lane. 

Chorus. Christmas knows a merry, merry place, &c. 
Drayton. 

’Tis where Avon’s wood-sprites weave 
Through the boughs a lace of rime, 

While the bells of Christmas Eve 
Fling for Will the Stratford-chime 
O’er the river-flags emboss’d 
Rich with flowery runes of frost — 

O’er the meads where snowy tufts are toss’d — 
Strains of olden time. 

Chorus. Christmas knows a merry, merry place, &c. 

Shakespeare^ s Friend. 

’Tis, methinks, on any ground 

Where our Shakespeare’s feet are set. 

There smiles Christmas, holly-crown’d 
With his blithest coronet: 

Friendship’s face he loveth well: 

’Tis a countenance whose spell 
Sheds a balm o’er every mead and dell 
Where we used to fret. 

Chorus. Christmas knows a merry, merry place, See. 
Heywood. 

More than all the pictures, Ben, 

Winter weaves by wood or stream, 
Christmas loves our London, when 
Rise thy clouds of wassail-steam— 
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Clouds like these, that, curling, take 
Forms of faces gone, and wake 
Many a lay from lips we loved, and make 
London like a dream. 

Chorus. Christmas knows a merry, merry place, 
Ben Jonson. 

Love’s old songs shall never die, 

Yet the new shall suffer proof: 

Love’s old drink of Yule brew I 
Wassail for new love’s behoof. 

Drink the drink I brew, and sing 
Till the berried branches swing, 

Till our song make all the Mermaid ring — 

. Yea, from rush to roof. 

Finale. 

Christmas loves this merry, merry place j 
Christmas saith with fondest face, 
Brightest eye, brightest hair: 

‘Ben, the drink tastes rare of sack and mace: 
Rare ! ’ 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 

_ , 1837-1Q09 

H08. Chorus from "^Atdanu \ 

"Vl^HEN the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 
™ The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain ; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces. 

The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 
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Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers. 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 

'VV'ith a noise of winds and many rivers, 

W'ith a clamour of waters, and with might ; 

IBind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 

Over the splendour and speed of thy feet ; 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 

Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 

’W’here shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, and cling? 

O that man’s heart were as fire and could spring to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring! 
For the stars and the winds are unto her 
Als raiment, as songs of the harp-player ; 

For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 

And the southwest-wind and the west-wind sing. 

For winter’s rains and ruins are over. 

And all the season of snows and sins ; 

TJhe days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins; 

And time remember’d is grief forgotten, 

And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 

And in green underwood and cover 

[Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 

Tlie full streams feed on flower of mshes. 

Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot. 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 
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And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 

Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid, 

Follows with dancing and fills with delight 
The Maenad and the Bassarid ; 

And soft as lips that laugh and hide 
The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 

And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 

The ivy falls with the BacchanaFs hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes ; 

The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her bright breast shortening into sighs ; 

The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 


8op, Herthci 

T AM that which began ; 

^ Out of me the years roll; 

Out of me God and man ; 

I am equal and whole ; 

God changes, and man, and the form of them bodily ; I 
am the soul. 

Before ever land was, 

Before ever the sea. 

Or soft hair of the grass, 

Or fair limbs of the tree, 

Or the flesh-colouFd fruit of my branches, I was, and 
thy soul was in me. 
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First life on my sources 
First drifted and swam | 

Out of me are the forces 
That save it or damn; 

Out of me man and woman, and wild-beast and bird ; 
before God was, I am. 

Beside or above me 
Naught is there to go; 

Love or unlove me, 

Unknow me or know, 

which unloves me and loves; I am stricken, 
am the blow. 

I the mark that is missM 

And the arrows that miss, 

I the mouth that is kiss’d 
And the breath in the kiss. 

The search, and the sought, and the seeker, the soul and 
the body that is. 

I am that thing which blesses 
My spirit elate; 

That which caresses 

With hands un create 

My limbs unbegotten that measure the length of the measure 
of fate. 

But what thing dost thou now, 

Looking Godward, to cry, 
am I, thou art thou, 

I am low, thou art high*? 

I am thou, whom thou seekest to find him} find thou but 
thyself, thou art I. 


I am that 
and I 
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I the grain and the furrow^ 

The plough-cloven clod 

And the ploughshare drawn thorough, 

The germ and the sod, 

The deed and the doer, the seed and the sower, the dust 
which is God. 

Hast thou known how I fashion’d thee, 
Child, underground? 

Fire that impassion’d thee, 

Iron that bound, 

Dim changes of water, what thing of all these hast thou 
known of or found? 

Canst thou say in thine heart 
Thou hast seen with thine eyes 

With what cunning of art 

Thou wast wrought in what wise, 

By what force of what stuff thou wast shapen, and shown 
on my breast to the skies ? 

Who hath given, who hath sold it thee, 
Knowledge of me ? 

Has the wilderness told it thee ? 

Hast thou learnt of the sea ? 

Hast thou communed in spirit with night ? have the winds 
taken counsel with thee? 

Have I set such a star 

To show light on thy brow 

That thou sawest from afar 
What I show to thee now ? 

Have ye spoken as brethren together, the sun and the 
mountains and thou? 
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0 children of banishment, 

Souls overcast, 

Were the lights ye see vanish meant 
Alway to last, 

Ye would know not the sun overshining the shadows and 
stars overpast, 

1 that saw where ye trod 
The dim paths of the night 

Set the shadow call’d God 
In your skies to give light ; 

But the morning of manhood is risen, and the shadowless 
soul is in sight. 

The tree many-rooted 
That swells to the sky 

With frondage red-fruited, 

The life- tree am I ; 

In the buds of your lives is the sap of my leaves : ye 
shall live and not die. 

But the Gods of your fashion 
That take and that give, 

In their pity and passion 
That scourge and forgive, • 

They are worms that are bred in the bark that falls off; 
they shall die and not live. 

My own blood is what stanches 
The wounds in my bark ; 

Stars caught in my branches 
Make day of the dark, 

And are worshipped as suns till the sunrise shall tread out 
their fires as a spark. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Where dead ages hide under 
The live roots of the tree, 

In my darkness the thunder 
Makes utterance of me ; 

In the clash of my boughs with each other ye hear the 
waves sound of the sea. 

That noise is of Time, 

As his feathers are sijread 
And his feet set to climb 

Through the boughs overhead, 

And my foliage rings round him and rustles, and branches 
are bent with his tread- 

The storm-winds of ages 
Blow through me and cease, 

The war- wind that rages, 

The spring-wind of peace. 

Ere the breath of them roughen my tresses, ere one of 
my blossoms increase. 

AH sounds of all changes, 

All shadows and lights 
On the world’s mountain-ranges 
And stream-riven heights, 

Whose tongue is the wind’s tongue and language of storm- 
clouds on earth-shaking nights ; 

All forms of all faces, 

All works of all hands 
In unsearchable places 
Of time-stricken lands, 

AH death and all life, and all reigns and all ruins, drop 
through me as sands. 
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Though sore be my burden 
And more than ye know, 

And my growth have no guerdon 
But only to grow. 

Yet I fail not of growing for lightnings above me or 
deathworms below. 

These too have their part in me, 

As I too in these ; 

Such fre is at heart in .me, 

Such sap is this tree’s, 

Which hath in it all sounds and all secrets of infinite lands 
and of seas. 

In the spring-colour’d hours 
When my mind was as May^s 

There brake forth of me flowers 
By centuries of days, 

Strong blossoms with perfume of manhood, shot out from 
my spirit as rays. 

And the sound of them springing 
And smell of their shoots 

Were as warmth and sweet singing 
And strength to my roots ; 

And the lives of my children made perfect with freedom 
of soul were my fruits. 

I bid you but be ; 

I have need not of prayer; 

I have need of you free 

As your mouths of mine air; 

That my heart may be greater within me, beholding the 
fruits of me fair. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 

More fair than strange fruit is 
Of faiths ye espouse; 

In me only the root is 

That blooms in your boughs; 

Behold^ now^ your God that ye made you, to feed him 
with faith of your vows. 

In the darkening and whitening 
Abysses adored, 

With dayspring and lightning 
For lamp and for sword, 

God thunders in heaven, and his angels are red with the 
wrath of the Lord. 

O my sons, O too dutiful 
Toward Gods not of me, 

Was not I enough beautiful? 

Was it hard to be free? 

For behold, I am with you, am in you and of you ; look 
forth now and see. 

Lo, wing’d with world’s wonders. 

With miracles shod, 

With the fires of his thunders 
For raiment and rod, 

God trembles in heaven, and his angels are white with 
the terror of God. 

For his twilight is come on him. 

His anguish is here ; 

And his spirits gaze dumb on him, 

Grown gray from his fear; 

And his hour taketh hold on him stricken, the last of his 
infinite year. 
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Thought made him and breaks him, 

Truth slays and forgives ; 

But to you, as time takes him, 

This new thing it gives, 

Even love, the belovM Republic, that feeds upon freedom 
and Jives. 

For truth only is living. 

Truth only is whole, 

And the love of his giving 
Man’s polestar and pole ; 

Man, pulse of my centre, and fruit of my body, and seed 
of my soul. 

One birth of my bosom; 

One beam of mine eye; 

One topmost blossom 
That scales the sky ; 

Man, equal and one with me, man that is made of me, 
man that is I. 

8 10. Ave atcjue F' ale 

(in memory of CHARLES BAUDELAIRe) 

QHALL I strew on thee rose or rue or laurel, 
Brother, on this that was the veil of thee? 

Or quiet sea-flower moulded by the sea, 

Or simplest growth of meadow-sweet or sorrel, 

Such as the summer-sleepy Dryads weave, 

Waked up by snow-soft sudden rains at eve ? 

Or wilt thou rather, as on earth before, 

Half-faded fiery blossoms, pale with heat 
And full of bitter summer, but more sweet 
To thee than gleanings of a northern shore 
Trod by no tropic feet? 
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For always thee the fervid languid glories 

Allured of heavier suns in mightier skies ; 

Thine ears knew all the wandering watery sighs 
Where the sea sobs round Lesbian promontories, 

The barren kiss of piteous wave to wave 
That knows not where is that Leucadian grave 
Which hides too deep the supreme head of song. 

Ah, salt and sterile as her kisses were, 

The wild sea winds her and the green gulfs bear 
Hither and thither, and vex and work her wrong, 
Blind gods that cannot spare. 


Thou sawest, in thine old singing season, brother, 
Secrets and sorrows unbeheld of us : 

Fierce loves, and lovely leaf-buds poisonous, 

Bare to thy subtler eye, but for none other 

Blowing by night in some unbreathed-in clime; 
The hidden harvest of luxurious time, 

Sin without shape, and pleasure without speech; 

And where strange dreams in a tumultuous sleep 
Make the shut eyes of stricken spirits weep; 
And with each face thou sawest the shadow on each. 
Seeing as men sow men reap. 


0 sleepless heart and sombre soul unsleeping. 

That were athirst for sleep and no more life 
And no more love, for peace and no more strife! 
Now the dim gods of death have in. their keeping 
Spirit and body and all the springs of song. 

Is it well now where love can do np wrong, 
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Where stingless pleasure has no foam or fang 
Behind the unopening closure of her lips ? 

Is it not well where soul from body slips 
And flesh from bone divides without a pang 
As dew from flower-bell drips ? 

It is enough; the end and the beginning 

Are one thing to thee, who art past the end, 

O hand unclasp’d of unbeholden friend, 

For thee no fruits to pluck, no palms for winning. 

No triumph and no labour and no lust, 

Only dead yew-leaves and a little dust. 

0 quiet eyes wherein the light saith naught, 

Whereto the day is dumb, nor any night 
With obscure finger silences your sight, 

Nor in your speech the sudden soul speaks thought. 

Sleep, and have sleep for light. 

Now all strange hours and all strange loves are over. 
Dreams and desires and sombre songs and sweet. 
Hast thou found place at the great knees and feet 
Of some pale Titan-woman like a lover. 

Such as thy vision here solicited, 

Under the shadow of her fair vast head. 

The deep division of prodigious breasts, 

The solemn slope of mighty limbs asleep, 

The weight of awful tresses that still keep 
The savour and shade of old-world pine-forests 
Where the wet hill -winds weep? 

Hast thou found any likeness for thy vision ? 

O gardener of strange flowers, what bud, what bloom, 
Hast thou found sown, what gather’d in the gloom? 
What of despair, of rapture, of derision, 
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What of life is there, what of ill or good ? 

Are the fruits gray like dust or bright like blood I 
Does the dim ground grow any seed of ours, 

The faint fields quicken any terrene root, 

In low lands where the sun and moon are mute 
And all the stars keep silence ? Are there flowers 
At all, or any fruit ? 


Alas, but though my flying song flies after, 

O sweet strange elder singer, thy more fleet 
Singing, and footprints of thy fleeter feet. 

Some dim derision of mysterious laughter 

From the blind tongueless warders of the dead, 

Some gainless glimpse of Proserpine^s veil’d head, 
Some little sound of unregarded tears 
Wept by effaced unprofitable eyes, 

And from pale mouths some cadence of dead sighs — 
These only, these the hearkening spirit hears, 

Sees only such things rise. 


Thou art far too far for wings of words to follow. 

Far too far off for thought or any prayer. 

What ails us with thee, who art wind and air ? 
What ails us gazing where all seen is hollow? 

Y'et with some fancy, yet with some desire, 

Dreams pursue death as winds a flying fire, 

Our dreams pursue our dead and do not find. 

Still, and more swift than they, the thin flame flies, 
The low light fails us in elusive skies, 

Still the foil’d earnest ear is deaf, and blind 
Are still the eluded eyes. 
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Not thee, O never thee, in all time’s changes, 

Not thee, but this the sound of thy sad soul, 

The shadow of thy swift spirit, this shut scroll 
I lay my hand on, and not death estranges 
My spirit from communion of thy song — 

These memories and these melodies that throng 
Veil’d porches of a Muse funereal — 

These I salute, these touch, these clasp and fold 
As though a hand were in my hand to hold, 

Or through mine ears a mourning musical 
Of many mourners roll’d. 

I among these, I also, in such station 

As when the pyre was chart’d, and piled the sods. 
And offering to the dead made, and their gods, 
The old mourners had, standing to make libation, 

I stand, and to the Gods and to the dead 
Do reverence without prayer or praise, and shed 
Offering to these unknown, the gods of gloom, 

And what of honey and spice my seed-lands bear, 
And what I may of fruits in this chill’d air, 

And lay, Orestes-like, across the tomb 
A curl of sever’d hair. 

But by no hand nor any treason stricken, 

Not like the low-lying head of Him, the King, 

The flame that made of Troy a ruinous thing, 

Thou best and on this. dust no tears could quicken. 
There fall no tears like theirs that all men hear 
Fall tear by sweet imperishable tear 
Down the opening leaves of holy poets’ pages. 

Thee not Orestes, not Electra mourns ; 

But bending us-ward with memorial urns 
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A ghost, a bitter and luxurious god. 

Thee also with fair flesh and singing spell 
Did she, a sad and second prey, compel 
Into the footless places once more trod, 

And shadows hot from hell. 

And now no sacred staff shall break in blossom, 

No choral salutation lure to light 
A spirit sick with perfume and sweet night 
And love’s tired eyes and hands and barren bosom. 
There is no help for these things; none to mend, 
And none to mar; not all our songs, O friend, 
Will make death clear or make life durable. 

Howbeit with rose and ivy and wild vine 
And with wild notes about this dust of thine 
At least I fill the place where white dreams dwell 
And wreathe an unseen shrine. 

Sleep ; and if life was bitter to thee, pardon, 

If sweet, give thanks; thou hast no more to live; 
And to give thanks, is good, and to forgive. 

Out of the mystic and the mournful garden 

Where all day through thine hands in barren braid 
Wove the sick flowers of secrecy and shade, 

Green buds of sorrow and sin, and remnants gray, 
Sweet-smelling, pale with poison, sanguine-hearted, 
Passions that sprang from sleep and thoughts that started, 
Shall death not bring us all as thee one day 
Among the days departed? 

For thee, O now a silent soul, my brother. 

Take at my hands this garland, and farewell. 

Thin is the leaf, and chill the wintry smell, 

And chill the solemn earth, a fatal mother, 
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With sadder than the Niobean womb. 

And in the hollow of her breasts a tomb. 
Content thee, howsoever, whose days are done ; 
There lies not any troublous thing before, 

Nor sight nor sound to war against thee more, 
For whom all winds are quiet as the sun, 

All waters as the shore. 

811. Itylus 

S WALLOW, my sister, 0 sister swallow, 

How can thine heart be full of the spring? 

A thousand summers are over and dead. 

What hast thou found in the spring to follow? 
What hast thou found in thine heart to sing? 
What wilt thou do when the summer is shed? 

O swallow, sister, 0 fair swift swallow, 

Why wilt thou fly after spring to the south, 

The soft south whither thine heart is set? 
Shall not the grief of the old time follow ? 

Shall not the song thereof cleave to thy mouth? 
Hast thou forgotten ere I forget? 

Sister, my sister, 0 fleet sweet swallow, 

Thy way is long to the sun and the south ; 

But I, fulfill^ of my heart’s desire, 

Shedding my song upon height, upon hollow. 

From tawny body and sweet small mouth 
Feed the heart of the night with fire. 

I the nightingale all spring through, 

O swallow, sister, 0 changing swallow, 
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All spring through till the spring be done, 

Clothed with the light of the night on the dew, 

Sing, while the hours and the wild birds follow. 
Take flight and follow and find the sun. 

Sister, my sister, O soft light swallow, 

Though all things feast in the spring’s guest-chamber, 
How hast thou heart to be glad thereof yet? 

For where thou fliest I shall not follow, 

Till life forget and death remember, 

Till thou remember and I forget. 

Swallow, ray sister, O singing swallow, 

I know not how thou hast heart to sing. 

Hast thou the heart? is it all past over? 

Thy lord the summer is good to follow, 

And fair the feet of thy lover the spring : 

But what wilt thou say to the spring thy lover? 

O swallow, sister, O fleeting swallow, 

My heart in me is a molten ember 

And over my head the waves have met 

But thou wouldst tarry or 1 would follow 
Could I forget or thou remember, 

Couldst thou remember and I forget. 

O sweet stray sister, O shifting swallow, 

The heart’s division divideth us. 

Thy heart is light as a leaf of a tree ; 

But mine goes forth among sea-gulfs hollow 
To the place of the slaying of Itylus, 

The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea. 

O swallow, sister, O rapid swallow, 

I pray thee sing not a little space. 
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Are not the roofs and the lintels wet ? 

The woven web that was plain to follow, 

The small slain body, the flower-like face, 

Can I remember if thou forget? 

O sister, sister, thy first-begotten 1 

The hands that cling and the feet that follow, 
The voice of the child’s blood crying yet,. 
Who hath remembered me ? ‘who hath forgotten ? 
Thou hast forgotten, 0 summer swallow, 

But the world shall end when I forget* 


WILLIA.M DEAN HOWELLS 

b. 1837 

812, Earliest Spring 

T^OSSING his mane of snows in wildest eddies and 
tangles, 

Lion-like March cometh in, hoarse, with tempestuous breath. 
Through all the moaning chimneys, and ’thwart all the 
hollows and angles [death. 

Round the shuddering house, threating of winter and 

But in my heart I feel the life of the wood and the 
meadow 

Thrilling the pulses that own kindred with fibres that lift 
Bud and blade to the sunward, within the inscrutable shadow, 
Deep in the oak’s chill core, under the gathering drift. 

Nay, to earth^s life in mine some prescience, or dream, or 
desire — 

(How shall I name it aright?) comes for a moment and 
Rapture of life ineffable, perfect — as if in the brier. 
Leafless there by my door, trembled a sense of the rose. 



BRET HARTE 


1839-1902 


81s. 


What the Bullet sang 

O J0Y of creation, 

To be ! 

O rapture, to fly 

And be free! 

Be the battle lost or won, 

Though its smoke shall hide the sun, 
I shall find my love — the one 
Born for me ! 


I shall know him where he stands 
All alone, 

With the power in his hands 
Not overthrown ; 

I shall know him by his face, 

By his godlike front and grace ; 

I shall hold him for a space 
All my own 1 

It is he — O my lov-e ! 

So bold! 

It is I — air thy love 
Foretold! 

It is I — O love, what bliss ! 

Dost thou answer to my kiss? 

0 sweetheart! what is this 
Lieth there so cold? 
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Mmmn 
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^OU |tUm I hr jwin in my heart with your wistful 

''*****^ 


<<iit of nsy choice, Maureen! 

\V>n .Itivr me mad for the kisses your shy, sweet 

Mmtefni 

i.ikr a walkiiij^ gbtMt I «m, and no words to woo, 

White new of the West, Maureen; 
ii\ jMir y»« are, and the fear <0mh on you is over 

iiir ifKii 




Kiarr II *% iifir ikt % im asthorej this day, 

lliiilr ttf my *lrr4m% Maureen: 

1*lir III' till* l»r iliii ityfig hk honey must cure, 

they Mfi 

Matifftii f 


ril tir liglii m ymt ryef* iml the rose’ to your face, 

my ©wn Miiretnl 

%V|irfi I frri ilir ^iwtih i#f fow tnd your nest is 

iii| mm% 

Marnmn I 

Cl wkmt wm ilr ikt W«id that day— -only rae I 

Mf tm ilanwtil 

Ami ilw wiA m mi ym Arone in my 
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8i f. Aghadoe 

T here’s a glade in Aghadoe, Aghadoe, Aghadoe, 
There’s a green and silent glade in Aghadoe, 

Where we met, my love and I, Love’s fair planet in the sky, 
O’er that sweet and silent glade in Aghadoe. 

There’s a glen in Aghadoe, Aghadoe, Aghadoe, 

There’s a deep and secret glen in Aghadoe, 

Where I hid from the eyes of the red-coats and their spies, 
That year the trouble came to Aghadoe. 

0, my curse on one black heart in Aghadoe, Aghadoe, 
On Shaun Dhu, ray mother’s son in Aghadoe ! 

When your throat fries in hell’s drouth, salt the flame be 
in your mouth. 

For the treachery you did in Aghadoe ! 

For they track’d me to that glen in Aghadoe, Aghadoe, 
When the price was on his head in Aghadoe: 

O’er the mountain, through the wood, as I stole to him with 
food, 

Where in hiding lone he lay in Aghadoe. 

But they never took him living in Aghadoe, Aghadoe; 

With the bullets in his heart in Aghadoe, 

There he lay, the head, my breast keeps the warmth of where 
’twould rest, 

Gone, to win the traitor’s gold, from Aghadoe! 

I walk’d to Mallow town from Aghadoe, Aghadoe, 
Brought his head from the gaol’s gate to Aghadoe'; 
Then I cover’d him with fern, and I piled on him the cairn, 
Like an Irish King he sleeps in Aghadoe. 
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(X tf> into that cairn in Aghadoe, Aghadoel 

'Thfrc m upon his breast in Aghadoel 
Htirr yuur dog for you could die with no truer heart than I, 
Your own cold on your cairn in Aghadoe. 

WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT 

b. 1840 

Song 

O M.Y not, Pleasure, pleasant-hearted Pleasure; 

Fold fiir thy wings, I prithee, yet and stay: 

P'or my heart no measure 
Knows, nor other treasure 
T[\i buy a garland for my love to-day. 

And thoii, too, Sorrow, tender-hearted Sorrow, 

TIum gray-ryni mourner, fly not yet away: 

F'or I Lin would borrow 
Tiiy sad weeds to*morrow, 

"ro make II mourning for love’s yesterday. 

Thr voice of Pity, Time’s divine dear Pity, 

Movnl me to tears; I dared not say them nay, 

But jmsed forth from the city, 

Making thus my ditty 
Of fair love lost for ever and a day. 

If 17. Th 'Desohte CAty 

D ark t« me i* the earth. Dark to me art the heavens. 
Where i» *be that I loved, the woman with eyes 

like ? 

Dewlair arv the afreets. Desdto « *y- 

A city taken by storm, etee none are left but the slain. 
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Sadly I rose at dawn, undid the latch of my shutters, 
Thinking to let in light, but I only let in love. 

Birds in the boughs were awake; I listen’d to their chaunting ; 
Each one sang to his love; only I was alone. 

This, I said in my heart, is the hour of life and of pleasure. 

Now each creature on earth has his joy, and lives in the sun, 
Each in another’s eyes finds light, the light of compassion, 
This is the moment of pity, this is the moment of love. 

Speak, O desolate city ! Speak, 0 silence in sadness I 
Where is she that I loved in my strength, that spoke 
to my soul ? 

Where are those passionate eyes that appeal’d to my eyes 
in passion? 

Where is the mouth that kiss’d me, the breast I laid 
to my own? 

Speak, thou soul of my soul, for rage in my heart is kindled. 
Tell me, where didst thou flee in the day of destruction 
and fear? 

See, my arras still enfold thee, enfolding thus all heaven, 
See, my desire is fulfill’d in thee, for it fills the earth. 

Thus in my grief I lamented. T hen turn’d I from the window, 
Turn’d to the stair, and the open door, and the empty street, 
Crying aloud in my grief, for there was none to chide me, 
None to mock my weakness, none to behold my tears. 

Groping I went, as blind. I sought her house, my beloved’s. 
There I stopp’d at the silent door, and listen’d and tried 
the latch. 

Love, I cried, dost thou slumber ? This is no hour for slumber, 
This is the hour of love, and love I bring in my hand, 
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I kiifw th.* houHp, with its windows barr’d, and its leafless 

i, UHiiiil by tht* dotirntt^pj th(& only one in the street; 

I kii.nv where my htijie had climb’d to its goal and there 

Alt tli4l lliov walk once held^ my belovMk heart. 

Tlifir III ntf f/tr( ^.lir consoW mi*. She loved me when 
I Iiivrd fiot, 

Sill* jnif lirf hMil ill my kmi, ;tmi mt her lips to my lips. 

fiil4 fiii-* 4 !! lirr |t.iiri ;im! ^hm\l me all her trouble. 

I, tikf »i Iktl, heard, hardly returned her kiss. 

I tivr, tliy wrrr iile torches. They changed as I 
trlirld llirifi, 

I ,mi\ thy Ii|« mrte like $pm% the seal thou settest on 

ffiy it If. 

if’ 1 li»¥ril mil iheiit liehold this hour thy vengeance ; 
lliin ill flir ffiiit «f thy lovr .md then the unwise grown wise. 

Wrrjitfig ?iirafi|lrtt itif viikr. ! call’d out^ but none answer’d ; 

tllimlly the wifidiiwi %Mmi l«ck at mt^ dumbly the door; 
Slir wiicwii I htvr, wha hitn! look’d noi on my yearning, 
CAivr* iitr no fiitwr Iter handt to kitfi, show’d me no more 

liirr wi. 

Tbereforr tlie rinti k il*ik to »f| the sunlight blackness, 
Hirrrfiife I $n m Wm inrf tl^i hf night and day; 
‘flirrrfiirr I firnl m Imw in m lights no beauty, 

A hfAwn t«k«i % »» feft but the slain ! 
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8i8. With Esther 

TLJE who has once been happy is for aye 

^ Out of destruction’s reach. His fortune then 
Holds nothing secret; and Eternity, 

Which is a mystery to other men, 

Has like a woman given him its joy. 

Time is his conc^^uest. Life, if it should fret, 

Has paid him tribute. He can bear to die. 

He who has once been happy ! When I set 
The world before me and survey its range, 

Its mean ambitions, its scant fantasies, 

The shreds of pleasure which for lack of change 
Men wrap around them and call happiness, 

The poor delights which are the tale and sum 
Of the world’s courage in its martyrdom ; 

When I hear laughter -from a tavern door, 

When I see crowds agape and in the rain 
Watching on tiptoe and with stifled roar 
To see a rocket fired or a bull slain, 

When misers handle gold, when orators 

Touch strong men’s hearts with glory till they weep, 
When cities deck their streets for barren wars 

Which have laid waste their youth, and when I keep 
Calmly the count of my own life and see 

On what poor stuff my manhood’s dreams were fed 
Till I too learn’d what dole of vanity 
Will serve a human soul for daily bread, 

— Then I rerhember that I once was young 
And lived with Esther the world’s gods among. 
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8ig, To Mamn^ on his Fortune in loving Her 

T DID not choose thee, dearest. It was Love 

That made the choice, not I. Mine eyes were blind 
As a rude shepherd’s who to some lone grove 
His offering brings and cares not at what shrine 
He bends his knee. The gifts alone were mine ; 

The rest was Love’s. He took me by the hand, 

And fired the sacrifice, and poured the wine, 

And spoke the words I might not understand. 

I was unwise in all but the dear chance 
Which was my fortune, and the blind desire 
Which led my foolish steps to Love’s abode, 

And youth’s sublime unreason’d prescience 
Which raised an altar and inscribed in fire 
Its dedication To the Unknown God. 

820. St. Falentinis Toy 

•^O-DAY, all day, I rode upon the down, 

^ With hounds and horsemen, a brave company 
On this side in its glory lay the sea, 

On that the Sussex weald, a sea of brown. 

The wind was light, and brightly the sun shone, 

And still we gallop’d on from gorse to gorse : 

And once, when check’d, a thrush sang, and my horse 
Prick’d his quick ears as to a sound unknown. 

I knew the Spring was come. I knew it even 
Better than all by this, that through my chase 
In bush and stone and hill and sea and heavenj 
I seem’d to see and follow still your face. 

Your face my quarry was. For it I rode, 

My horse a thing of wings, myself a god. 
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821. Gihr altar 

C EVEN weeks of sea, and twice seven days of storm 
^ Upon the huge Atlantic, and once more 
We ride into still water and the calm 
Of a sweet evening, screen’d by either shore 
Of Spain and Barbary. Our toils are o’er, 

Our exile is accomplish’d. Once again 
We look on Europe, mistress as of yore 
Of the fair earth and of the hearts of men. 

Ay, this is the famed rock which Hercules 
And Goth and Moor bequeath’d us. At this door 
England stands sentry. God ! to hear the shrill 
Sweet treble of her fifes upon the breeze. 

And at the summons of the rock gun’s roar 
To see her red coats marching from the hill ! 


^22. Written at Florence 

WORLD, in very truth thou art too young; 
When wilt thou learn to wear the garb of age ? 
World, with thy covering of yellow flowers, 

Hast thou forgot what generations sprung 
Out of thy loins and loved thee and are gone ? 

Hast thou no place in all their heritage 
Where thou dost only weep, that I may come 
Nor fear the mockery of thy yellow flowers ? 

O world, in very truth thou art too young. 

The heroic wealth of passionate emprize 
Built thee fair cities for thy naked plains: 

How hast thou set thy summer growth among 
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The broken stones which were their palaces ! 

Hast thou forgot the darkness where he lies 
Who made thee beautiful, or have thy bees 
Found out his grave to build their honeycombs? 

O world, in very truth thou art too young: 

They gave thee love who measured out thy skies, 

And, when they found for thee another star. 

Who made a festival and straightway hung 
The jewel on thy neck. O merry world, 

Hast thou forgot the glory of those eyes 

Which first look’d love in thine? Thou hast not furl’d 

One banner of thy bridal car for them. 

O world, in very truth thou art too young. 

There was a voice which sang about thy spring. 

Till winter froze the sweetness of his lips, 

And lo, the worms had hardly left his tongue 
Before thy nightingales were come again. 

O world, what courage hast thou thus to sing ? 

Say, has thy merriment no secret pain, 

No sudden weariness that thou art young ? 


The Two Highwaymen 

I LONG have had a quarrel set with Time 
Because he robb’d me. Every day of life 
Was wrested from me after bitter strife : 

I never yet could see the sun go down 

But I was angry in my heart, nor hear 

The leaves fall in the wind without a tear 

Over the dying summer. I have known ,j ^ 

No truce with Time nor Time’s ^accomplice, Death. 
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The fair world is the witness of a crime 
Repeated every hour. F or life and breath 
Are sweet to all who live ; and bitterly 
The voices of these robbers of the heath 
Sound in each ear and chill the passer-by. 

— What have we done to thee, thou monstrous Time? 
What have we done to Death that we must die ? 


HENRY AUSTIN DOBSON 

b. 1840 

82^. A Garden Song 

TLJ ERE in this sequester’d close 
^ Bloom the hyacinth and rose. 

Here beside the modest stock 
Flaunts the flaring hollyhock; 

Here, without a pang, one sees 
Ranks, conditions, and degrees. 

All the seasons run their race 
In this quiet resting-place ; 

Peach and apricot and fig 
Here will ripen and grow big; 

Here is store and overplus, — 

More had not Alcinotis ! 

Here, in alleys cool and green, 

Far ahead the thrush is seen; 

Here along the southern wall 
Keeps the bee his festival; 

All is quiet else — -afar 
Sounds of toil and turmoil are. 
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Here be shadows large and long; 

Here be spaces meet for song; 

Grant, 0 garden-god, that I, 

Now that none profane is nigh, — 
Now that mood and moment please,— 
Find the fair Pierides ! 


82 Urceus Exit 

Triolet 

T INTENDED an Ode, 

And it turn’d to a Sonnet 
It began h la mode, 

I intended an Ode; 

But Rose cross’d the road 
In her latest new bonnet; 

I intended an Ode; 

And it turn’d to a Sonnet. 

826. In After T>ciys 

Rondeau 

TN after days when grasses high 
^ O’er-top the stone where I shall lie, 
Though ill or well the world adjust 
My slender claim to honour’d dust, 

I shall not question nor reply. 

I shall not see the morning sky; 

I shall not hear the night- wind sigh;/ 

I shall be mute, as all men must 
In after days! ,/ 
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But yet, now living, fain would I 
That some one then should testify, 
Saying— ‘He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust/ 
Will none ? — Then let my memory die 
In after days ! 


HENRY CLARENCE KENDALL 

1841-188^ 

827. Mooni 

ILJ E that is by Mooni now 

■** Sees the water-sapphires gleaming 
Where the River Spirit, dreaming, 

Sleeps by fall and fountain streaming 
Under lute of leaf and bough ! — 

Hears what stamp of Storm with stress is, 
Psalms from unseen wildernesses 
Deep amongst far hill-recesses — 

He that is by Mooni now. 

Yea, for him by Moon/s marge 
Sings the yellow-haifd September, 

With the face the gods remember, 

When the ridge is burnt to ember, 

And the dumb sea chains the barge! 

Where the mount like molten brass is, 

Down beneath fern-feathered passes 
Noonday dew in cool green grasses 
Gleams on him by Moonf s marge. 
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Who that dwells by Mooni yet, 

Feels in Powerful forest arches 
Smiting wings and breath that parches 
Where strong Summer’s path of march is, 
And the suns in thunder set! 

Housed beneath the gracious kirtle 
Of the shadowy water-myrtle — 

Wintls may kiss with heat and hurtle, 

He is safe by Mooni yet! 

Days there were when he who sings 
(Dumb so long through passion’s losses) 
Stood where Mooni’s water crosses 
Shining tracks of green-hair’d mosses, 

Like a soul with radiant wings: 

’'Fhen the psalm the wind rehearses — 
I'hen the song the stream disperses— 
I.,ent a beauty to his verses, 

Who to-night of Mooni sings. 

Ah, the theme— the slid, gray theme! 
Certain days arc not above me, 

Certain hearts have ceased to love me, 
Certain fancies fail to move me, 

IJke the effluent morning dream. 

Head whereon the white is stealing, 

Heart whose hurtf are pst ill healing, 
Where is now the first, pime feeling? 

Ah, the theme-Hhe sad, gray theme 1 


Still to he by Mooni cool~ 
Where the wtter-Wossoms glister, 
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And by gleaming vale and vista 
Sits the English ApriFs sister, 

Soft and sweet and wonderful 1 
Just to rest beneath the burning 
Outer world — its sneers and spurning — 
Ah, my heart — my heart is yearning 
Still to be by Mooni cool ! 


ARTHUR WILLIAM EDGAR 
O^SHAUGHNESST 

184.4-1882 

Ode 

"TYTE are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 

Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 

World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams: 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 

With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 

And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory : 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 

Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample ah empire down. 
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<•, in thtf agt‘* lying 
lu ih(? HuHcii pa%{ of the earth 
linik Nineveh with cwr sighing, ' 

Ant! iturif with our mirth ; 

An.l nVnhrew them with prophesying 
l*t. the ohi of the new world’s worth ; 
Im.i »m. h ar is « dream that is dying, 
t)( tnie that is coining to birth. ' 


T MAUH aniiihtt garden, yea, 

* For iny nrw !jwei 
t left the dead fuse when it lay 
Ami set the mw them. 

Why did my Sommer not btgin? 

Why did foy bwt n« haste? 

My M I mr *aiiw ind w»ikM dierein, 

Ami kid ibf ipwden waste. 

She fnirr'd *«h her we*ry tmile, 

Just an of ohi I 

She hoA'd armwd a liiiW whik 
Ami shiwf’d with the oMi 
Her wwth wm d««h to all, 

Her j»*«ito| kwl • Uightt 

Site ina<k tlw while mie»petal« fall, 

Ami i«r«*d ikr mi fw* white. 

I Jer >wk (Ma||^ to the jpu 
Hmn'd Wto a tmlw 
'j*h*t let the fUM Md itottad, ihut 
Ami • luJ taad did toAe. 4 
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She went up slowly to the gate, 
And then, just as of yore. 

She turn’d back at the last to wait 
And say farewell once more. 


The Fountain of Tears 

IF you go over desert and mountain, 

Far into the country of Sorrow, 

To-day and to-night and to-morrow, 

And maybe for months and for years ; 

You shall come with a heart that is bursting 
For trouble and toiling and thirsting, 

You shall certainly come to the fountain 
At length, — to the Fountain of Tears. 


Very peaceful the place is, and solely 
For piteous lamenting and sighing. 

And those who come living or dying 
Alike from their hopes and their fears ; 
Full of cypress-like shadows the place is, 
And statues that cover their faces : 

But out of the gloom springs the holy 
And beautiful Fountain of Tears. 


And it flows and it flows with a motion 
So gentle and lovely and listless, 

And murmurs a tune so resistless 
To him who hath suffer’d and hears — 

You shall surely — ^without a word spoken, 
Kneel down there and know your heart broke j 
And yield to the long-curb’d emotion 
That day by the Fountain of Tears. 
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AtTHlIR O’SHAUGHNESSY 


i .If I! griw*! Ami k grows, as though leaping 
I |t higlirr ilif more one is thinking; 

Ami rvi^t m tunes go on sinking 
M. irr into the ears; 

Vim, 'III blifsski and good seems that fountain, 
iir4ili*4 after dry defiert and mountain, 

\ iHj n||4li fall down at length in your weeping 
A lid iwihf yimr md face in the tears, 
d'lirfi .d-n! while you lie there a season 
A fid ^uh ktwren living and dying, 

AtttI give lip the land you were trying 
1*11 Iiii4 liiid ytiur lwij« and your fears; 

Cl ilir wiirti! shall come up and pass oA^r you, 
♦Hifiifil tiirti %hal! not itay to care for you, 

Kiir miitiilrr itttlmi for what reason 
Y»rtir way ^littuld wm harder than theirs. 

liwi wlidr you lie, never lifting 

y«fiir clirrk from the wet leaves it presses, 

N«r raring i« your wet tresses 
Afiil Iwl how the cold world appears— 

Cl jiefhajt^ ilie mere silences round you— 

All iliifii** ill that place Grief hath found you— 
Yra* rVfi iti the climds o*er you drifting, 

J^l 4 y 'fm Mmiewhil through your tears. 

\\m tiyf wkii I fa!!ifi| leaf brushes 

Vmt l«, m tkmgh mm one had kiss'd you; 
Of ihink il lent wttie one who miss’d you 
If^l *nit 1 ihoii|ht,*-df that cheers; 

Ilf A lltifc s«|i Will and broken, 
hlay fitr « teftdk word spoken; 

wWIt ym there rushes 
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ROBERT BRIDGES 

b. 1844. 

,H u. 'Iklight atui Thy T>elight 

V and thy delight 

Walking, like two angels white, 

In liw g4(den'( of the night; 

My «lf'ife and thy desire 
‘I'wining to a tongue of fire, 
la-ajiing live, and laughing higher: 

Thfit' the everlasting strife 
In ihe mystery of life. 


latvr, from whom the world begun, 
Hath the secret of ihe sun. 

I awe can tell, ««1 bve alone, 

Whence the million Mars were strewn. 
Why each atom knows its own, 

Mow, in spite of woe and death, 
flay i* life, and sweet is breath: 

This he taught u«, this we knew, 
Haj^ in his «:5enee true, 

Hand i« hand as we stood 
’Heath the shadows of the wood, 
lirirt to h«« as wt lay 
In the dawnini of tfw day. 
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ROBERT BRIDGES 

A throe of the heart, 

Whose pining visions dim, forbidden hopes profound, 

No dying cadence nor long sigh can sound, 

For all our art. 

Alone, aloud in the raptured ear of men 
We |)Our our dark nocturnal secret; and then, 

As night is withdrawn 

I" rom tl\ese sweet-springing meads and bursting boughs of May, 
Dream, while the innumerable choir of day 
Welcome the dawn. 


A Passer-^/ 

VC^/niTHER, 0 splendid ship, thy white sails crowding, 
^ Leiming across the lx)som of the urgent West, 

That fearest nor sea rising, nor sky clouding, 

Wluther away, fiir rover, and what thy quest? 

Ah I stmn, when Winter has all our vales opprest, 
Wfien skies are cold and misty, and hail is hurling, 

Wilt thoh glide on the blue Pacific, or rest 
In a sunnner haven asleep, thy white sails furling. 

I there before thee, in the country that well thou knowest, 
Already arrived am inhaling the odorous air: 

I watch ihee enter unerringly where thou goest, 

And anchor queen of the strange shipping there, 
l"hy sails for iiwnings spread, thy masts bare; 

Nor h aught from the foaming reef to the snow<app^d grandest 
Peak, that is over the feathery pirns, mort fair 
Than thou, m upright, so stately and sitH thou standest. 



ROBERT BRIDGES 


And yet, O splendid ship, unhaiPd and nameless, 

I know not if, aiming a fancy, I rightly divine 
That thou hast a purpose joyful, a courage blameless. 
Thy port assured in a happier land than mine. 

But for all I have given thee, beauty enough is thine, 
As thou, aslant with trim tackle and shrouding, 

From the proud nostril curve of a prow’s line 
In the offing scatterest foam, thy white sails crowding. 


8^6. Absence 

"VyTHEN my love was away, 

Full three days were not sped, 
I caught my fancy astray 
Thinking if she were dead. 

And I alone, alone: 

It seem’d in my misery 
In all the world was none 
Ever so lone as 1. 

I wept; but it did not shame 
Nor comfort my heart : away 
I rode as I might, and came 
To my love at close of day. 

The sight of her still’d my fears, 
My fairest-hearted love : 

And yet in her eyes were tears: 
Which when I question’d of, 

^ O now thou art come,’ she cried,. 
< ’Tis fled : but I thought to-day 
I never could here abide, 

Tf thou wert longer away/ 
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ROBERT BRIDGES 


On a ^Dead Child 

TpERFKCT little body, without fault or stain on thee, 
With promise of strength and manhood full and fair! 
Though cold and stark and bare, 

Tlie bloom and the charm of life doth awhile remain on thee. 

T'hy mother’s treasure wert thou ; — ^alas ! no longer 
To visit her heart with wondrous joy ; to be 
Thy father’s pride ah, he 

Must gather his faith together, and his strength make stronger. 

T^'o me, as I move thee now in the last duty, 

Dost thou with a turn or gesture anon respond; 

Startling my fancy fond 

With a chance attitude of the head, a freak of beauty. 

T'’hy hand clasps, as ’twas wont, my finger, and holds it: 
But tht‘ grasp is the clasp of Death, heartbreaking and stiff ; 
Yet feels to my hand as if 

^Twas still thy will, thy pleasure and trust that enfolds it. 

So I lay thee there, thy sunken eyelids closing, — 

(Jo lie thou there in thy coffin, thy last little bed! — 
Propping thy wise, sad head, 

Thy firm, pale hands across thy chest disposing. 

Ho <iuietl doth the change content dbeei~Death, whither 
hath he token thee? 

To a worhl, do I think, that rights the disaster of this? 
The vision of which I ndss, 

Who weep for the hotly, and with but to warm tliee and 

awaken thee? 



ROBERT BRIDGES 


Ah! little at best can all our hopes avail us 

To lift this sorrow, or cheer us, when in the dark, 
Unwilling, alone we embark, 

And the things we have seen and have known and have 
heard of, fail us. 

8^8. ‘Pater Filio 

CENSE with keenest edge unused, 

Yet unsteelM by scathing fire; 

Lovely feet as yet unbruisM 
On the ways of dark desire; 

Sweetest hope that lookest smiling 
O^er the wilderness defiling! 

Why such beauty, to be blighted 
By the swarm of foul destruction I 
Why such innocence delighted, 

When sin stalks to thy seduction? 

All the litanies e’er chaunted 
Shall not keep thy faith undaunted. 

I have pray’d the sainted Morning 
To unclasp her hands to hold thee; 

From resignful Eve’s adorning 

StoFn a robe of peace to enfold thee ; 

With all charms of man’s contriving 
Arm’d thee for thy lonely striving. 

Me too once unthinking Nature, 

— Whence Love’s timeless mockery took me,- 
Fashion’d so divine a creature. 

Yea, and like a beast forsook me. 

I forgave, but tell the measure 
Of her crime in thee, my treasure. 


ROBERT BRIDGES 

fVinter Nightfall 

'^HE day begins to droop,— 

^ Its course is done: 

But nothing tells the place 
Of the setting sun. 

The hazy darkness deepens, 

And up the lane 
You may hear, but cannot see, , 
The homing wain. 

An engine pants and hums 
In the farm hard by ; 

Its lowering smoke is lost 
In the lowering sky. 

The soaking branches drip, 

And all night through 
The dropping will not cease 
In the avenue. 

A tall man there in the house 
Must keep his chair: 

He knows he will never again 
Breathe the spring air; 

His heart is worn with work ; 

He is giddy and sick 
If he rise to go as far 
As the nearest rick: 

He thinks of his mom of life. 
His hale, strong years; 

And braves as he may the night 
Of darkness and tears. 



ROBERT BRIDGES 


8^0. When Death to Either shall come 

\V7HEN Death to either shall come, — 
^ I pray it be first to me,— 

Be happy as ever at home, 

If so, as I wish, it be. 

Possess thy heart, my own ; 

And sing to the child on thy knee, 

Or read to thyself alone 

The songs that I made for thee. 


ANDREW LANG 

1844-1912 

<? 4 /. The Odyssej 

K S one that for a weary space has lain 

LullM by the song of Circe and her wine 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 

Where that JEaean isle forgets the main, 

And only the low lutes of love complain, 

And only shadows of wan lovers pine- — 

As such an one were glad to know the brine 
Salt on his lips, and the large air again — 

So gladly from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers, 
And through the music of the languid hours 
They hear like Ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 
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WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 
Invictm 


1849-1903 


^"\UT oS' thf niglu tlut covers me, 

UUik .IS the [tit from pole to pole, 

I ili.ittk \vh4it*vrr gi^in nuy 
l‘iir tiiy y!ii:iim|iirf4bk* ^oul 

III Irll ilyiili fjf dntumstance 
I |i4vr ii*»t uiiimi n«r cikd aloud, 
riitirr ilif bliiJgrtimog^ of chance 
My liiMil bliimly^ buc unbowM, 

!lrV«»riii ilii% |44« nf wrath and tears 

Imt llie Iliirror of the ihade, 

And yri iht fiirfwci* of the years 
aiitl fhail find me unifridd. 

II iiwitrr% mil liiiw sifaii the gate, 

lliiw rlurgrd Willi iiuiiidiments the scroll, 

I am till"' ill’ Illy fatet 

I Jill ill*" of my soul* 


&mri 

A I, .ATE tifl lirit^ Itm the skies: 

Ami fmn wm^ . 

Wlirre III# mn* hm dif « work ended, 

I m m 

*rhef# fellii m f»f «tf 

An mtimrn* 

A IpKW* 



WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 
Shine and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun. 
Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night — 

Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep. 

So be my passing 1 

My task accomplish’d and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gather’d to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene. 

Death. 


344. England, My England 

have I done for you, 

^ England, my England? 

What is there I would not do, 

England, ray own? 

With your glorious eyes austere. 

As the Lord were walking near, 
Whispering terrible things and dear 
As the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Round the world on your bugles blown! 
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WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 

Where shall the watchful sun, 

England, my England, 

Match the master-work you’ve done, 
England, my own ? 

W^hen shall he rejoice agen 
Such a breed of mighty men 
As come forward, one to ten, 

To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Down the years on your bugles blown ? 


Ever the faith endures, 

England, my England : — 

^Take and break us: we are yours, 
England, my own 1 
Life is good, and joy runs high 
Between English earth and sky: 

Death is death; but we shall die 
To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

To the stars on your bugles blown I ’ 

They call you proud and hard, 

England, my England: 

You with worlds to watch and ward, 
England, my own! 

You whose mail’d hand keeps the keys 
Of such teeming destinies, 

You could know nor dread nor ease 
Were the Song On your bugles blown, 
England, 

Round the Pit on your bugles blown I 
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EDMUND GOSSE 


With food for furry friends 
8 he pussM, her lartip and she, 

'Till eaves and gable-ends 
Hiii all that saffron sheen from me: 

Artjund niy rosy tree 
niore the silver-starry night was shining, 

With ti(*pths of heaven, dewy and free, 

Atul ery-Htuls of a carven moon declining. 

Alas 1 fur him who dwells 
In frigiii air of thought, 

When warmer light dispels 
llii* froam calm his spirit sought; 

By life too lately taught 

He HooH the ecstatic Human from him stealing; 

Reels from the joy eK|>erience brought, 

*\ihI dares not clutch what Love was half revealing. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

1850-1894 

Mommst 

I WILJ^ make you brooches and for your delight 
Of bird-!tong at morning and «»r-«bine at night. 

I will make a palace fit for yoo and me. 

Of green daya in forests and Mne days at sea. 

I will make my kkehen, and y«i riall keep your room, 
Wliere white fiow* tl» ri»er *9d hd|^t Wows die broom, 
And you slwH wadt yow Imwt and fct^ yotff body white 
In rainfall at imirning and dewfidl at ni^t. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


And this shall be for music when no one else is near. 
The fine song for singing, the rare song to hear I 
That only I remember, that only you admire, 

Of the broad road that stretches and the roadside fire. 


S^7. In the Highlands 

TN the highlands, in the country places, 

Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young fair maidens 
Quiet eyes ; 

Where essential silence chills and blesses, 

And for ever in the hill-recesses 
Her more lovely music 
Broods and dies — 

O to mount again where erst I haunted ; 

Where the old red hills are bird-enchanted, 

And the low green meadows 
Bright with sward ; 

And when even dies, the million-tinted, 

And the night has come, and planets glinted, 
Lo, the valley hollow 
Lamp-bestarrM ! 

O to dream, O to awake and wander 

There, and with delight to take and render, 
Through the trance of silence, 

Quiet breath ! 

L 0 ! for there, among the flowers and grasses, 

Only the mightier movement sounds and passes j 
Only winds and rivers, 

Life and death. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


S48. Recfuiem 

O NDER the wide and starry sky 
Big the grave and let me lie : 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me i 
Here he lies where he longed to he ; 

Home Is the sailor^ home from sea^ 

And the hunter home from the hill, 

T. W. ROLLESTON 

b. 1S57 

<P4p. The Dead at Clonmacnots 

FROM THE IRISH OF ANGUS o’gILLAN 

I N a q^uiet water’d land, a land of roses, 

Stands Saint Kieran’s city fair; 

And the warriors of Erin in their famous generations 
Slumber there. 

There beneath the dewy hillside sleep the noblest 
Of the clan of Conn, 

Each below his stone with name in branching Ogham 
And the sacred knot thereon. 

There they laid to rest the seven Kings of Tara, 

There the sons of Cairbre sleeps 
Battle-banners of the Gael that in Kieran’s plain of crosses 
Now their final hosting keep. 

And in Clonmacnois they laid the men of Teffia, 

And right many a lord of Breagh ; 

Deep the sod above Clan Creide and Clan Conaill, 

Kind in hall and fierce in fray* 
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JOHN DAVIDSON 


Till the night 
Wm undone 
In her fight 
With the sun. 

The brave orb in state rose, 
And crimson he shone first; 
While from the high vine 
Of heaven the dawn burst, 
Staining the great rose 
I'rom sky-line to sky-line. 

The red rose of morn 
A white rose at noon turnM; 
But at lunset reborn 
Al! red again soon burnM, 
Then the pale rose of noonday 
Rebloom^d in the night, 

Arid spectrally white 
In the light 
Of the moon lay. 

But the vast rc^ 

Was tcentless, 

And this is tdie reason; 

When the blast rose 
Relentless, 

And brought in due season 
I'he snow rose, the last rose 
Cimieafd in kt breath, 

Then came with k treason; 
The traitor wit Death. 

Ill l».filleyf €.rowded, 

The ib«p i«di the Hrds 
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Were frozen and shrouded 
In flights and in herds. 

In highways 

And byways 

The young and the old 

Were tortured and madden’d 

And kill’d by the cold. 

But many were gladden’d 
By the beautiful last rose, 

The blossom of no name 
That came when the snow came. 
In darkness unfurl’d — 

The wonderful vast rose 
That fill’d all the world. 


WILLIAM WATSON 

Song 

\ PRIL, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter ; 
Then, the moment after, 

Weep thy girlish tears !! 

April, that mine ears 
Like a lover greetest, 

If I tell thee, sweetest, 

All my hopes and fears, 

April, April, 

Laugh thy golden laughter, 

But, the inoment after, 

Weep thy golden tears I 


WILLIAM WATSON 


Ode m May 

T ET me go forth, and share 
^ The overflowing Sun 

With one wise friend, or one 
Better than wise, being fair, 

Where the pewit wheels and dips 
On heights of bracken and ling, 

And Earth, unto her leaflet tips, 

Tingles with the Spring. 

What is so sweet and dear 

As a prosperous morn in May, 

The confident prime of the day, 

And the dauntless youth of the year, 
When nothing that asks for bliss. 

Asking aright, is denied. 

And half of the world a bridegroom is, 
And half of the world a bride I 

The Song of Mingling flows, 

Grave, ceremonial, pure, 

As once, from lips that endure, 

The cosmic descant rose. 

When the temporal lord of life, 

Going his golden way, 

Had taken a wondrous maid to wife 
That long had said him nay. 

For of old the Sun, our sire, 

Came wooing the mother of men, 
Earth, that was virginal then, 

Vestal fire to his fire. 

Silent her bosom and coy, . 

]But the strong god sued and press’d ; 
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And born of their starry nuptial joy 
Are all that drink of her breast. 

And the triumph of him that begot, 

And the travail of her that bore, 

Behold they are evermore 
As warp and weft in our lot. 

We are children of splendour and flame, 

Of shuddering, also, and tears. 

Magnificent out of the dust we came, 

And abject from the Spheres. 

O bright irresistible lord ! 

We are fruit of Earth’s womb, each one, 

And fruit of thy loins, O Sun, 

Whence first was the seed outpour’d. 

To thee as our Father we bow, 

Forbidden thy Father to see, 

Who is older and greater than thou, as thou 
Art greater and older than we. 

Thou art but as a word of his speech ; 

Thou art but as a wave of his hand ; 

Thou art brief as a glitter of sand 
^T wixt tide and tide on his beach ; 

Thou art less than a spark of his fire, 

Or a moment’s mood of his soul : 

Thou art lost in the notes on the lips of his choir 
That chant the chant of the Whole. 

5 / 4 . The Great Misgiving 

^ OT ours/ say some, ‘ the thought of death to dread ; 

^ ^ Asking^ no heaven, we fear no fabled hell : 

Life is a feast, and we have banqueted — 

Shall not the worms as well? 
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‘The after-silence, when the feast is o’er, 

And void the places where the minstrels stood, 

Differs in nought from what hath been before, 
And is nor ill nor good/ 

Ah, but the Apparition — the dumb sign — 

The k*ckoning fmger bidding me forgo 

The fellowship, the converse, and the wine, 

The songs, the festal glow! 

And ah, to know not, while with friends I sit, 
And while the purple joy is pass’d about, 

Whether *tii ampler day divinelier lit 
O^r homeless night without; 

And whether, stepping forth, my soul shall see 
New prospects, or fall sheer — a blinded thing! 

Then i^, 0 grave, thy hourly victory, 

And there, 0 death, thy sting. 


HENRY CHARLES BEECHING 

1859-1919 

Bff. Triers 

G od who created me 

Nimble and light of limb, 

In dtree elements free. 

To run, to ride, to twitns 
Not when the sense is dim, 

But now from the heart of joy, 

I would remember Him* 

Take the ihankt of a boy* 
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Jesu, King and Lord, 

Whose are my foes to fight. 

Gird me with Thy sword 
Swift and sharp and bright. 

Thee would I serve if I might; 

And conquer if I can, 

From day-dawn till night, 

Take the strength of a man. 

Spirit of Love and Truth, 

Breathing in grosser clay, 

The light and flame of youth, 

Delight of men in the fray, 

Wisdom in strength’s decay ; 

From pain, strife, wrong to be free. 
This best gift I pray, 

Take my spirit to Thee. 

8^ 6. Going down Hill on a Bicycle 

A boy’s song 

■^ITH lifted feet, hands still, 

I am poised, and down the hill 
Dart, with heedful mind; 

The air goes by in a wind. 

Swifter and yet more swift, 

Till the heart with a mighty lift 
Makes the lungs laugh, the throat cry:— 
‘O bird, see; see, bird, I fly. 

‘ Is this, is this your joy ? 

O bird, then I, though a boy, 

For a golden moment share 
Your feathery life in airL 
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<y/7. 


Say, heart, is there aught like this 
In a world that is full of bliss? 
’Tis more than skating, bound 
Steel-shod to the level ground. 

Speed slackens now, I float 
Awhile in my airy boat; 

Till, when the wheels scarce crawl, 
My feet to the treadles fall. 

Alas, that the longest Bill 
Must end in a vale ; but still, 

Who climbs with toil, wheresoe’er, 
Shall And wings waiting there. 


BLISS CARMAN 

b. 1861 

JVhy 

F or a name unknown, 

Whose fame unblown 
Sleeps in the hills 
For ever and aye ; 

For her who hears , 

The stir of the ywirs 
Go by on the wind 
By night and day ; 

And heeds no thing 
Of the needs of spring, 

Of autumn^ s wonder 
Or winter’s chill; 
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For one who sees 
The great sun freeze. 

As he wanders a- cold 
From hill to hill; 

And all her heart 
Is a woven part 
Of the flurry and drift 
Of whirling snow; 

For the sake of two 
Sad eyes and true, 

And the old, old love 
So long ago. 

DOUGLAS HYDE 

My Grief on the Sect 

FROM THE IRISH 

l^Y grief on the sea, 

XvA pjow the waves of it roll 
For they heave between me 
And the love of my soul I 

Abandon’d, forsaken, 

To grief and to care, 

Will the sea ever waken 
Relief from despair ? 

My grief and my trouble 1 
Would he and I were, 

In the province of Leinster, 

Or County of Glare ! 


DOUGLAS HYDE 

Were I and my darling — 

0 heart- bitter wound ! — 

On board of the ship 
For America bound. 

On a green bed of rushes 
All last night I lay, 

And I flung it abroad 
With the heat of the day. 

And my Love came behind me, 
He came from the South? 

His brmt to my bosom, 

Hit mouth to my mouth. 


AETHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 

b. 1862 

Iff- Th Thmmx 

O ¥ Ifithrm green j across Casbecn 
^ ^riir pilgrims track the Phoenix flown, 

By genii he strewed in waste and wood. 

And jrweirdi plumes at random thrown. 

Till wtadertng , fci by moon and star, 

They iltnd betide the fruitful pyre, , 
teiking bright with sanguine light 
Tilt implsife Hrd forgets his sire. 

Ttwi thine like mby wine, 
lilt of Tyriin murex spilt, 

1% ckwi ^ Jowl of the (i^ng fowl : 

Art with glorimii anguish git* ; 
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So rare the light, so rich the sight. 
Those pilgrim men, on profit bent, 
Drop hands and eyes and merchandise, 
And are with gazing most content. 


HENRY NEWBOLT 

1862 

He Jell among T' hi eves 

‘ l^a.ve robb’d/ said he, ‘ye have slaughter’d and made 

an end, 

Take your ill-got plunder, and bury the dead; 

What will ye more of your guest and sometime friend?’ 
‘Blood for our blood,’ they said. 

He laugh’d : ‘ If one may settle the score for five, 

I aiti ready; but let the reckoning stand till day: 

I have loved the sunlight as dearly as any alive.’ 

‘You shall die at dawn,’ said they. 

He dung his empty revolver down the slope. 

He climb’d alone to the Eastward edge of the trees: 
All night long in a dream untroubled of hope 
He brooded, clasping his knees. 

He did not hear the monotonous roar that fills 
The ravine where the Y asstn river sullenly flows ; 

He did not see the starlight on the Laspur hills, 

Or the far Afghan snows. 

He saw the April noon on his books aglow, 

The wistaria trailing in at the window wide ; 

He heard his father’s voice from the terrace below 
Calling him down to ride. 
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He saw the gray little church across the park, 

The mounds that hid the loved and honour’d dead; 

The Norman arch, the chancel softly dark, 

The brasses black and red. 

He saw the School Close, sunny and green, 

The runner beside him, the stand by the parapet wall, 

The distant tape, and the crowd roaring between, 

His own name over all. 

He saw the dark wainscot and timber’d roof, 

The long tables, and the faces merry and keen ; 

The College Eight and their trainer dining aloof, 

The Dons on the dais serene. 

He watch’d the liner’s stem ploughing the foam, 

He felt her trembling speed and the thrash of her screw 

He heard the passengers’ voices talking of home, 

He saw the flag she flew. 

And now it was dawn. He rose strong on his feet, 
And strode to his ruin’d camp below the wood; 

He drank the breath of the morning cool and sweet: 
His murderers round him stood. 

Light on the Laspur hills was broadening 'fast. 

The blood-red snow-peaks chill’d to a dazzling white; 

He turn’d, and saw the golden circle at last, 

Cut by the Eastern height. 

^ O glorious Life, Who dwellest in earth and sun, 

I have lived, I praise and adore Thee.’ 

A sword swept. 

Over the pass the voices one by one 
Faded, and the hill slept. 
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GILBERT PARKER. 

b. 1S62 

861. Reunited 

\\^HEN you and I have play’d the little hour, 

Have seen the tall subaltern Life to Death 
Yield up his sword; and, smiling, draw the breath, 
The first long breath of freedom; when the flower 
Of Recompense hath flutter’d to our feet, 

As to an actor^s ; and, the curtain down, 

We turn to face each other all alone — 

Alone, we two, who never yet did meet, 

Alo-ne, and absolute, and free : O then, 

O then, most dear, how shall be told the tale? 
Clasp'd hands, press'd lips, and so clasp'd hands again ; 
No words. But as the proud wind fills the sail, 

My love to yours shall reach, then one deep moan 
Of joy, and then our infinite Alone. 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 

b. 1865 

862. _ IV here Mj Books go 

\ LL the words that I utter, 

And all the words that I write, 

Must spread out their wings untiring, 

And never rest in their flight, 

Till they come where your sad, sad heart is, 
And sing to you in the night, 

Beyond where the waters are moving, 
Storin-darken'd or starry bright, 
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Sfih men Tou are Old 

V^HEN you are old and gray and full of sleep 

And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 

^ Alii! 5l«»wly read, and dream of the soft look 
Yiiiir ryes had once, and of their shadows deep; 

How many loved your moments of glad grace, ■■ 

Ami kwrd your beauty with love false or true; 

Hut mw mm loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

Amt loved the arrows of your changing face. 

Am! bfiding down bside the glowing bars, 

Mttifiiiiri a liiile Mdly, how love fled 
Aiitl paced uiitm the mount^ns overhead, 

And hill hit face amid a crowd of stars. 


# 1 ^ 4 * The Lake /sk of Tnnisfree 

I WILL irtte and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

* And A cabin build there, of clay and watdes made ; 
Nitir lirafi rowi will I hive there, a hive for the honey bee. 
Am! Iwe alone in the bee-loud glade* 

And 1 hate i«me peace there, for peace comes dropping 

dciW| 

llr©|>pfi| fr^m l!» frils of the morning to where the cricket 

«»g'» i 

*riif fe iiiidftiibi % til i-glinimer, and noon a purple, glow, 
A^fti iftA| Ml rf the liniiet*i wings. 

I will ifiit ind p now, for tlwtyi night and day ■: 

1 liraf Lit witf f lappif widi low smmds by the shore ; 
Wlitif t iteid m the f^way, or on the pavements gray, 

1 tiwf it m ite imf ■ 



RUDYARD KIPLING 


b. 1 

'Dedication 

I^Y new-cut ashlar takes the light 

Where crimson-blank the windows flare; 

By my own work, before the night, 

Great Overseer, I make my prayer. 

If there be good in that I wrought. 

Thy hand compelFd it. Master, Thine; 

Where I have faifd to meet Thy thought 
I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 

One instant^s toil to Thee denied 
Stands all Eternity’s offence; 

Of that I did with Thee to guide 

T o Thee, through Thee, be excellence. 

Who, lest all thought of Eden fade, 

Bring’st Eden to the craftsman’s brain, 

Godlike to muse o’er his own trade 
And manlike stand with God again. 

The depth and dream of my desire, 

The bitter paths wherein I stray, 

Thou kno west Who hast made the Fire, 

Xhou knowest Who hast made the Clay. 

One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread Temple of Thy worth — 

It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth. 
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Take not that vision from my ken ; 

O, whatsoe'er may spoil or speed. 

Help me to need no aid from men, 

That I may help such men as need I 

8 66, n Envoi 

nPHERE 's a whisper down the field where the year has 

^ shot her yield 

And the ricks stand gray to the sun, 

Singing : — ‘ Over then, come over, for the bee has quit 
the clover 

And your English summer's done.' 

You have heard the beat of the offshore wind 
And the thresh of the deep-sea rain; 

You have heard the song — how long I how long I 
Pull out on the trail again I 

Ha' done with the Tents of Shem, dear lass, 

We've seen the seasons through, 

And it's time to turn on the old trail, our own trail, the 
out trail, 

Pull out, pull out, on the Long Trail — the trail that is 
always i^ew. 

It 's North you may run to the rime-ring'd sun. 

Or South to the blind Horn's hate; 

Or East all the way into Mississippi Bay, 

Or West to the Golden Gate ; 

Where the blindest bluffs hold good, dear lass. 

And the wildest tales are true. 

And the men bulk big on the old trail, our own trail, the 
ovit trail, 

And life . runs large on the Long Trail — ^the trail that is 
always new. 
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The days are sick and cold, and the skies are gray and old, 
And the twice-breathed airs blow damp; 

And I^d sell my tired soul for the bucking beam-sea roll 
Of a black Bilbao tramp ; 

With her load-line over her hatch, dear lass, 

And a drunken Dago crew. 

And her nose held down on the old trail, our own trail, 
the out trail, 

From Cadiz Bar on the Long Trail— the trail that is 
always new. 

There be triple ways to take, of the eagle or the snake, 
Or the way of a man with a maid ; 

But the sweetest way to me is a ship’s upon the sea 
In the heel of the North-East Trade. 

Can you hear the crash on her bows, dear lass, 

And the drum of the racing screw, 

As she ships it green on the old trail, our own trail, the 
out trail, 

As she lifts and ’scends on the Long Trail — ^the trail that 
is always new ? 

See the shaking funnels roar, with the Peter at the fore, 
And the fenders grind and heave, 

And the derricks clack and grate, as the tackle hooks 
the crate, 

And the fall-rope whines through the sheave ; 

It’s ‘ Gang-plank up and in,’ dear lass, 

It ’s ^ Hawsers warp her through I ’ 

And it’s ^All clear aft’ on the old trail, our own trail, 
the out trail. 

We’re backing down on the Long Trail— the trail that is 
always new. • 
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O the mutter overside, when the port-fog holds us tied, 
And the sirens hoot their dread ! 

When foot by foot we creep o’er the hueless viewless deep 
To the sob of the questing lead ! 

It’s down by the Lower Hope, dear lass, 

With the Gunfleet Sands m view, 

Till the Mouse swings green on the old trail, our own 
trail, the out trail', 

And the Gull Light lifts on the Long Trail — the trail 
that is always new. 

O the blazing tropic night, when the wake *s a welt of light 
That holds the hot sky tame, 

And the steady fore-foot snores through the planet-powder’d 
floors 

Where the scared whale flukes in flame 1 
Her plates are scarr’d by the sun, dear lass, 

And her ropes are taut with the dew. 

For we’re booming down on the old trail, our own trail, the 
out trail, 

We’re sagging south on the Long Trail— the trail that is 
always new. 

Then home, get her home, where the drunken rollers comb, 
And the shouting seas drive by, 

And the engines stamp and ring, and the wet bows reel 
and swing, 

And the Southern Cross rides high ! 

Yes, the old lost stars wheel back, dear lass, 

That blaze in the velvet blue. 

They’re all old friends on the old trail, our own trail, the 
out trail, 

They’re God’s own guides on the > Long Trail — the trail 
that is always new. 
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Fly forward, O my heart, from the Foreland to the Start — 
WeYe steaming all too slow, 

And it’s twenty thousand mile to our little lazy isle 
Where the trumpet-oichids blow 1 
You have heard the call of the off-shore wind 
And the voice of the deep-sea rain ; 

You have heard the song — how longl how long! 

Pull out on the trail again ! 

The Lord knows what we may find, dear lass, 

And the deuce knows what we may do — 

But we’re back once more on the old trail, our own trail, 
the out trail, 

We’re down, hull down on the Long Trail — the trail that 
is always new. 


867. Recessional 

June 22^ 1^97 

G od of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line — 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 

The tumult and the shouting dies — 
The captains and the kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 
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Far-calPd our navies melt away — 

On dune and headland sinks the fire — 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre I 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet. 

Lest we forget, lest we forget I 

If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe — 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget! 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard — 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 

Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 

b. i866 

Sor/g 

O HE somewhere in the sunlight strong, 

^ Her tears are in the falling rain, 

She calls me in the wind’s soft song, 

And with the flowers she comes again. 

Yon bird is but her messenger, 

The moon is but her silver car; 

Yea I sun and moon are sept by her, * 

And every wistful waiting star. 
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S6'g. T'hc Second Crucifixion 

T OUD mockers in the roaring street 
^ Say Christ is crucified again ; 

Twice pierced His gospel-bearing feet, 
Twice broken His great heart in vain. 

I hear, and to myself I smile, 

For Christ talks with me all the while. 

No angel now to roll the stone 
From off His unawaking sleep, 

In vain shall Mary watch alone, 

In vain the soldiers vigil keep. 

Yet while they deem my Lord is dead 
My eyes are on His shining head. 

Ah 1 never more shall Mary hear 
That voice exceeding sweet and low 
Within the garden calling clear: 

Her Lord is gone, and she must go. 

Yet all the while my Lord I meet 
In every London lane and street. , 

Poor Lazarus shall wait in vain, 

And Bartimaeus still go blind ; 

The healing hem shall ne’er again 
Be touch’d by suffering huinankind. 

Yet all the while I see them rest, 

The poor and outcast, on His breast. 
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No more unto the stubborn heart 
With gentle knocking shall He plead, 
No more the mystic pity start, 

For Christ twice dead is dead indeed. 

So in the street I hear men say, 

Yet Christ is with me all tlie day. 


LAURENCE BINYON 

^ b. i8 

f/#. Imoca^im io Touth 

C OME then, m ever, like the wind at morning J 
Joyous, O Youth, in the agM world renew 
Fwhness to feel the eternities around it, 

Rain, stars and clouds, light and the sacred dew. 
The strong mn shines aboee thee: 

That strength, that radiance bring I 
If Winter come to Wini^ri ■ 

When shill men hope for Spring? 


871. 0 Wwld^ he Nobler 

O WORLD, be ndbfcr, for bar sake ! 

If Ae but knew thee what tihou art, 
What wrongs are borne, what deeds are done 
In Ace, beneaA Ay daily sun, 

Know’ll thou not Aat her tender heart 
For |«in and wry shame would break? 

O World, be note, for her sake I 



GEORGE WILLIAM RUSSELL {‘A. E.’) 

l). iRjij 

S 72. By the Margin ^ the G reat T>eep 

'VJ^HEN the breath of twilight blows to flame the misty 
skies, 

All its vaporous sapphire, violet glow and silver gleam, 
With their magic flood me through the gateway of the eyes ; 
I am one with the twilight’s dream. 

When the trees and skies and fields are one in dusky mood, 
Every heart of man is rapt within the mother’s breast: 
Full of peace and sleep and dreams in the vasty quietude, 
I am one with their hearts at rest. 

From our immemorial joys of hearth and home and love 
Stray’d away along the margin of the unknown tide, 

All its reach of soundless calm can thrill me far above 
Word or touch from the lips beside. 

Aye, and deep and deep and deeper let me drink and draw 
From the olden fountain more than light or peace or dream, 
Such primaeval being as o’erfills the heart with awe, 
Growing one with its silent stream. 

< 5 * 75 . 7 ^ he Great Breath 

ITS edges foam’d with amethyst and rose, 

^ Withers once more the old blue flower of day : 
There where the ether like a diamond glows, 

Its petals fade away. 

A shadowy tumult stirs the dusky air; 

Sparkle the delicate deWs, the distant sno\ys ; 

The great deep thrills — for through it everywhere 
The breath of Beauty blows. 
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I saw how all the trembling ages past, 

Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath, 

Near’d to the hour when Beauty breathes her last 
And knows herself in death. 


T. SrURGE MOORE 

b. 1870 

874- A T>uet 

^ "P LOWERS nodding gaily, scent in air, 

* Flowers posied, flowers for the hair, 

Sleepy flowers, flowers bold to stare — — 

‘ O pick me some 1 ’ 

‘ Shells with lip, or tooth, or bleeding gum, 
Tell-tale shells, and shells that whisper Come^ 

Shells that stammer, blush, and yet are dumb ’ 

‘ O let me hear.’ 

^ Eyes so black they draw one trembling near, 
Brown eyes, caverns flooded with a tear, 

Cloudless eyes, blue eyes so windy clear — — 

‘ O look at me ! ’ 

* Kisses sadly blown across the sea, 

Darkling kisses, kisses fair and free, 

Bob-a-cherry kisses ’neath a tree ■’ 

‘ O give me one 1 ’ 

Thus sang a king and queen in Babylon. 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON 

1859-1907 

SjT- T'ke floppy 

C UMMER set lip to earth’s bosom bare, 

^ And left the flush’d print in a poppy there ; 
Like a yawn of fire from the grass it came, 

And the fanning wind puff’d it to flapping flame. 

With burnt mouth red like a lion’s it drank 
The blood of the sun as he slaughter’d sank, 

And dipp’d its cup in the purpurate shine 
When the eastern conduits ran with wine. 

Till it grew lethargied with fierce bliss, 

And hot as a swinked gipsy is, 

And drowsed in sleepy savageries, 

With mouth wide a-pout for a sultry kiss. 

A child and man paced side by side. 

Treading the skirts of eventide ; 

But between the clasp of his hand and hers 
Lay, felt not, twenty wither’d years. 

She turn’d, with the rout of her dusk South hair, 
And saw the sleeping gipsy there ; 

And snatch’d and snapp’d it in swift child’s whim, 
With — ‘Keep it, long as you livel ’ — to him. 

And his smile, as nymphs from their laving meres, 
Trembled up from a bath of tears; 

And joy, like a mew sea-rock’d apart, 

Toss’ d on the wave of his troubled heart. 
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For he saw what she did not see, 

That— as kindled by its own fervency — 

The verge shrivelFd inward smoulderingly : 

And suddenly ’twixt his hand and hers 
He knew the twenty wither’d years — 

No flower, but twenty shrivelFd years. 

‘Was never such thing until this hour,’ 

Low to his heart he said; ‘the flower 
Of sleep brings wakening to me, 

And of oblivion memory.’ 

‘Was never this thing to me,’ he said, 
‘Though with bruisM poppies my feet are red 
And again to his own heart very low: 

‘0 child! I love, for I love and know; 

‘But you, who love nor know at all 
The diverse chambers in Love’s guest-hall, 
Where some rise early, few sit long; 

In how differing accents hear the throng 
His great Pentecostal tongue; 

‘Who know not love from amity, 

Nor my reported self from me; 

A fair fit gift is this, meseems, 

You give—this withering flower of dreams. 
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^ You have loved me, Fair, three lives — or days 
’ Twill pass with the passing of my face. 

But where I go, your face goes too, 

To watch lest I play false to you, 

am but, my sweet, your foster-lover, 

Knowing well when certain years are over 
You vanish from me to another; 

Yet I know, and love, like the foster-mother. 

So, frankly fickle, and fickly true l 
For my brief life-while I take from you 
This token, fair and fit, meseems. 

For me — this withering flower of dreams.’ 


The sleep-flower sways in the wheat its head, 
Heavy with dreams, as that with bread : 

The goodly grain and the sun- flush’d sleeper 
The reaper reaps, and Time the reaper. 

I hang ’mid men my needless head, 

And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is bread: 
The goodly men and the sun- hazed sleeper 
Time shall reap, but after the reaper 
The world shall glean of me, me the sleeper I 

Love! love! your flower of wither’d dream 
In leaved rhyme lies safe, I deem, 

Shelter’d and shut in a nook of rhyme, 

From the reaper man, and his reaper Time* 

Love! I fall into the claws of Time: 

But lasts within a leaved rhyme 
All that the world of me esteems — 

My wither’d dreams, my wither’d dreams. 
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1861-1917 

87(f. Non Nobis 

OT unto us, O Lord, 

^ ^ Not unto us the rapture of the day, 

The peace of night, or love’s divine surprise, 

High heart, high speech, high deeds ’mid honouring eyes ,* 

For at Thy word 

All these are taken away. 

Not unto us, O Lord : 

To us thou givest the scorn, the scourge, the scar, 

The ache of life, the loneliness of death. 

The insufferable sufficiency of breath; 

And with Thy sword 
Thou plercest very far. 

Not unto us, O Lord : 

Nay, Lord, but unto her be all things given — 

My light and life and earth and sky be blasted — 

But let not all that wealth of love be wasted : 

Let Hell afford 

The pavement of her Heaven ! 

KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON 

b. 

877. Sheep and Lambs 

\ LL in the April morning, 

April airs were abroad; 

The sheep with their little lambs 
Pass’d me by on the road. 
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The sheep with their little Iambs 
Pass’d me by on the road ; 

All in an April evening 

I thought on the Lamb of God- 

The Iambs were weary, and crying 
With a weak human cry, 

I thought on the Lamb of God 
Going meekly to die. 

Up in the blue, blue mountains 
Dewy pastures are sweet: 

Rest for the little bodies, 

Rest for the little feet. 

Rest for the Lamb of God 
Up on the hill-top green, 

Only a cross of shame 

Two stark crosses between. 

All in the April evening, 

April airs were abroad ; 

I saw the sheep with their lambs, 
And thought on the Lamb of God, 


FRANCES BANNERMAN 

87S, Upper CfDdjnber 

T CAME into the City and none knew me; 

^ None came forth, none shouted ‘ He is here 
Not a hand with laurel would bestrew me, 

All the way by which I drew anear — 

Night my banner, and my herald Fear. 
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But I knew where one so long had waited 
In the low room at the stairway^s height, 
Trembling lest my foot should be belated, 

Singing, sighing for the long hours^ flight 
Towards the moment of our dear delight. 

I came into the City when you haiFd me 
Saviour, and again your chosen Lord: — 

Not one guessing what it was that faiFd me, 

While along the way as they adored 
Thousands, thousands, shouted in accord. 

But through all the joy I knew — I only— 

How the hostel of my heart lay bare and cold, 
Silent of its music, and how lonely! 

Never, though you crown me with your gold. 

Shall I find that little chamber as of old ! 

ALICE MEYNELL 

b. 1850 

^7p. Renouncement 

T MUST not think of thee ; and, tired yet strong, 

I shun the love that lurks in all delight — 

The love of thee — and in the blue heaven’s height, 
And in the dearest passage of a song: 

Oh, just beyond the sweetest thoughts that throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits hidden yet bright ; 
But it must never, never come in sight ; 

I must stop short of thee the whole day long. 

But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch I keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 

Must doff my will as raiment laid away, — 

With the first dream that comes with the first sleep 
I run, I run, I am gather’d to thy heart. 
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880. The Lady the Lambs 

S HE walks — the lady of my delight — 

A shepherdess of sheep. 

Her hocks are thoughts. She keeps them white; 

She guards them from the steep. 

She feeds them on the fragrant height. 

And folds them in for sleep. 

She roams maternal hills and bright, 

Dark valleys safe and deep. 

Her dreams are innocent at night; 

The chastest stars may peep. 

She walks— the lady of my delight — 

A shepherdess of sheep. 

She holds her little thoughts in sight, 

Though gay they run and leap. 

She is so circumspect and right ; 

She has her soul to keep. 

She walks — the lady of my delight — 

A shepherdess of sheep. 


DORA SIGERSON 

< 3 . 191:8 

881. Ireland . 

> '^WAS the dream of a God, 

^ And the mould of His hand, 

That you shook ’neath His stroke, 

That you trembled and broke 
To this beautiful land. 

Here He loosed from His hold 
A brown tumult of wings, 
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Till the wind on the sea 
Bore the strange melody 
Of an island that sings. 

He made you all fair. 

You in purple and gold, 

You in silver and green, 

Till no eye that has seen 
Without love can behold. 

I have left you behind 
In the path of the past, 

With the white breath of flowers, 

With the best of God's hours, 

I have left you at last. 

MARGARET L. WOODS 

b. 1856 

882. ■ Genius Lsci 

P EACE, Shepherd, peace 1 What boots it singing on \ 
Since long ago grace-giving Phoebus died, 

•And all the train' that loved the stream-bright side 
Of the poetic mount with him are gone 
Beyond the shores of Styx and Acheron, 

In unexplored realms of night to hide. 

The douds that strew their shadows far and wide 
Are all of Heaven that visits Helicon. 

Yet here, where never inuse or god did haunt, 

Still may some nameless power of Nature stray, 
Pleased with the reedy stream's continual chant 
And purple pomp of these broad fields in May- 
The shepherds meet him where he herds the kine, 
And careless pass him by who^e is the gift divine. 
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88^. 7)ommus iJluminatto Mea 

IN the hour of death, after this life’s whim, 

When the heart beats low, and the eyes grow dim, 
And pain has exhausted every limb — 

The lover of the Lord shall trust in Him- 

When the will has forgotten the lifelong aim, 

And the mind can only disgrace its fame. 

And a man is uncertain of his own name — 

The power of the Lord shall fill this frame. 

When the last sigh is heaved, and the last tear shed, 
And the coffin is waiting beside the bed, 

And the widow and child forsake the dead — 

The angel of the Lord shall lift this head. 

For even the purest delight may pall, 

And power must fail, and the pride must fall, 

And the love of the dearest friends grow small- - 
But the glory of the Lord is all in all. 
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He has conn’d the lesson now » • « . . . . . 660 

He that is by Mooninow .... : . .. ■ . . . . 827 

He that is down needs fear no fall .. . . •. . . 8^6 

He that loves a rosy cheek . . 292 

H)^ who has once been happy is for aye .. : . ' . . . 818 
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Heap cassia, sandal-buds and stripes , . . . . 715 

Hear the voice of the Bard . V . . . . . 488 

Hear, ye ladies that despise- . . . . . . . 213 

Helen, thy beauty is to me . . . . . . 694 

Hence, all you vain delights . . - . . • . . . 216 

Hence, heart, with her that must depart . . . . 43 

Hence loathM Melancholy .• . . . . . . '310 

Hencevaindeludingjoy.es * . . . . . 31 1 

Her eyes the glowAvorm lend thee. . • . . . 262 

Here a little child I stand . : . • . . 271 

Here a pretty baby lies . . •. . ^ . • - . ■ . 273 

Here, ever since you went abroad . .■ .• . “ . ; . 567 

Here in this sequester’d clcse , . - .* ■ . 824 

Here she lies, a pretty bud . . . . ' • . - 272 

Heynonnynol .. . . 59 

Hey! now the day dawis . . . : . . , • . 48 

Hierusalem, my happy home . . . .... . , 61 

High-spirited friend , ^ ■ . - . . ^ , 191 

Highway, since you my chief Parnassus be . . . - . 92 

His golden locks Time hath to silver turn’d . . . . 102 

How happy is he born and taught . . . ’ . . 179 

How like a Winter hath my absence been .. , . • ■156 

How many times do Hove thee, dear? . ■ . . . 668' 

How near me came the hand of Death . ; ; . v 239 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest ... . . ' . ' 45^ 

How vainly men themselves amaze . . . . - . 359 

Hush I my dear^ lie still and slumber . . ’ . , . . 435 

Hyd, Absolon, thy gilte tresses clere . ^ I'l 


I am that which began. ,• • . »• r . „ . . .. . * 809 

r am ! yet what I am who cares, or knows ? . , . . . 621 

I arise from dreams of thee : i. ■ . 61 1 


I ask no kind return of love . . - . . . i, ‘ 475 

r came into the City and none knew me ; * • . . ■ 878. 

h cannot change as others do . . ■ •• . . - • 4'i-5 

I’.cannot eat but little meat ^ . v ^ 49- 

I* dare not ask a kis^ . . •' ^ ' 4 . 250. 

I' did but look and love awhile . • . ... •• * -■ ' ‘ ;■ • - 4^9 

I did not choose thee, dearest." It was Love \ - . . ') *• •' 819 

Ido confess thou’rt smooth and fair .. . - ’iSa 

I' do not love thee !— no 1 1 do not love thee 1. . - i ■ ^ - 09a ■ 

I dream’d th^t, as Iwander’d by the way .. i 616 

I dug, beneath the cypress shade . . ^ 594 

L'ffeed a flame within, which so torments me,..,,; : 1 • 401. 
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I flung me round him . • ' . 

I got me flowers to straw Thy way 

I have a mistress, for perfections rare 

I have had playmates, I have had companions 

1 intended an Ode 

I know a little garden-close 

I know a thing that ’s most uncommon . 

I know my soul hath power to know all things 
I left thee last, a child at heart .... 

I long have had a quarrel set with Time 
I loved a lass, a fair one • . . . . 

I loved him not ; and yet now he is gone 
I loved thee once ; I’ll love no more 
I made another garden, yea ..... 

I mind me in the days departed .... 

I must not think of thee ; and, tired yet strong 

I, my dear, was born to-day 

I play’d with you ’mid cowslips blowing 
I pray thee, leave, love me no more 
I said — Then, dearest, since ’tis so . 

I saw fair Chloris walk alone 
I saw my Lady weep ..... 

I saw old Antumn in the misty morn 

I saw where in the shroud did lurk 

I sent a ring — a little band • . . . . 

I sing of a maiden . . . . 

I strove with none, for none was worth my strife . 

I tell you, hopeless grief is passionless . 

I that in heill was and gladness .... 

I thought of Thee, my partner and my guide . 

I thought once how Theocritus had sung 
I thought to meet no more, so dreary seem’d . 

I took my heart in my hand . . . . 

I travell’d among unknown men .... 

I wander’d lonely as a cloud . . . 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree . 

I will make you brooches and toys for your delight 
I wish I were where Helen lies . 

I, with whose colours Myra dress'd her head . 

Ichot a hurde in boure bryht - . . . , 

r'd a dream to-night 

Td wed you without herds, without money or rich array 
Fm sittin* on the stile, Mary . . . , 

Fm wearin’ awa’, John • . . , . , , 
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T've heard them lilting at our ewe-milking 
If all the world and love were young , 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song . 

If doughty deeds my lady please . 

If I had thought thou couldst have died 
'If I were dead, you’d sometimes say. Poor Child ! ’ 

If rightly tuneful bards decide 
If the quick spirits in your eye 
If the red slayer think he slays 
If there were dreams to sell . 

If thou must love me, let it he for naught 
If thou wilt ease thine heart . 

If to be absent were to be . 

If you go over desert and mountain. 

In a drear-nighted December • • 

In a harbour grene aslepe whereas I lay , 

In a quiet water’d land, a land of roses , 

In a valley of this restles mind 
In after days when grasses high 
In Clementina’s artless mien . . . 

In going to my naked bed as one that would have slept 
In Scarlet town, where I was born ^ . 

In somer when the shawes be sheyne 
In the hall the coffin waits, and the idle armourer stands 
In the highlands, in the country places . 

In the hour of death, after this life’s whim 
In the hour of my distress 
In the merry month of May . 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan . 

Into the silver night 
Into the skies, one summer’s day . 

Is it so small a thing . . * ’ 

It fell about the Martinmas . * . 

It fell in the ancient periods . . ^ • 

It fell on a day, and a bonnie simmer day 
It is a beauteous evening, calm and free 
It is an ancient Mariner . . • , 

It is not, Celia, in our power . . ; 

It is not death, that sometime in a sigh i 

It is not growing like a tree • 

It is not to be thought of that the flood . 

It is the miller’s daughter . • . . v 

It was a dismal and a fearful night . . t : t * 

It was a lover and his lass . . . ^ ► 
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It was a’ for our riglitfu’ King: . . . . 

It was raany and many a year ago . . . 

It was not in the Winter . . 

It was not like your great and gracious ways ! ; 

It was the Winter wilde 

Its edges foam’d with amethyst and rose 

Jenny kiss’d me when we met . . 

John Anderson, my jo, John . . . 

Know, Celia, since thou ait so proud , . . 

Ladies, though to your conquering eyes . . 

Late at een, drinkin’ the wine 

Lawrence of vertuous Father vertuous Son 

Lay a garland on my herse . • . . 

Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to dust 

Lenten ys come with love to loune . . . 

Lestenyt, lordynges, both elde and ^ynge 

Let me go forth, and share . . , • . 

Let me not to the, marriage of true minds 

Let the bird of loudest lay , . . • * 

Let us drink and he merry, dance,- joke, and rejoice 
Life ! I know not what thou art . . . . 

Like theldalian queen . . . > - : . 

Like thee I once have stemm’d the sea of life . 

Like to Diana in her summer weed . , . 

Like to the clear in highest sphere. . . . ^ . 

Lo, quhat it is to love . - . . . „ . - . 

London, thou art of townes A per se . ‘ . 

Long-expected One-and-twenty , . . . 

Look not thou on beauty’s charming • . • . 

Lords, knights, and squires, the numerous band 
Loud mockers in the roaring street . . 

Love bade me welcome ; yet my soul drew back , ^ 
Love guards the roses of thy lips . • . . . . 

Love in fantastic triumph sate . . . . 

Love in my bosom like a bee • . . . , - ■ * 

Love is a sickness full of woes 
Eoye is enough ; though the, World ho ^-waning . 
Lote is the blossom where there blows, . . % . 
Love not me for comely gprace 4'^, ! i, ’ ■ . ; . ; . ^ 
Lave, thou ait absolute, sole Lord * . ; . , , ■ 
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, Love thy country, wish it well • . . . - . ‘ -i . . 443 

Love wing’d my Hopes and taught ine how to % . , ,> . 62 

Marie Hamilton ’s to the kirk gane — . . .. - , . ■ . .375 

Mark where the pressing wind shoots javelin-like ..... • : . , •, 775 

Martial, the things that do attain ‘41 

, Marvel of marvels, if I myself shall behold ... ... 7^5 

Mary ! I want a lyre with other Strings • • . ' . 470 

May ! Be thou never graced with birds that sing . ' v . 245 

May ! queen of bloKOms ’ . . ’ . . 586 

Me so oft my fancy drew . . . . • . ■ . ' / 238 

Men grew sae cauld, maids sae Unkind . ‘ ‘ . . ' 655 

Merry Margaret . . , ^ ^ 3.1 

Methought I saw my late espoused Saint . . ; , . 321 

Mild is the parting year, and sweet ' . . . ' ' ’ . . ’ 565 

Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour . . . . 524 

More love or more “disdaih I crave . . , ' . . 403 

Mortality,’ behold and fear 1 , . ' ' . ‘ ,234 

Most glorious Lord oLLyfe l that, on' this day ' L . 84 

Mother, 1 cannot inihd my wheel • . . . 564 

Mother of Hermes ! and still youthful Maia I . ... ' . 629 

Much have I travell’d in the realms df gold . . . . ‘ ’ 634 

■ Music, when soft voices die . . . . . • <>. 618 

My blood so red , • . . . . • .*, .,*.,,385 

My Damon was the first to wake . . , ’.“48^ 

My days among the Dead are past . . ‘ . $5^ 

My dear and only Love, I pray • ^ • • • • * 334 

‘ My delight and thy delight . ■ ; J " >/ '’^’1;.'; ! T . ^ ' 832 

1 My faint spirit was sittings k the light . ? al *. un 613 

‘ My grief on the sea . . - ^ . ’853 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains > . > 624 

My heart is high above, mj body is fuU^of bliss J . .. 52 

My heart is like a singing bird . - #/ v 78® 

; My heart leaps up when I behold. • i • • ’ . . . i , 53 ^ 

My little Son, who look’d iroin.,thoughtftil eyes ... ... v. 7^3 

My Love in her attire doth show her , wit *1 ^3 

My love is strengthen’d, though more weak in seeming > ; 158 

My love o’er the w^ter .bends dreaming, « ' . - . A ^ .797 

My lute, awake 1 perform -the last i ^ : v . ... ^ ., ■«! 3 ® 

My mother bore me in the southern wild ^ .i' , > 487 

' My new-cut ashlar takes the light I w;J. f i r ’i’j. ^865 

My noble, lovely, little Peggy . « 1-'^ ■-*. y-.. ^ vja ^ 4^7 

, My Peggy is a young thing * v - * • 437 

My Phillis hath the morning sun 1 • v. -r' . . - 9 ° 
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My silks and fine array 485 

My soul, sit thou a patient looker-on . . . . *277 

My soul, there is a country 363 

My thoughts hold mortal strife ..... . 230 

My true love hath my heart, and I have his . ... 88 

Nay but you, who do not love her . . . . . 721 

Near to the silver Trent . . . . . . . Tr8 

Never seek to tell thy love 492 

Never weather-beaten sail more willing- bent to shore . . 176 

New doth the sun appear . . • . . . .231 

News from a foreign country came . . . . . . 406 

No coward soul is mine . . . . . . . 738 

No, no I go not to Lethe, neither twist 628 

No thyng ys to man so dere , . . . . . . 8 

Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North-west died away 730 
Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note . . - . 603 

Not, Celia, that I juster am . . , . . . . 410 

* Not OUTS,’ say some, ‘the thought of death to dread . . 854 

Not unto us, O Lord . . . . . . . 876 

Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white . . . , 705 

Now the lusty spring is seen .... . , .212 

Now the North wind ceases 774 

Now winter nights enlarge . .... . -174 

Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room .... 533 

0, Brignall hanks are wild and fair . . . . . 543 

0 Captain ! my Captain ! our fearful trip is done . . .743 

0 Christ of God I whose life and death . . . , . 690 

0 come, soft rest of cares ! come, Night ! . . , . 107 

O Earth, lie heavily upon her eyes . . . . . 789 

0 fly, my Soul I What hangs upon 287 

0 fly not, Pleasure, pleasant-hearted Pleasure . , . 816 

0 for some honest lover’s ghost . . . . , . 325 

0 for the mighty wakening that aroused . . . . 676 

0 friend ! I know not which way I must look . . . 523 

0 goddess I hear these tuneless numbers, wrung . . . 626 

0 happy dames 1 that may embrace . - . . . 40 

0 happy Tithon 1 if thou know’st thy hap . . . - 221 

0 how much more doth beauty beauteous seem . . , 150 

0, 1 ha e come from far away . . . • , . . 731 

O joy of creation . . . . • . . . . 813 

0 lusty May, with Flora queen ! . . . . . - 51 
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O many a day have I made good ale in tiie glen 
0 Mary, at thy window be . . * 

0 Mary, go and call the cattle home 
0 Memory, thou fond deceiver 
O mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 

0 mortal folk, you may behold and see . 

0 my Dark Rosaleen .... 

O my deir hert, young Jesus sweit . 

O my Luve like a red, red rose . 

O never say that I was false of heart 
G perfect Light, which shaid away . 

O ruddier than the cherry I . . 

O saw ye bonnie Lesley*. . . . 

O saw ye not fair Ines \ 

O sing unto my roundelay . . 

0 sleep, my babe, hear not the rippling wave 
O soft embalmer of the still midnight ! . 

O Sorrow 1 . . . 

0 that ’twere possible . . . • 

0 the sad day I . . ... 

O thou, by Nature taught . . 

0 thou that swing’st upon the waving hair 
O thou undaunted daughter of desires ! . 

0 thou with dewy locks, who lookest down 
0 Time 1 who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
0, to be in England . . • 

0 turn away those cruel eyes • 

O waly, waly, up the bank . 

0 were my Love yon lilac fair . • 

0 western wind, when wilt thou blow . 

0 wha will shoe my bonny foot ? . 

0 what a plague is love ! . . . , 

0 what can ail thee, knight-at-arms 
* 0 which is the last rose ? ’ . • . 

0 wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn s 
0 world, be nobler, for her sake ! • 

O world, in very truth thou art too young 
0 yonge fresshe folkes, he or she . ► , 

0, you plant the pain in my heart with your 

Of the airts the wind can blaw . v 

Of all the flowers rising now . . r . 

Of all the girls that are so smart . 

Of all the torments, all the cares , * , ; - 

OfNelson and the North . . ^ 
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Of Neptune's empire let US sing . . ^ > , 

Of on that is so fayr and bright . . . ■ . - 

Oft, in the stilly night . - . . . 

Often I think of the beautiful town . . . . 

Oh how comely it is and how reviving . . . 

On a day— alack the day ! . . • . . . 

On d starred night Prince Lucifer uprose . . 

On a time the amorous Silvy. ■ / - 

On either side the river lie . . . . . 

On parent knees, a naked new-born child . . , 

On the deck of Patrick Lynches boat I sat in woful plight 
On the Sabbath-day . . . , . . - . 

On the wide level of a mountain’s head . , 

Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee ‘ . 

One more Unfortunate . . . ■ . . . 

One word is too often profaned . ■ . . 

Only tell her that I love ... 

0 ' t & the smooth enamel d green . . . ... 

Orpheus with his lute made trees . . . . 

Others abide our question. Thou art free . . . . 

Out of the night that covers me ' . . . 

Out upon it, I have loved . . . 

Over hill, over dale ■ . . . 

Over the mountains 

Over the sea our galleys went . 

Pack, blouds, away! and welcome, day! . 

Parsing away, saith the World, passing aWay . . . 

Passions are liken’d best to floods and streams 
Past ruin'd Ilion Helen lives . . . . . ; . 

Peace, Shepherd, peace ! What boots it singing on ? 
Perfect little body, without fault or stain on thee . 
Phoebus, arise ! . . ' . . ■ . , . 

Piping* down the valleys wild . . , . 

Podr sbul, the centre of my sinful earth . ' . ^ 

Praise 'is devotion fit for mighty minds , 

Pray but onfe prayer for me 'twixt thy closed lips . 

Proud Maisie is in the wood . ’ , . ' . . . 

Proud word you never spoke, but you will siieak . 

Pure stream, in Whose transparent wave • . ^ , 

Puf: your head, darling, darling, darling . . . 

Queen and huntress, chaste -and fair , • . ' . 

Queen of fragrance, lovely Rose . . • . 
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Quhen Flora had o'erfret firth . • 

Quoth tongue of neither maid nor wife 

Kemain, ah not in youth alone 1 * ■* 

Kernember me when I am gone away . ^ • 

Heturn, return ! all night my lamp is burning ^ 

‘ Rise,’ said the Master, ' come unto the least 

Robin sat on glide green hill . * • 

Roll forth, my song, like the rushing river 
Rorate coeli desuper ! . . - 

Rose-cheek’d Laura, come ^ . • • 

Roses, their sharp spines being gone • . 

Round the cape of a sudden came the sea . 
Sabrina fair . . • * “ * 

Safe where I cannot die yet . - • 

Say, crimson Rose and dainty Banodil . . 

Say not the struggle naught avaiieth . . 

Says Tweed to Till « • ,• 

Scorn not the Sonnet ; Critic, you have frown d 
Seamen three ! What men be ye ? . 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! - 

See how the flowers, as at parade . . • 

See the Chariot at hand here of Love . , , • 

See where she sits upon the grassie greene 
See with what simplicity . 

See yon blithe child that dances in our, sight . 

Sense with keenest edge unused . * 

Seven weeks of sea, and twice seven days of storm 
Shall I compare thee to a Summer s day . 

Shall I strew on thee rose or rue or laurel 
Shall I thus ever long, and be no whit the neare . 
Shall I, wasting in despair • - ^ • 

She beat the happy pavemmt , , • ' 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways * ■ • ■ 

She fell away in her first ages spring 
Sheisnotfair to outward view •. 

She knelt upon her brother s grave . . 

She pass’d away like morning dew 

She stood breast-high amid the com . - ^ 

She walks in beauty, Hhe the * 

Shewalks-thelady of my delight . ^ ^ 

She was a phantom of delight 
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She was a queen of noble Nature’s crowning . 

She who to Heaven more Heaven doth annex . 

She’s somewhere in the sunlight strong .... 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot . . . . 

Shut not so soon ; the dull -eyed night .... 
Since all that I can ever do for thee .... 
Since first I saw your face I resolved to honour and renown ye 
Since I noo mwore do zee your feace .... 
Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part 
Sing his praises that doth keep . . . . 

Sing lullaby, as women do 

Sister, awake ! close not your eyes ! . . 

Sleep, sleep, beauty bright . . . . . 

So shuts the marigold her leaves . . . . 

So, well go no more a-roving ..... 

Softly, O midnight Hours 1 

Some vex their souls with jealous pain . 

Sound; sound the clarion, fill the fife .... 
Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king 
Stand close around, ye Stygian set . . . . . 

Stay, O sweet, and do not rise ! ..... 

Steer, hither steer your winged pines . . . 

Stern Daughter of the voice of God ! . 

Still do the stars impart their light .... 
Still let my tyrants know, I am not doom’d to wear 
Still to he neat, still to be drest .... 

Strange fits of passion have I known .... 
Strew on her roses, roses . . . . - 

Sublime — invention ever young 
Sumer is icumen in .... 

Summer set lip to earth’s bosom bare .... 
Sure thou didst flourish once 1 and many springs . 
Surprised by joy — impatient as the Wind 
Swallow, my sister, O sister swallow .... 
Sweet are the rosy memories of the lips ... . 

Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes . , 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright .... 
Sweet Echo, sweetest Nymph that liv'st unseen 
Sweet in her green dell the flower of beauty slumbers 
Sweetrois of vertew and of gentilness . . . 

Sweet Spring, thou turn’st with all thy goodly train 
Sweet western wind, whose luck it is . . . 

Sweetest Saviour, if my soul . . ... . 

Swiftly walkover the western wave 
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Take, 0 take those lips away • 

Tary no longer ; toward thyn heritage . 

Tell me not of a face that ’s fair 
Tell me not, Sweet, I am nnkind . 

Tell me not what too well I know . 

Tell me where is Fancy bred . 

Th’ expense of Spirit in a waste of shame 
Thank Heaven ! the crisis 
That time of year thou may’st in me behold . 
That which her slender waist confined . 

That zephyr every year . . . . . 

The beauty and the life . 

The blessM Damozel lean’d out 

The boat is chafing at our long delay . 

The chough and crow to roost are gone . 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day 
The day begins to droop 
The days are sad, it is the Holy tide . . 

The fierce exulting worlds, the mptes in rays . 
The forward youth that would appear . 

The glories of our blood and state . 

The gray sea and the long black land . 

The Indian weed withered quite , 

The irresponsive silence of the land 
The isles of Greece ! the isles of Greece ! 

The king sits in Dunfermline town . 

The Lady Mary Villiers lies • 

The lark now leaves his wat’ry nest 

The last and greatest Herald of Heaven’s King 

The leaves are falling ; so am I 

The linnet in the rocky dells . . - 

The loppM tree in time may grow again , 

The lovely lass o’ Inverness * 

The man of life upright . . . 

The merchant, to secure his treasure . . 

The moth’s kiss, first i ^ • • 

The murmur of the mouming ghost ^ ^ 

The Nightingale, as soon as April bringeth . 
The rain set early in to-night • . . . 

The red rose whispers of passion . . - 

The reivers they stole Fair Annie . 

The ring, so worn as you behold . * , • 
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